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the 18 and the 60’ 


are the leaders 
of the new line 
of A€ electric 
RCA Radiolas 


Radiolas of the new “60” series—highly refined 
Super-Heterodynes—willi now compete for public 
favor with the sensational Radiola 18. 


The “18” is already established as the most pop- 
ular broadcast receiver of its type ever designed. 
Its amazing performance, with simplified A. C. 
electric operation, has revolutionized the radio 
industry. 


The new Radiola 60 combines the simplicity and 
dependability of operation of the nationally pop- 
ular “18” with the unrivalled selectivity and 
sensitivity of the famous RCA Super-Heterodyne. 
It is the finest and newest product of the labora- 
tories of General Electric, Westinghouse and the 
Radio Corporation of America. 


RCA EDUCATIONAL HOUR 


Conducted by Walter Damrosch every Friday morning at 
11 o'clock (Eastern Standard Time) until May 10 through 


the following stations: 
WJZ New York WHAM Rochester WFAA Dallas WMC’ Memphis 
WBZA Boston KDKA Pittsburgh KPRG Houston WSB Atlanta 
WBZ Springfield WLW Cincinnati WOAI San Antonio WBT Charlotte 
WBAL Baltimore KWK_ St. Louis WSMB New Orleans KOA Denver 
WRV Richmond WTMJ Milwaukee WHAS Louisville WOW Omaha 
WRC Washington KSTP Minneapolis WHO DesMoines WJR_ Detroit 
(11:30to12) KVOO Tulsa WDAF Kansas City KYW Chicago 
WJAX Jacksonville 


RCA RADIOLA 18— Most 
popular type Radiola ever 
built. Finely-designed re- 
cewer of broad range and 
capacity for simplified A. C. 
lighting - current operation. 
Wonderful tone fidelity. Il- 
luminated tuning dial. Solid 
mahogany cabinet, walnut 


finish. $95 (less Radiotrons) 
RCA Loudspeaker 100A $29 


RCA RADIOLA 60—The 
famous super -selective and 
sensitive RCA Super-Hetero- 
dyne, now with the new A.C. 
tubes, for simplified house- 
current operation. Ideal for 
congested broadcasting areas 
—highly sensitive for loca- 
tions remote from broadcast 
stations. 

$147 (less Radiotrons) 

RCA Loudspeaker 103 
$37.50 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Points of Superiority — 
of the new 


Radiola Super-Heterodynes 
“60” Series) 


1. The simplicity and dependability of A. C. electric 


operation, so successfully utilized in the nation- 


ally popular Radiola 18 type of receiver. 


. The unrivalled super-selectivity and high sensi- 


tivity of the Super-Heterodyne circuit—sharply 
separating nearby stations, and clearly bringing 
in distant stations. 


. Fidelity of tone and breadth of musical range 


never before achieved in radio. 


.A new method of high amplification without 


distortion. 


5. New control features never before used in radio. 


. Beautifully designed and finished cabinets select- 


éd by a special committee of artists and cabinet- 
makers. 


Any RCA Radiola Dealer will gladly 
demonstrate a Radiola in your own 
home—and tell you how you may con- 
veniently purchase it on the RCA Time 
Payment Plan. 


Buy with confidence where you see this sign. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ATLANTA - DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 


RCA IRADIOLA 


MADE 


By THE 


MAKERS OF 


THE 


RADIOTRON 


Rica, 


ruguay. 


letter, or 


stamps. 


asked M. André Messager, chairman of the 
mmittee to erect a monument to Claude Debussy, 
allow his name to be placéd at the head of 
ie members of the Committee of Honor whose 
mes will appear on the memorial. Fifty thou- 
nd francs, the proceeds of a testimonial concert 
ven for the purpose, have been sent to the 
committee, from Buenos Aires. 
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a THE GREATER PACIFIC SAENGERBUND 
is planning the largest Saengerfest ever held in 
the West, to convene in San: Francisco in the 
summer of 1930. There will be a chorus of one 
thousand trained singers supported by a large 
orchestra, with renowned soloists. Liszt’s great 
choral work, “Prometheus,” is to have its first 
performance on the Pacific Coast at this time. 
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MAURICE RAVEL shares with Richard 
‘Strauss the honor of their being the cnly two 
Niving musicians who have received the degree 
of Doctor of Music from Oxford. 
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THE WELLINGTON SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA, of Wellington, New Zealand, with 
eon de Mauny as Conductor, has given a con- 
ert in the Town Hall, of which the leading 
features were the ‘Overture to Don Giovanni” 
by Mozart and Tschaikowsky’s great ‘“‘Pathetic’’ 
Symphony. The Royal Christchurch Musical 
ociety, of the same country, also has given 
erformances of Elgar’s “‘Caractacus’ and Sulli- 
an’s “The Golden Legend.”” And so the “gospel 
‘of good music” spreads throughout the earth. 
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EDWARD JOHNSON, the Canadian tenor 
ho has sung so successfully with the Metro- 
olitan and Chicago opera companies, has estab- 
lished a fund of twenty-five thousand dollars to 
further the study of music among the school 
children of Guelph, Ontario, his native town. 
<¢ = D> 


AN ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT of Mozart, 
‘Haydn, Bach, Beethoven or Handel, for the 
ibrary of Congress at Washington, is provided 
a bequest of the late Oscar G. Sonneck, 
merly chief of the Music Division of that 
titution. After the death of his mother and 
low there is provision that a much larger sum 
to go to the Library of Congress and other 
usical institutions. 
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: be in the form of a 
‘concert hall and ‘Foster Shrine” and is to be 
built in the civic center in the Schenley Farms 
district where it will be near the new building 
_of the University of Pittsburgh. The movement 
sponsored by the Tuesday Musical Club, one 
the strongest women’s musical organizations 
‘the world. 
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THE | PADEREWSKI 
PRIZE of one thousand dollars, 
for an orchestral composition 
by an American composer, has 
been awarded to Hans Levy 
Heniot of Ravinia, Illinois. 

The prize of five hundred 
dollars, from the same Pader- 
ewski Trust Fund, for the best 

iece of chamber music offered 

an American composer, has 


: ; been anted to omer C. 
C.Humpnrey Humphrey of Boston. Mr. 
Pi Heniot is a prominent teacher 


in Chicago; and Mr, Hum- 
is well known in Boston as both organist 


eacher. 
> 


PROKOFIEFF is announced to re- 


America for a short tour during next 
ber, December and January, when he will 


as piano soloist with leading orchestras. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 a year 
in U. S. A. and Possessions, Argen- 
tine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Re- 

ublic of Honduras, Spain, Peru and 
Canada, $2.25 per year. 
All other countries, $2.72 per year. 


Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


Remittances should be made by 
money orders, bank check, registered 


t Money sent in letters is a 
risk the sender assumes. Lr 84k ee 

Renewal.—No receipt is sent for 
renewals since the mailing wrapper 
shows the date to which paid. 
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Interesting and Important Items 


THE CLEVELAND SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA is to have a_ new permanent hall for its 
special purposes. This is assured by the gift of 
a million dollars by Mr. and Mrs. John L. 
Severance of that city, on condition that  stip- 
ulated sum be raised by subscription as an 
endowment fund. The building will be erected 
on a site given for the purpose by Western 
Reserve University. Nicolai Sokoloff, who was 
called to Cleveland to organize the orchestra, 
has been its only official conductor. 
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LIONEL DE PACHMANN, son of the re- 
nowned Vladimir, has made his début as a 
pianist, in Paris. He is said to have inherited 
much of the delicacy so characteristic of his 
father’s playing. 


C——— ry? 


EUGENE YSAYE, the eminent violinist, now 
resident in Brussels, is reported to have _ re- 
covered from his recent serious illness. While 
confined to his room he had the honor of several 
calls by Queen Elizabeth of the Belgians. 


Cy 


THE BACH CHOIR of Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, recently celebrated its thirtieth anni- 
versary. In honor of the event, the citizens of 
3ethlehem, Allentown and Easton joined with 
the Mayor’s Committee of Bethlehem, in giving 
a reception to Dr. J. Fred Wolle, founder and 
still leader of the famous Bach singers. Many 
former members of the choir and soloists at the 
festivals, as well as musical notables, were in 
attendance. 
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LUCREZIA BORI has received, from the King 
of Spain, the Order of Alfonso XII, in recog- 
nition of her having recently organized a per- 
formance by the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
for the benefit of the University of Madrid 
Building Fund, from which more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand pesetas were realized. 
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IN THE ATWATER KENT RADIO AUDE 
TIONS, Hazel C. Arth, contralto, of Washington, 
D, C., and Donald Novis, tenor, of Pasadena, 
California, each won a prize of five thousand 
dollars and a_ two year conservatory scholarship. 
Dove Irene Kilgore, coloratura soprano, of Oak- 
land, California, and Kenneth Hines, tenor, of 
Buffalo, New York, each won a prize of two 
thousand dollars and a one year scholarship. 
Anna Mae Chandler, coloratura soprano, of 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, and Wilfred Engelman, 
baritone, of Detroit, Michigan, each won a prize 
of one thousand dollars and a one year scholar- 
ship. Gladys Morriscn Ball, coloratura soprano, 
of Kansas City, Missouri, and Patrick Henry 
Wilson, Jr., of Galveston, Texas, won five hun- 
dred dollars each; and Carmen Rosell, coloratura 
soprano, and Ernest P. Ferrata, baritone—both 


D 


of New Orleans—won prizes of two hundred 
and fifty dollars each. 
¢ D 
DVORAK HIGHWAY is to be the first 


American public way named for a musical 
composer. It is planned to run from Cresco, 
Iowa, to Preston, Minnesota, will pass the house 
in Spillville, Iowa, where the Dvorak family lived, 
and will run along the beautiful Turkey River 
on the banks of which the master used to sit 
for inspiration. 
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CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA SCHOLARSHIPS 
will provide each year European training in 
opera for three young singers who are to be 
chosen from students working in Chicago. The 
endowment fund was inaugurated by. Samuel 
Insull, President of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, who has been joined by Stanley Field 
and others of the directors or the organization. 
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Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 


Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


THE STOUGHTON MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
the oldest organization of its kind in the United 
States, held its one hundred and_forty-third 
annual meeting at Braintree, Massachusetts, on 
the first Sunday of January. An authenticated 
history of this venerable organization was pub- 
lished in January and is to be placed in all 
public libraries of the country. 
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ALBERT SPALDING, eminent American 
violinist, has received from the French Govern- 
ment the Cross of the Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, in recognition of his artistic achievements 
in America and France. The presentation was 
made by Senator Eugene Charabot, of France, 
at a notable gathering which included Walter 
Damrosch, Mrs. Damrosch, Olga Samaroff and 
Mrs. Spalding. 
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THE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
SEASON of ten weeks will run from April 22 
to June 28. There will be two complete perform- 


ances of Wagner’s “Ring,” with “Die Meister- 
singer,” “Tristan und Isolde,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Ton Giovanni,’ ‘‘Rosenkavalier,”  “Tosca,”’ 


“Madame _ Butterfly,” “Otello,” ‘Turandot,” 
“Norma,’’ and other favorites in the repertoire. 
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THE PRIZE-WINNING 
COMPOSITIONS in the ten 
thousand dollar contest of the 
Musical. Fund Society of Phila- 
delphia had their first perform- 
ance at the concert of the 
Chamber Music Association of 
that city, on December thirtieth. 
They included, respectively, a 
String Quartet in C-sharp by 
Bela Bartok, a Qwintet for 
pouch, Pil os ne 
“iolin an “ioloncello by Al- ¥ 
fredo Casella, a Quintet for a as 
Piano and Strings by H. Waldo Warner and a 
String Quartet in E Minor by Carlo Jachino. 
Six hundred and forty-three compositions, from 
about every country on the globe, were entered 
in the competition. Mr. Warner of this group 
won the Berkshire Prize of one thousand dollars, 
in 1921, with his Trio for Piano and Strings. 

C——{$ — ————————— J 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGLISH CHURCH 
MUSIC had its first annual meeting in the 
famous “Jerusalem Chamber’? of Westminster 


Abbey, London, on January Sth. Dr. Sidney H. 
Nicholson, organist of the Abbey, is the organizer 
of the movement which already is achieving 
marked results. 

nS 

EMMY DESTINN, who was once familiar to 
American opera-goers, and who had been absent 
from London for nine years, recently sang there 
in a concert of Czech music. 

¢ D> 

MME. MARIE VALERIE HAPSBURG, a 
daughter of the late Emperor Franz Josef, who 
was formerly known as the Archduchess of 
Hapsburg, is now a piano teacher in Vienna. 
At the dissolution of the Austrian Empire she 
adopted republican principles, severed her family 
connections, and now, at the age of sixty, sup- 
ports herself by teaching, and at the same time 
says she is quite happy in doing her own market- 
ing, cooking and housework. 

¢ > 

THE SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDS OF 
MUSIC of New York announces that it will 
give two series of ten concerts each in the 
season of 1929-1930. Choral works will be a 
special feature of the work, and ten to fifteen 
of them will be given. Artur Bodansky, recent- 
ly resigned conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Sompany, will be the leader. 

C——— 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM has found it nec- 
essary to cancel all American engagements for 
the present season, because of illness. He was 
to have led a series of concerts by the orchestras 
of Philadelphia, New York and Detroit. 
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E many do not wish to miss 
Therefore, the publishers 
are pleased to extend credit covering 
a year’s subscription beyond expira- 
f p Subscribers 
not wishing this will please send a 
notice for discontinuance. 


Manuscripts.—Should be 
dressed to THE ETUDE. Write on 
one side of the sheet only. 
1 Every possible 
Seok Se care is taken but the publishers are 
not responsible for manuscripts or 
photographs either while in their pos- 
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JosePH HoLerooKEe 
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JOSEPH HOLBROOKE’S new opera, sron- 
wen,” was produced at Huddersfield, England, 
early in the year, by the Royal Carl Rosa Opera 
Company. It is the third music drama of a 
trilogy, “The Cauldron of Annwyn,” based on an 
ancient Welsh legend and converted into a 
libretto by Lord Howard de Walden, the Welsh 
poet-peer and patron of the arts. Of the two 
earlier parts, “The Children of Don” was pre- 
sented in London and Vienna, under Nikisch, 
Weingartner and the composer; and the second, 


“Dylon, Son of the Wave,” was given under 
Beecham, at Drury Lane. 
@ De 
GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN OPERA DI- 


RECTORS are reported to have agreed that two 
hundred and fifty dollars shall be the maximum 
salary of any singer for one performance. 
( (2223 Se 

_ JAN KUBELIK, the famous Bohemian vio- 
linist, who has not visited America for several 
years, is reported to be arranging for another 
tour in this country in the season of 1929-1930. 


Ba D 
“IL GOBBO DEL CALIFFO (THE CA- 
LIPH’S HUNCHBACK)” by Franco Casavola 


has been awarded, by the Examining Commission 
of the Italian Government, the prize of twenty-five 
thousand lire for a lyric work to be performed 
at the Royal Opera House of Rome. 
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A PIANO PLAYING CONTEST, announced 
by the Daily Express of London, brought appli- 
cations of nearly twenty thousand entrants. 


cc ——————_j, 


MUSIC FROM A BEAM OF LIGHT is the 
latest invention reported. The device is the 
product of experiments by John Bellamy of the 
General Electric Company. ‘The phonograph in 
common use is fitted with an attachment which 
picks up the energy of a light beam. The re- 


sulting music is varied by altering the beam, 
and it ceases when the light is obstructed. 
<¢ D 
THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY 


of Boston gave its one hundred and fifty-seventh 
performance of “The Messiah” at its recent 
holiday occasion. For this event the conductor 
reverted to the original orchestration of 1742 as 
used by Handel, with the harpsichord as an 
accompaniment to the recitatives. 


MACHINE 
COMP A NY 
contest __ for 
com positions 
in the popu- 
lar style, the 
first prize of 


ten thousand 
dollars was 
T. GrIsELLE won by R. Broom 
Thomas. Gri- 
selle, for his ‘American Sketches;” and the sec- 
ond prize, of five thousand dollars, went to 


Rube Bloom, for his ‘‘Song of the Bayou.” Each 
of these compositions may be played in less than 
five minutes; and yet both of them are marked 
by originality, with strong melodic, harmonic 
and rhythmic interest. The Bloom composition 
introduces a negro spiritual. Both works may 
be heard through records. They were first played 
in December, before an erties of musical 
celebrities, in the Waldorf-Astoria of New York. 
+ ———_____—_—__ 


FIFTEEN MILLION DOLLARS were spent 
in the United States, during 1927, for sheet 
music and music books, according to the report 
of the United States Census Bureau. This was 
nine per cent more than in the preceding twelve 
months. 


(Continued on page 245) 
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The rich color 


of the bass .. . the pure 
| tinkling treble 


O MATTER how far up and down the keyboard his 
fingers fly—you hear what he plays. 
When the mighty tuba, deep-voiced giant of the orchestra, 
growls among the basses, you follow it down into the very 
earth. When the violin, skylarking on the heights, shames 


even the birds with its acrobatics, you follow it up to the 


last elusive note. i 

The deep richness you like. The silvery clearness you 
like. The whole range of broadcast music . . . the overtones 
so hard to capture before—it’s all here now—complete— 


_ natural—no exaggeration—no skimping—just real! 


(: 


__ listener. 


; 
‘ 


Now you can pick out each individual instrument. Now 
the human voice, singing or speaking, comes closer to the 
Radio becomes more intimate! 

You just cannot realize what the Electro-Dynamic At- 
water Kent is doing to increase the nation’s enjoyment of 


radio until you give it a personal hearing. And even then, 
you can hardly believe that so gloriously vital an instrument 
can be had for so small a sum. 
‘But it’s a fact. Listen a moment to the finest reception 
you have ever heard. 


On the air—every Sunday night— 
Atwater Kent Radio Hour— 
listen in! 


ATWATER KENT 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


4719 Wissahickon Avenue 
Philadetphia, Pa. 


ATWATER KENT 
ELECTRO-DYNAMIC 
RADIO 
IN CABINET 

by Pooley 


MODEL 46. New, 
compact, all-elec- 
tric, receiver. 
Full-vision Dial. 
Uses 7 A. C. tubes 
(including 2 power 
tubes) and 1 recti- 
fying tube. With- 
out tubes, $83. 


MODEL F-2 Elec- 
tro-Dynamic 
speaker, $34. 


MODEL 53. New, 
compact, all-elec- 
tric, all-in-one set 
with Atwater Kent 
Electro-Dynamic 
speaker. Full-vision 
Dial. Without 
tubes, $117. 


Prices slightly higher 
west of the Rockies 


6 
~~ +, 
4 


F-2 
SPEAKER 


MODEL 
16 


MODEL 53 
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WRITE US TO-DAY FOR THIS NEW 
FREE 1929 “WHOLE WORLD” CATALOG 


Just off the press, this booklet will be of in- 
finite service to you in the selection of music 
collections. One of the most attractive cata- 
logues ever issued of standard music for 
piano, voice, violin, organ and other instru- 
ments. Every book illustrated, and de- 
scribed, together with its complete contents. 
If you are a teacher, student or lover of 
music, be sure to write us today—a postcard 
brings it. (Not sent to Canada or European 
countries. ) 


APPLETON 


WHOLE WORLD 
MUSIC SERIES 


and the 


: MASTER- COMPOSER 


MUSIC SERIES 


hs oe ‘at Velie é 
for 2S 


THIS NEW FREE CATALOGUE CONTAINS 
DESCRIPTIONS AND CONTENTS OF ALL. THESE BOOKS 


FOR THE OPERA LOVER 


Grand Opera at Home 


FOR THE PIANIST 


Fiano Ploces 2i....00..sv is', soe eae are 
Modern Piano Pieces 
Light Piano Pieces 

Recital Piano Pieces 
Concert Piano Pieces (Paper) 
Concert Piano Pieces (Cloth) 
pchubert ‘at. FLomo: > os: icicles ale oe ere 
Tschaikowsky at Home 
Piano Duets °* 
Dance Music 


FOR THE VIOLINIST 


Violin) Pieces! .. + \5./2 .(anateneiey seen 
Modern Violin Pieces .....0...:0s05 
hight; Violin) Piecestit.s + seins see ats 
Violinist’s Book of Songs .......... 
Concert Violin Solos 


Light Opera at Home! w0.0.5. ccc e sn 
Modern Opera Selections ........... 
Gilbert & Sullivan at Home ........ 


FOR THE HOME VOCALIST 
Ballads Whole World Sings ........ 
Love Songs Whole World Sings .... 
Songs Whole World Sings .......... 1 
Sacred Music (i iicdeAs speck pa teretanenene 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Children’s» Piano Pieces......%,..... 
Childten’s\ Songs «.:650h-sch.. 4 see eeee 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


Standard Organ Pieces (Paper) 
Standard Organ Pieces (Cloth) 
Saxophone Pieces 
American Home Album 


Standard Violin Concertos ......... 
Operatic, Violin Piecesiv oma te oncclere 
Encyclopedia of the Violin.......... 


For Sale at all Music Stores (except in Canada) or sent direct on receipt 
of marked prices 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY “tw Yok Gis" 


whe a 


"Fors6ungPlavers If (| 
A, af § * , 


OLIVER DITSON Dei 


ates pie oe aa 


To carry on the thousands of igen who have been 
enjoying WHAT TO DO FIRST AT THE PIANO. 


Price, each book, 75 cents 


TECHNIC TALES 


A most attractive bcok of easy pieces and exercises for children. 
Copiously illustrated. Descriptive interlined text. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL TO TECHNIC TALES 


Price, each book, 75 cents 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 179 Tremont St., Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 19 East 34th St., New York 


Try Your Music Store First 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 
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THE ETUDE 


THE J¥USICAL HOME READING GABLE 
Anything and Everything, as long as it is 


Instructive and Interesting 
Conducted+ by 
A. §. GaRBETT 


When Wagner Shot a Rabbit 


Wacner’s well-known love of animals 
began in childhood, as we learn from a 
whole chapter in Henry T. Finck’s life of 
the great composer. 

F. Avenarius, the son of Wagner’s half- 
sister, has preserved two anecdotes which 
show ‘that a love of animals, like a love 
of nature, was a trait of Wagner’s child- 
hood, says Finck. “The boy went all over 
town hunting for good natured dogs and 
forming friendship with them. One day 
he heard whining sounds in a ditch and 
found a young puppy. Knowing that no 
such addition to the large family at home 
would receive official approval, he secretly 
smuggled it into his bedroom where he fed 
it and kept it warm until he was betrayed 
by its whining. On another occasion his 
mother heard peculiar squeaking sounds 
in his room, but could not locate them. 


When the teacher came to give the boy 
his lesson, he noticed a peculiar, disagree- 
able odor. Investigation brought to light, in 
Richard’s bureau, a whole family of young 
rabbits. ‘The poor things would have 
died,’ was the boy’s excuse. He had made 
an air-hole for them, and his sister had 
provided the food. 

“Only once in his life did he kill an 
animal for amusement. He had joined a 
party of young hunters-and shot a rabbit. 
Its dying look met his eyes and so moved 
him to pity that nothing could have in- 
duced him ever to go hunting again. The 
impression then made on him is echoed 
in the libretto of his early opera, The 
Fairies, where the doe is hit by the ar- 
row: ‘Oh see! the animal weeps; a tear 
is in its eye. Oh how \its broken glances 
rest on me.’ ” | 


Brahms as a School-Boy 


Jerrrey Putver’s life of Brahms gives 
some revealing information about this 
composer. We learn with interest that 
Brahms survived being run over by a han- 
som-cab, and was apparently none the 
worse for it. 

“His earliest years passed uneventfully,” 
we learn. “He grew up into a sturdy, 
thick-set boy who escaped all the usual 
childish ailments, with the exception of 
severe headaches, from which he suffered 
(as did his sister) until he reached early 
manhood. His father’s house escaped 
the terriblé fire which raged from theg5th 
to the 8th of May, 1842, and which de- 
stroyed quite a third of the old quarter of 
the town. At the age of ten he emerged 
from a greater danger. He was run over 
by a cab on his way to school, the wheels 
passing over his chest. It was six weeks 
before he recovered from the accident, but 
his well-built frame saved him from any 
deleterious consequences. At six years. of 


Pozart’s Poverty 


Most of us know that the three sym- 
phonies written by Mozart in 1788—the E 
Flat, G Minor, and the “Jupiter’”—are his 
best orchestral works, but few of us know 
the trying conditions under which these 
masterpieces were written. Mozart was 
heavily pressed by debt at the time, and 
in an age when insolvent debtors were im- 
prisoned. In a recent new biography of 
Mozart, Byneley Hussey gives some inter- 
esting details of the shifts to which Mozart 
was reduced. 

“Mozart’s unhappy situation in the mid- 
dle of 1788 is indicated only too clearly in 
his correspondence with Michael Puch- 
berg. Puchberg was a prosperous Vien- 
nese merchant, an amateur of music and a 
Freemason—three things which qualified 
him as a suitable person to receive appli- 
cations for a loan. 

“Mozart shows himself a good hand at 
writing begging letters. He begins with 
flattering references to the royalty and 
friendship of the addressee and then asks 
for a loan, in the first instance, of one or 
two thousand florins to enable him to put 


age he was sent to an indifferent private 
school managed by Heinrich Friedrich 
Voss, and later te Hoffmann’s school in 
the ABC-strasse. ... 

“The thirst for knowledge and the love 
of books came early to Johannes 
(Brahms). Almost as soon as he could 
‘read he knew of Mattheson and Handel, 
and the Bach who was Cantor at Ham- 
burg, and Lessing and Haydn and Bee- 
thoven. He gazed into bookshop windows 
and rummaged among the heterogeneous 
collections on the second-hand bookstalls. 
Thus early in life came the desire to form 
a great library and to amass wealth in the 
shape of sage words, musical. autographs 
and tales of romance. A small boy of 
Winsen, one Aaron Lowenherz—whose 
mother presided over the small lending 
library that supplied the local needs— 
smuggled volumes out for the bribe of a 
groschen each. These books were de- 
voured by Johannes and Lieschen.’ 


his affairs (which are, of course, only tem- 
porarily deranged) in order, so that he 
may be able to work better, and in cqn- 
sequence to earn more. At last he comes 
to the real point, which is that—supposing 
the larger sum cannot be conveniently 
lent—the writer must have 200 florins at 
once in order to pay off an impatient 
creditor. This creditor was Mozart’s late 
landlord. He had just moved from his 
lodgings in Vienna and had taken others 
outside the city. This, he explains, will 
mean a saving in expenditure and in time 
which might otherwise be wasted in social 
amusements. 

“Puchberg sent the 200 florins, and re- 
ceived ten days later a further appeal for 
help. Mozart confesses that he cannot re- 
pay the debt already incurred, and says 
that he is in urgent need of more money— 
things will soon be better and then the debt 
will be repaid. But alas! a few weeks 
later a brief note informs the merehant 


of Mozart’s continued insolvency. We do — 


not know what reply was made to these 


(Continued on page 231) 
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NO QUESTIONS WILL BB 
ANSWERED IN “THEETUDB™ 
UNLESS ACCOMPANIED BY 
THE FULL NAME AND AD’ 


A Phrase and Its Termination. 


Q. What is the use of a phrase? Do you 
play staccato at the end of each?—Colton, 
California. 


A. The word “phrase” is supposed to in- 
dicate a musical sentence, but its application 
is so varied—from an exclamation period to 
an idea passing through four or even eight 
measures, and sometimes more—that it is 
preferable to define a phrase as a musical 
Sentence or as a figure or part of a sentence 
complete im itself. In actual use it serves to 
punctuate. The punctuation is shown by 
the use of a slur which contains all the 
notes of the phrase, or of the “phraselet,”’ 
as the case may be. Its last note is played 
lightly, even staccato, to mark the punctua- 
tion: whence the rule that the last note of 
a phrase is worth only half the value of its 
time-note. 


Musical “olla podrida”’ 

Q. Will you kindly answer the following 
questions: (1) Should the pedal be used 
throughout Paderewski’s Menuet in G? 
There are only one or two passages marked 
“Ped.” (2)When none are marked how can 
one know when to use the pedal? (3) JIlow 


should notes marked é i be played? Those 


marked ~~ ? (4)Is there a book pub- 
lished containing all the music played by 
Padcrewski at his recitals, together with in- 
formation on pianoforte playing by Pader- 
ewski? (5) Why cannot there be an aug- 
mented third, as well as a second? My har- 
mony book gives seconds as minor, major, 
augmented; thirds as minor, major, dimin- 
ished. Since both the normal intervals are 
major, I fail to understand this. (6) What 
is a good book to study after the first year’s 
work in Harmony ?—W. E., Cuthbert, Georgia. 

A. (1) No; you must use your own judg- 
ment. (2) The pedal may or may not be 
used, according to the effect you wish to ob- 
tain; but the pedal should not be continued 
through chords not harmonically related, be- 
cause of the resulting discords. (3) Notes 
so marked should be played with greater fin- 
ger-pressure touch and with a slightly slower 
beat. 


j and } should be 


@ eo 
played similarly, but without any connecting 


iN 
Jie q ~ 
O-4 g. bl 
(4) The name of such a “book” does not oc- 
cur to me. Write to various music publish- 
ers for information. (5) Augmented thirds 
and augmented sevenths are not used in har- 


Notes marked 


legato between them, as if written 


mony. Other augmented intervals form dis- 
cords, whereas an augmented third gives a 


perfect fourth and an augmented seventh 
gives a perfect octave or a concord. In this 
connection, read the “Philosophy of Music,’ by 
Dr. W. Pole, and “Sound and Music,” by 
Sedley Taylor. (6) The question, ‘What is 
a good book to study after the first year's 
work in harmony?’ is too ambiguous for a 
precise answer. You quite understand that 
“What you may do in a year may be accom- 
aS by another student in six months or 
ess, or he may need two or three years to 
acquire what you have mastered in one. If 
you will kindly state just how much you 
know of harmony I shall be glad to advise 
you. But, assuming that you have, in your 
first year, completely mastered Tonic Har- 
mony with its inversions, Dominant Har- 
mony to the chord of the 13th with inver- 
sions, Chromatie Chords, Enharmonic Modu- 
lation, writing freely in four parts, you 
should proceed to master the study of Coun- 
terpoint, Simple and Double. If your work 
has been well directed, you should already 
have studied simple Counterpoint while 
learning Harmony, for the laws governing 


__ the progression of parts belong to counter- 


point. Works recommended : “Counter- 
point.” “Double Counterpoint,” both by Dr. 
Bridge (Music Primer Series) ;* also ‘‘Har- 


mony, its Theory and Practice,” by E. Prout. 


Pizzicato and the Damper-pedal; 

L’istesso; Portamento-Touch. 

Q. (a) In pieces described as “‘pizzicato,”’ 
I have never seen anything to indicate that 
the damper-pedal is to be used. What would 
you suggest? (b) What is the meaning of 
“Vistesso?” My dictionary says “the same 


time.” Is that right? (c) What is the cor- 
nt 


ie . . * 
‘rect name for i" f if ? Some refer to it as 


“portamento-touch!” What is it? (d) 


ae - <a 


NSWER DeparTMENT 


Conducted By Arrnur De GuicHarp 


i 


DRESS OF THE INQUIRER. 
ONLY INITIALS, OR PSEUDO’ 
NYM GIVEN, WILE BE PUB- 
LISHED WITH QUESTION, 


In the August number of Tun Brune, p. 623, 
at top of page, is this statement: “Where the 
second theme (B) opens, the ff chords re- 
quire the arm weight which involwes a re- 
lared arm, from the shoulder down.’ The 
piece referred to is an Andante from a Schu- 
bert sonata. The part is a loud chord with 
a dot over it. Is that the staccato some- 
times called “arm staccato?” Please describe 
the touch more fully.—‘‘Puzzled.” 


A. (a) Whenever you feel that the use 
of the damper-pedal will enhance the value of 
your last interpretation, use the pedal, but 
only on condition that you do not keep it 
down during change of harmonies (chords), 
for it would then cause a clash of discords. 
In other words, the damper-pedal may be 
used at any time, provided that it does not 
cause a confusion of sounds, that it does not 
produce diseords, that it does not destroy 
staccato effect, that it does not detract from 
the composer's evident intention. (b) 
L’istesso. (Italian) means ‘the same,” not 
necessarily “the same time” which is l’istesso 


tempo. It may refer to anything that has 
preceded it. (ec) The correct name is semi- 
staccato. Apropos of this there are three 


kinds of staccato: the “dash” staccato, or 


staccatissimo, 3 J ’ each note being worth 
(tat 


one-fourth i dy 8 vy 8 44) : 
\ @ @ 


staccato, e 2 each note being worth 
mat (Paha fa) oom 
one-ha semi- or 
a3 av 


| 


mezzo-staccato (¢ o@ 


) each note being 
~<a 


worth three-quarters of its note-value 
(DeS4 2%) 
OO .. 3 ne 
Fugue V, of Bach’s “Forty-eight.” 


Q. Will you please give me the rendering 
of the mordent and trill in measures 8 and 6 
from the end of Fugue V, in D major, Bach’s 
“Well-tempered Clavichord?” (Here follow 
some other questions.) —I. M., B. C., Canada. 


Measure 8 from end. 


According to Bach’s own directions. 


For other answers, please see letter. 


Diatonic and Chromatic. 

Q. Kindly inform me: (i) What is the dif- 
ference between diatonic and chromatic? 
(ii) What is the difference between a diatonic 
semi-tone and a chromatic semitone ?—C. ¥., 
Mostaganem, Algeria. 


A. (i) Diatonic consists of the regular 
notes of any one scale: that is, C, D, F, A in 
the key of C would be a diatonic passage, 
whereas, in the key of D, it would be chro- 
matie because this key requires a CZ and an 
Ft. Thus the diatonic notes of a key are the 
unaltered notes of that key. 

(ii) The diatonic semitones are the semi- 
tones occurring in the regular construction 
of a scale: thus e-f in the scale of C is a dia- 
tonic semitone, whereas -e-f% in the scale of G 
is a chromatic semitone, because the scale of 
G requires an f%. Any diminution or aug- 
mentation of a diatonic scale-note changes it 
to a chromatic degree. The chromatic notes 
(intervals) in the scale of C are C#, D¢ (B to 
F is diatonic), F%, G%, Af (B to C is dia- 
tonic). Other major scales may be taken 
similarly. The regular intervals of the regular 
minor scales are all diatonic; any alteration 
from the regular scale interval is chromatic. 
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limited 
budgets, choose’ 
Tourist 


THEiRD CABIN 


It is said that experience is a describes why the seasoned trav- 


great teacher. Perhaps that is eler to Europe often prefers this 
why so many experienced travel- class. Then, it has the feature 
ers enjoy Tourist Third Cabin. of being very inexpensive, which 
is a big item in modern travel. 


Round-trips cost from $184.50 
up. 
In our fleets we offer youachoice 


They are proud of their nomad- 
ic life and of their knowledge of 
how it should be accomplished. 
After all, if one goes about a 
bit, a home atmosphere that is 
informal and comfortable has 


of such famous liners as the 
Majestic, world’s largest ship, 


its advantages. Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, 


Lapland, etc.—and two remark- 


Evening decollete and dinner able steamers, Minnekahda and 


Minnesota that carry TouRIsT 
Third Cabin passengers ex- 


clusively. 


coats are not a requisite when 
one travels to Europe TouRIsT 
Third Cabin. That pretty well 


Fa@ 


Accommodations are reserved exclusive- 


=O 
(up) 


ONE WAY 


ly for American vacationists—the sort 


of people you will enjoy traveling with. 


WHITE JTAR LINE 
RED /TAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COM PANY 


Address Tourist Third Cabin Dept., No. 1 Broadway, New York, 
our offices elsewhere or authorized steamship agents. 
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“AN INTERESTING REVIEW 


A Group of Publications Selected from New Works Issued Since January 
First, 1928—These New Helps to Teachérs, Students and Active Music 
Workers Already Have Won Places as Outstanding “Best Sellers” 


If You Are a Teacher Just Ask for Any of These Works for Examinations or “On Sale” 


These Are 
Tremendously Popular 
With Piano Teachers 


Piano pieces so regularly 


Educational Works 
That Are 
Undisputed Successes 


“Tried and Tested” works 


that teachers use by the 
thousands. 


MUSIC PLAY FOR 
EVERY DAY 
The Gateway to Piano Playing 


No listing of leading music in- 
struction materials would be com- 
plete without this remarkable book 
for beginners. A short description 
of it is given elsewhere on this 


page. 


STANDARD GRADED 
COURSE OF STUDIES 
Originally Compiled by 
W. S. B. Mathews and 
Theodore Presser 


In Ten Grades—Price, $1.00 each 


This is truly America’s most 
widely known educational music 
work. Ic is constantly kept up-to- 
date. Its popularity requires many 
printings and thus following the 
foundation laid by the original 
compilers, Educational Experts re- 
view the volumes at each printing, 
making any revisions deemed ad- 
visable, keeping it abreast of the 
times as a graded course of the 
best piano study material selected 
from the works of the greatest 


composers and creators of standard ° 


study works. Its first volume 
covers the very beginning of study 
and then each volume covers a 
grade until the tenth leads into 
virtuosity. For very young be- 
ginners the first grade may be 
supplemented or preceded by an 
instructor such as ‘‘Music Play for 
Every Day.’’ 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
PICTURE HISTORY 
OF MUSIC 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
Price, $1.00 


A delightful story-like presen- 
tation of the earliest known facts 
about music and its development 
to date, together with much about 
the great masters and portrait in- 
troductions to the more modern 
great composers. A _ fascinating 
feature to the little student whose 
interest in music is stimulated 
greatly by this book is the group 
of over 100 cut-out pictures to 
paste in proper places throughout 
the book. 


HARMONY BOOK 
FOR BEGINNERS 


By PRESTON WARE OREM 
Price, $1.25 


A simply presented, colloquial 
exposition of the elements of har- 
mony. This harmony book _ is 
without a peer for private or class 
instruction or self-study. It lays 
a strong foundation for future 
musicianship. 


NEW RHYMES 
AND TUNES 


For Little Pianists 


By HELEN L. CRAMM 
Price, 75c 


A captivating book that starts 
with ‘‘Middle C’’ and with little 
pieces with words aids the little 
pianist to a knowledge of notation 
and a sense of rhythm. 


SELECTED 
CZERNY STUDIES 


Compiled and Edited by 
EMIL LEIBLING 
In Three Volumes 
Price, $1.00 each 


Czerny studies reign supreme 
with the teacher who wants the 
pupil to have a real foundation in 
piano playing. The ‘‘cream’’ of 

Czerny studies, pro- 
gressively arranged, 
are given in these 
volumes. Vol. 1 can 
be used in Grade 2. 


MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


= =Music Play for 


Every Day 


THE GATEWAY TO 
PIANO PLAYING 


Price, $1.25 


A new piano book for the 
very first instruction of the 
youngest piano beginners. 
In one season this book has 
become the greatest success 
of all Elementary Educa- 
tional Music Works. 


Filled with game-like lessons, captivating illustrations, 
easy piano material with great melodic and rhythmic in- 
terest and numerous other features, such as cut-out pic- 
tures, this instructor truly makes every lesson a playtime 
and encourages the little student to piano success that is 
highly gratifying to teachers and parents. Marvelous 
results attend the use of this book with five- to eight-year- 
old beginners. It is also published in four parts (40 cents 
each) and in twenty playtimes (20 parts at 25 cents each) 
for greater convenience in class aoe private teaching, 


TO PIANO PLAYIN 


Playtime Book 
By Mildred Adair Price, 75c 


The teacher may use this fine little work as a supple- 
ment to any very first instructor, or almost individually, 
since it starts out on. “‘Middle C’’ and introduces gradu- 
ally, through tuneful and rhythmic little pieces, the notes 
found in the treble and the bass clef. Pen drawings 
enhance the appeal of this book. 


Tuneful Tasks 
TWENTY LITTLE TUNES IN ETUDE FORM 
By John Thompson Price, 75c 


_ This is a very fine little volume of easy and attrac- 
tive studies exemplifying all forms of, elementary technic. 
The creator of it is one of the most practical and most 
successful teachers in this country and because he is a 
specialist in elementary teaching material his normal 
classes are very successful. 


Twenty-Five Primary Pieces 
By N. Louise Wright Price, 75c 


These 25 easy little numbers form excellent material 
for the progress of first grade piano students who have 
had the easier introductory work of first lessons. 


Keyboard Adventures 


By A. Louis Scarmolin Price, 60c 


Ten unique little early second grade study pieces that 
attractively and cleverly present technical points to 
young children. 


Melodious Study Album 


FOR YOUNG PLAYERS 
By A. Sartorio Price, $1.25 


_ There is so much to help second grade Piano students 
in this collection of 25 melodious study pieces that it is 
well for teachers to make its acquaintance. 


Piano Voluntaries 
Price, $1.00 


Twenty-six piano solos that are ideal for use as Pre- 
ludes, Offertories and Postludes for religious services 
and Sunday School exercises, Naturally, they also have 
a great appeal to many for home playing. 


On Our Street 


TWELVE PIANO PIECES 
FOR BEGINNERS 


By Allene K. Bixby 
Price, 75c 


No: little beginner will be 
backward about practice with 
such material as this used 
wisely in the earlier lessons. 
Illustrations to delight the 
young are given. 


0 


Priscilla’s Week 


SEVEN LITTLE CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 
By Mathilde Bilbro Price, 75c 


Thousands of little students already have been thrilled 
and delighted with these little pieces and their popularity 
with teachers insures their introduction to thousands of 
little students in the future. Each little number has 
a cute verse and also a typically juvenile illustration, 


Studies in Musicianship 


Selected Studies for 
the Pianoforte 
By 
STEPHEN HELLER 


Compiled and Edited by 
ISIDOR PHILIPP 


Book One—Price, $1.25 


The truly earnest and thorough piano pedagog will 
appreciate this splendid yolume which is the first issued 
of four volumes presenting a careful selection of the 
most useful of all of Stephen Heller’s finest studies, com- 
piled, edited and arranged by Isidor Philipp. 


WELLER PHILIPP 


Piano Dialogs 
By Helen L. Cramm Price, 75c 


A charming little yolume of unique and helpful little 
four-hand numbers for the first work in ensemble play- 
ing by two juvenile performers. 


Youthful Joys 


SIX VERY EASY PIANOFORTE RECREATIONS 
FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL 


By Georges Bernard Price, 75c 


These captivating little duets may be given to the 
little pupil early, since the pupil’s part is in the five- 
finger position. 


A Book of Indoor Marches 
Price, 75c 


This book of 22 marches has a use in all schools on 
up into high school and college gymnasiums or with 
any organization performing ideo marches or drills. 
The introduction gives vamp measures, bugle calls, signal 
chords and helpful data. 


Album of Cross-Hand Pieces 
Price, 75c 


So many pleasing and delightful effects are obtainable 
through cross-hand work on the keyboard that it is 
well for every pupil to be able to execute this attrac- 
tive feature of keyboard technic with grace and accu- 
racy. The 21 pieces in this book present the most de- 
sirable media for ci such proficiency. Several of 
these pe are in the latter part of the second grade 
and then they progress well up into the intermediate 
grades. : 


First Folk Songs for Violin 
By Mabel Madison Watson 


Price, Violin Part, 50c; Piano Part, $1.00 


The many violin teachers who have already made the 
acquaintance of this work are highly delighted with it. 
It is ideal for very first supplementary material to the 
average violin instructor; or some teachers, using other 
means than the average instructor for the presentation 
of the rudiments will find it suitable for first instruction 
in violin playing, either for private or class teaching. 
The author ingeniously utilizes the loved folk songs from 
all over the world, in arrangements within the beginner’s 
grasp, to develop foundation technic. 


Part Songs for Boys With 
Changing Voices 
Price, 60c 


Very useful in school work, being almost a course in 
choral singing, with its 10 numbers that range from 
the simplicity of the negro spiritual to the grand style 
of the Russian Cathedral Choir. Some of these num- 
bers may be sung, if desired, in unison. They are 
chiefly in two and three part with some four part. 


Y 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


Everything in Music Publications—World’s Largest Stock—Unexcelled Service on Mail Orders 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


used by leading teachers 
everywhere as to indicate 
possession of great teach- 
ing merits. 
FIRST GRADE PIECES 
11876 The First Lesson, BOE 


9835-Sia shee aes 
5786 S 


6482 
9632 


19685 


9631 Maypole Dance, Bughee 
19690 The Owl, Wright.... 
23337 Sandman, Weddle.... 
19688 The Ghost, Wright... 
18484 


16338 ‘The Eee meee 


22786 


SECOND GRADE PIECES 
16653 Little Indian Chief, 
Strickland ec\eine es $ 
7235 Rose Petals, Lawson.. 
22530 Captain Kidd, Blake.. 
7236 Ripples, Valsette, Law- 
5009 
18528 
23348 
4306 
Hamers Fees iea 
22659 A Hayride Party, Renk 
22545 Through the Air, Ar- 
peggio Waltz, Kern 
23552 Sleepy Hollow Tune, 
OURTEE « Baicataiey Us are a 
17720. Salute to the Colors, 
March, Anthony... 
22639 Captain Wood, March, 
Higerter iy inh iiss 
3450 May Day, Rathbun... 


THIRD GRADE PIECES 
11938 A Dream Song, For- 
is apenas Ate e” « $0.25 
-30 
23138 Forest Echoes, Right 
Hand Alone, Bliss.. .30 
23361 Fields in May, Preston .50 
17919 Bobolink Polka, Wol- ; 
Acasa eee 40 


Becks at .40 
Glowworms, Valdemar .40 
Giants, Rogers....... 1S) 
No Surrender, March, 
Morrison. ..ecvics -40 
23583 The Chase, Grey..... 25 
8899 boli bca oe Song, Shack- 
RAY og Ans pea 35 


Andy ene meet ine i. OU 
4584 On the Lake, Williams .40 
FOURTH GRADE PIECES 
18737 Moon Dawn, Friml..$0.50 
7014 Hungary, Koelling ... .50 
14917 Mocking Byes, 


50 
35 


A New Piano Collection 
Every Teacher Should Know 


BOYS’ OWN BOOK: OF 
PIANOFORTE PIECES 
Price, 75c 


Teachers and parents will find’ 
no difficulties in keeping boys in- 
terested in piano study when in 
the second grade, if this book is 
used judiciously for study and 
recreation at the keyboard. These 
23 pieces, mostl rades 2 and 
2Y3, with several about grade 3, 
are full of color, novelty and char- 
acteristics that delight boys. 


HELPFUL CATALOGS AND 
FOLDERS ON ANY GRADES 
OR CLASSIFICATIONS OF 
MUSIC CHEERFULLY SENT 
FREE ON REQUEST 


,Teachers should also ask for in- 
formation about our " 

Direct Mail Service 

and the details of 


our liberal On 
Sale’ Plan, 
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MASTER PIANISTS 
WHO PLAY THE BALDWIN 
BACHAUS 
GIESEKING 
DE PACLIMANN 
NAEGELE 
MUN Z 
CARRERASS 
puutich 


cmc ATS 


Unlike the violinist or cellist who can 
earry his priceless instrument with 
him, the concert pianist must build 
his career upon pianos available in 
those cities where he is to appear. 


His piano must always be perfect in 
tonal purity and response in order to 
express his interpretations faithfully. 


Hence the preference of the world’s 
master pianists for Baldwin — in con- 
cert and at home — because of the 
uniformly superior qualities in each 
model and in each instrument. 


With Baldwin ownership you, too, 
will enjoy the ultimate in artistic 
beauty and musical excellence. Bald- 
win Grands are priced from $1450. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Haldvoin 


| RE Wie + Gees Ee © « 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 
THE ART OF PIANISM 


Can be produced only by the perfect co-ordination of MUSI- 
CAL and TECHNICAL development. 


It is the teacher's duty not alone to develop digital dexterity and muscular con- 
trol, but to inculcate ideals of good taste, style, and beauty of tone and musical 
thought. 


It is of the utmost necessity then, that teaching material offer not only the op- 
portunity of working out technical problems, but that it be musically stimulating 
as well. 


New numbers for the younger and older pupil which measure up to this high 
standard of teaching material are: 


THREE LITTLE PIECES FOR YOU 


GOOD MORNING 
PLAYTIME 
SNOW FAIRIES 


Lacour, Marie D. 


A RICKSHAW RIDE 
Tenney, Albert Seward 


THE CUCKOO ae CReanseriptiom) dh ein fw aieceare eines otelsias nhs rig Cx, 
Grant-Schaefer, A. 


LITTLE HUMORESQUE 
Terry, Frances 


AN INOQUTSITIVE. MOSOULTO 
LAS CASADAS 
Evans, Marie Louise 


MENUETTO 
Brinkman, Joseph 


TREASURE ISLAND 
ORIENTAL MARCH FANTASTIC 


Klauber, Ruth 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Teachers will find our Thematic 


Catalogues of great help in selecting their 
material. 


teaching 


WORLD - FAMOUS COLLECTIONS 


Book of a Thousand Songs 


A collection of all the standard songs (words 
and “music) which everybody knows and loves. 
Contains more than one thousand favorite home, 
operatic,, sacred, patriotic, sentimental, college, 
plantation and many other kinds of songs, The 
‘most complete collection in the world. 536 pages. 
Beautiful green cloth edition, $3.00. Paper edition, 
$2.00. 


Masterpieces of 
Piano Music 


A collection of more 

than two hundred well- 

known compositions, including classic, modern, 

light operatic and sacred numbers. Ideal for the 

average player, as it contains all the music which 

could be played in years. 

536 pages. Beautiful red- 

cloth binding, $3.00. Paper 
binding, $2.00. 


The Child’s 
Own Musie Book 


The most complete child’s music book pub- 
lished, containing nursery rhymes, songs, games 
and a series of piano pieces and duets for juve- 
niles. A book which can be used by children 
of all ages. 536 pages. Beautiful blue-cloth 
binding, $3.00. Paper binding, $2.00. 

For sale where good music is sold. If your 
dealer cannot supply you we will send postpaid on 
receipt of price. Money cheerfully refunded if 
not entirely satisfied. (NOT SOLD IN CANADA.) 


MASTERPIECES 


PIARO MUSIC 


( ) Book of a Thousand Songs. 


The Mumil Publishing Co., Ine. 
( ) Masterpieces of Piano Music. 


1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $ for which ( ) Child’s Own Music Book. 


please send the books checked. () PAPER ( ) CLOTH 
( ) PLEASE SEND FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH CONTENTS. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 


What is a Key Signature? 
For what is Accent used? 


ON 


London founded ? 


on 


flats in the signature. 


6. Who wrote a great Hailstone Chorus and in what hoy 
7. Identify the following theme: 


(an You Gell? 


What is meant by Diatonic Tones? 


In what year was the Royal Philharmonia Society. of 


Spell the Subdominant Triad in the minor key with four 


Group 
No. 23 


blue Water? 


friends. 
= reception room reading table, 


Fil 


8. Who wrote the well-known song, In the Land of the Sky- 


9. What was the first opera, written entirely in America, to" 
come to public! performance? 


10. When was the first pipe organ brought to America? 


TURN TO PAGE 236 AND CHECK UP YOUR ANSWERS. 


Save these questions and answers as they appear in each issue of Tus Erupe Music Macazne month 
after month, and you will have fine entertainment material when you are host to a group of music loving 
Teachers can make a scrap book of them for the benefit of early pupils or others who sit by the 


4 
ees 


How Finck Discovered MacDowell — % 


Byes. 


The late Henry T. Finck’s “Golden Age 
of Music” is a gold mine of information 
and entertainment for musical book lovers. 
Here is his account of the part he played 
in discovering America’s most celebrated 
composer, 

“At the time when I became professor 
of musical history at the National Con- 
servatory it had a most efficient secretary 
in the person of Mrs. MacDowell, mother 
of the young man who was destined to 
become America’s foremost composer. 
She was extremely bright and amusing, 
and I often stopped for a chat with her. 
On one of these occasions I saw lying 
on her desk a collection entitled ‘Eight 


Songs.’ 
“What's this?? I said, picking it up. 
“‘My son’s latest compositions,’ she 
replied. ‘Take them home if you like’ 


“1 did so, and when I played them 


over on our Steinway I felt like shouting — 


GARSTER . 


‘Hats off, a genius!’—as Schumann did 
when he first came across a piece by 
Chopin. 


“From that day I became the cae) 


pion, the -panegyrist, the high priest, of 
Edward MacDowell. I needed no-one to 
confirm my opinion that America at last 
had a musical creator ranking with the 
great ones in Europe. The music told me 
that: and from year to year, as his genius 
matured, I grew more enthusiastic. I am 
not so foolish as to think I made Mac- 
Dowell famous. His music did that. But 


my glowing comments and my bold claims | 


for him greatly accelerated the growth of 
that fame. ... 1 once asked Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell how many MacDowell Clubs there 
were throughout the country. ‘About one 
hundred and fifty,’ she replied. I am 


vain enough to believe that my enthusias- 


tic comments accounted for the existence 
of some of those clubs,” 


A Pupil’s Repertoire 


By GrorGE COULTER 


TEACHERS should assist their pupils to 
compile a private repertoire of pieces 
learned by listing them in a note-book and 
giving a line and a number to each. If 
desired, the date when the piece is finished 
might be added. Students, both young 
and old, are pleased to contemplate a cata- 
logue of their pianistic achievements and 
are stimulated to keep adding to the di- 
mensions of the list. At the same time 
they should make it a rule to keep those 
pieces in playing condition, not allowing 
them, as is too often the case, to slip into 
forgetfulness and disuse, so that they might 
almost as well have never been learned. 


Too many pupils discard their pieces as 
rapidly as they are learned, with the re- 
sult that they can play well only one or 
two of the pieces in use at the moment. 
Should they be asked to play they are al- 
ways at a loss, having neglected to keep 
the old numbers up to form and knowing 
only the “plummy bits” from perhaps a 
score of compositions. 

The teacher should consult this register 
now and then and ask for this or that 
piece to be played, for it is likewise to his 
interest that his protégé should be able on 
demand to give a good account of himself 
as a practical musician, 


“The men who I have seen succeed best in life have always been cheer- 
ful and hopeful men, who went about their business with a smile on their 
faces and took the changes and chances of this mortal life like men, 
facing rough and smooth alike as it came.” 


"—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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and address of the inquirer. 


PCUSICAL EDUCATION 


MarGARET WHEELER Ross 


No questions will be answered in Tue Etupe unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


IN THE HOME 


Conducted by 


For Pytusical PyCothers : 


HIS DEPARTMENT has _ been 

casting about for some time to find 

a few practical and definite things 
that Tur Erupre mothers might do to en- 
courage their children in their music-study, 
awaken interest in the subject for them- 
‘selves and contribute to the development 
of music in the community. 

Without doubt your children will make 

_ more progress in a given subject if you are 
personally interested with them, and also 
without doubt your own interest will grow 

‘with the effort to know more of the sub- 
ject. 

With the coming of the spring season, 
when everything is budding out and new 
life is awakening in every direction, when 
every good mother is cleaning house, reno- 
vating wardrobes and making plans for 
new activities in the home circle, we are 
offering some concrete suggestions, any 
one of which, if followed out, will further 
the cause of music in your home and com- 

munity and will add zest and interest in 
your own life. 


Unique Richland Center Boys’ Band 


ROM THE BULLETIN of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs we 
take the following: “The Richland Center, 
Wisconsin, High School Band, comprised 
of one hundred boys under the direction 
of Peter Michelson and supported by the 
j cily, is one of the most unusual organiza- 
tions in the country and has gained a high 
standing in the matter of performance, so 
that it succeeds in winning first place in all 
state contests. One of the secrets of the 
success of this amazing organization is that 
a band of women calling themselves the 
“Band Mothers” have adopted the band 
and see that instruments and everything 
_ necessary is provided.” 

Here is a wonderful opportunity for a 
group of active mothers. Why not follow 
this example and see that your town sup- 
ports a boys’ band? Call a meeting of in- 
terested mothers and start the movement 
and endeavor to get the codperation of your 
city authorities. 


Those Dear Familiar Faces , 


NE OF the interested Erupe readers 
recently wrote this department as fol- 
lows: 

“Have you seen the beautiful sets 
of famous musicians that’ are to be ob- 
tained? I have a cousin teaching music. 
She has a large class. As my ‘bit’ to- 
wards National Music Week I sent a set 

of these pictures to her to use with her 

pupils. I think it makes the study of music 
_ more interesting to know something of the 
mposers—how they looked, how they 
d and where. When I studied music 
ny years ago my teacher kept me ham- 
ing away on notes, never pausing to 
me anything interesting about the per- 


sons who were responsible for the music. 
But there is so much more to music study 
than notes and instruments !” 

This letter offers a suggestion to an 
interested mother. Is your child familiar 
with the faces of the great musicians, and 
does it know anything about their every- 
day life or the period of history in which 
they lived? 

You might visit your public schools and 
find out the type of music teaching pro- 
vided and the character of teachers em- 
ployed to administer the subject. You 
might find need for improvement. If your 
school is without instruction in the sub- 
ject, begin an active campaign to put it in 
at the coming Fall session, and use the 
vacation months to bring it to fruition. 

Call the mothers of the community to- 
gether. Put the matter before them and 
appoint a committee to visit the members 
of the school board and urge the intro- 
duction of it into your schools. If you 
find your schools are not adequately pro- 
vided with a radio and reproducing instru- 
ments for the study of music-appreciation, 
you might start a movement in this direc- 
tion, or, if they already have the instru- 
ments, begin a campaign for new rolls 
and records. Organize the mothers, plan 
recitals, give teas and parties. All this 
will arouse interest and will make money 
to give your children and those of the com- 
munity a broader vision of music than they 
can get from an ordinarily restricted pub- 
lic school course. 


Increasing the Supply of Books 


HREE AVENUES may be found 

through which you can increase the 
supply of books upon music in your com- 
munity, the public library, the Parent- 
Teacher shelf and the Woman’s Club 
library. Look over the catalogs of these 
institutions in your community and find 
out how fully the subject of music biogra- 
phy, history and appreciation are covered. 
Remember the quality of musicianship lies 
not merely in your being able to execute on 
some instrument or to manipulate your 
vocal muscles. General musical knowledge 
can be gained only by reading and studying 
books on the subject, and small town chil- 
dren often lose out in competition with 
those from larger cities just because of re- 
strictions in this direction. 

If your town supports a Rotary and Ki- 
wanis club, interest them in raising the en- 
dowment for a worthy and gifted High 
School Student to be sent to the National 
Orchestra Camp next summer. You could 
easily grow enthusiastic if you looked into 
this seriously, and it would be great sport 
to mother such a movement and see it 
come to maturity. 

Finally, remember you are responsible 
for the character of music heard in your 


(Continued on page 231) 


HE great musicians, the great ar- 
chitects, the men and women 
whose names illumine every pro- 

fession, first showed their genius in 

their play when they were children. 

The gift of a little piano or an inter- 
esting set of building blocks may 
awaken a talent that will shape the 
career of a girl or boy ever after- 
wards. 

Schoenhut musical 
toys are most interest- 
ing and instructive. 
The Schoenhut Toy 
Piano has great educa- 
tional value. It teaches 
familiarity with the 
standard piano key - 
board, for even the smallest model has 
keys spaced correctly and is tuned ac- 
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‘‘SCHOENHUT”’ 
TOY PIANOS 


TOY ORCHESTRA BELLS 
XYLOPHONES AND UKULELES 


Just the Instrument for 
‘“Kinder Symphony” 


curately. There are forty different mod- 
els including both Baby Grand and 
Upright Pianos, ranging from five keys 
to three full octaves with half notes 
Priced from 50c¢ to $35.00 each. 

New this year, 
Schoenhut's Toy Pi- 
anos in “De Luxe 
Finish’ ,—Old Ivory, 
also Jade Green, in 
two-tone effect. Ask 
your dealer to show 
them to you. 

Be sure that the name SCHOEN- 
HUT appears on the front of the pia- 
no you buy; any other name appearing 
designates that it is not a Schoenhut. 

Schoenhut’s also make a full line of 
Toy Jazz-Orchestra Bells—Metalla- 
phones and Xylophones. They have an 
extra fine tone and delight the ear of 
the boy or girl musically inclined. Two 
beaters and an instruction come with 
each instrument. 

And the toy Ukuleles! [Every boy 
and girl wants one of these, for they 
are beautifully made and can be played 
like the more expensive instruments. 
There is the Ukulele Banjo for $1.00 
and up, and the Hawaiian Ukulele for 
$1.00 and $1.50 each. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME ‘‘SCHOENHUT’’? APPEARING ON 
EVERY TOY OR LABEL 


For Sale At All Toy and Department 
Stores. Send for Illustrated 
Booklet 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY 
2186 East Hagert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 
Original 


THOMPSON 


Books 


THE most popular and 

progressive piano teacher 
in America today is John 
Thompson. We publish all 
of the works which originally 
brought him fame. To 
know him well, our books 

are necessary. 


ORIGINAL THOMPSON BOOKS for PIANO 


The Introduction to the Piano 
Keyboard Frolics. 


24 Sketches in all Keys. 
Op. 23. 


Miniature Classics. 


First Studies in Velocity, Op. 30. 
(Gotham Edition, Nos. 53 and 54) 

For the Dev ampaua of valor’ ity 
(Gotham Edition, No. 39) 
Guide to Scale and Arpeggio Playing. 
(Gotham Edition, No. 62) .75 


1.00 


In two bdeks 


Py f) 


bei Style, 


15 


(Gotham Ed ion, Nis 6) . ae 


Bach’s Two-Part Inventions. Analy tical E dition. (Go shank Lit tion ‘ee 61) .75 


50 Selected Studies. 


Book of Etudes for Boys. 


Seven Musical Travelogues (Very New)...... 


From the works of Burgmueller, 
etc. (Gotham Edition, No. 60) . : 
(Gotham Edition, No. 63) papery 


Czerny, Gurli th, 


1.00 


1.00 


Any or all of the above works may be had for examination. 
Use this ad for an order form and check those you want. 


SCHROEDER and GUNTHER, Inc. 


17 East 45th Street 


New York 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 
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The Curtis Institute of Music inaugurated on Tuesday, January 15, a series 
of music programs broadcast over a network of 42 stations throughout the United 
States. 


Lees 


Programs hereafter will be broadcast on alternate Tuesday evenings from 
10 to 11 o'clock; the concerts for the current month being scheduled for March 12 
and 26. 


IETIAE 


=< 


See: 


These concerts will consist of performances by artist students of The Curtis 
Institute of Music, the Curtis Orchestra, and chamber music groups. 


The cities included in the national tie-up, together with the call letters of the 
stations, are listed here for convenience in listening in. 


New York City WABC Chicago WBBM New Orleans WDSU 
Philadelphia WFAN St. Louis KMOX Oklahoma City KFJF 
Boston WNAC Oil City WLBW Wichita KFH 
Baltimore WCAO Ft. Wayne WOWO Dallas KRLD 
Providence WEAN Kansas City KMBC San Antonio KTSA 
Syracuse WFBL Council Bluffs KOIL Little Rock KLR 
Buffalo WMAK Minneapolis WCCO . Denver 1KTEZ 
Pittsburgh WJAS Milwaukee WISN Salt Lake City KDYL 
Cleveland WHK Norfolk WTAR San Francisco KYA 
Washington WMAL Asheville WWNC Los Angeles KMTR 
Cincinnati WKRC Chattanooga WDOD Seattle KJR 
Detroit WGHP Nashville WLAC Portland KEX 
Toledo WSPD Birmingham WBRC Spokane KGA 
Akron WADC Memphis WREC Richmond WDBJ 
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Tylusic and W¥ladness 


HILIP THE FIFTH of Spain had the chronic blues or, path- 
ologically speaking, melancholia. He sat in his sumptuous 
palace at Madrid brooding over the loss of Gibraltar, the 

Spanish Netherlands, Milan, Sardinia and Naples. He saw 
his kingdom dissolving before a flood of enemies he was unable 
to stop. Now, apparently, his mind was ebbing in a fog of irre- 
pressible gloom. 

The court, in consternation, tried every thinkable remedy. 
Doctors, quacks, priests, alchemists, wise men, jesters and every- 
Beeeratied to bring back peepee : 
the reason of the monarch. 
Then someone suggested - | 
music as a last resort. 

The most famous 
singer of the time (1736) 
was Carlo Broschi, better 
known by his stage name of 
Farinelli, a male soprano, 
born in Naples in 1705. 
Farinelli was a pupil of the 
great Porpora. He had a 
large repertoire of operas 
in which he made historic 
successes. Indeed, we may 
almost say that we have to 
thank Farinelli for Handel’s 
“Messiah” and. the other 
Handel oratorios. It came 
about in this way. During 
the opera war in London 
Farinelli joined the ranks of 
Handel’s enemies and by 
reason of his unlimited suc- 
cess defeated Handel so 
badly that the great com- 
poser turned his attention 
from opera to oratorio. 

Philip’s advisors sent 
for Farinelli. In a compara- 
tively short time his art so 
fascinated the deranged 
king that His Majesty was 
restored to mental health. 
No one knows just what 
Farinelli’s musical thera- 
peutics were, what tonal 
remedies he employed. The 
fact remains that, whatever 
he did; it worked, and 
worked marvelously. 
Philip retained him in Ma- 
drid at the fabulous annual 
salary of 50,000 francs, a 
worthy fee for a doctor, 
musical or otherwise. 

Through the centuries, we have fragmentary records of the 
innumerable human attempts to relieve darkened minds through 
the employment of music. Just how much benefit the harp play- 
ing and the psalm singing of David may have been to King Saul, 
no one can tell, because the medical men of that day were little 
above the level of voodooism. Indeed, even at this hour, there 
is nothing that even approaches a specific use of the tone-art for 
scientific therapeutic results. 

All that we know is that the marvelous phenomenon called 
music has at certain times an uncanny influence upon mental 
conditions normal and abnormal. After the great war there 
were reported numerous instances of shell-shocked men who had 
been brought back to normal conditions through careful medical 
attention and through recollections of their former selves first 
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established through hearing some well-known musical theme. 
Thus music at the time was given great credit for mental cures 
in which it played a part. } 

All this was followed by well-meaning but often scientif- 
ically untrained zealots, who sought to exploit music as a panacea 
for all manner of ills. Men of science, however, always reticent 
in admitting discoveries until proved beyond all doubt, were 
forced now and then to witness some results, achieved through 
the employment of music, which pointed to progress. 

cr 1 The subject of disor- 
dered minds is interesting to 
all of us, because we instine- 
tively realize that heredity, 
an injury to the skull, a 
ruptured blood vessel, an 
unnatural mental or emo- 
tional strain or even an 
overload of microbes in the 
system, might put any one 
of us behind the intermin- 
able series of locked doors 
which separate the mind- 
sick from society. Added 
to this, we are more than 
ordinarily interested to dis- 
cover whether we have in 
music something which will 
help us all to set free those 
emotions which, if re 
pressed, may lead to brain 
collapse. When we remem- 
ber that the barrier between 
sanity and insanity often is 
only paper thin, we realize 
how vital to all of us this 
subject may be. 

The oft-disputed philos- 
ophy of Dr. Sigmund Freud 
of Vienna has commanded 
the attention of the world 
and bewildered the ma 
All that they have b 
able to make of it is that 
some great savant has been 
trying to tell them that de- 
sires, emotions and ambi- 
tions, ruthlessly repressed 
by whatever cause, might 
result in mental and physi 
cal illness. Immediately cer- 
tain psychologists and mu- 
sicians have reasoned that 
through musical expression 
many emotions are freed, 
and, therefore, music might 

really be used as a beneficial treatment in hospitals fo- mental 
hygiene, to say nothing of the millions of cases of people with 
disturbed minds, who make up no small part of the fabric of 
modern society. 

Let it be noted that such terms as ““Mad House,” “Lunatic 
Asylum” and “Insane Asylum” have been very generally dis- 
carded as casting a cruel opprobrium upon the mind-sick unfor- 
tunates who tenant them. Instead they are called “Hospitals 
for Mental Hygiene” or some similar term. They mark the 
difference between the old-time methods of curing the insane 
and the modern. Doubtless you have seen the famous painting 
of a courtyard in an ancient madhouse with the victims, 
chained to posts, being disciplined by a ferocious keeper with a 
leather knout. This condition existed in many parts of the 
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world up to the middle of the last century. It was succeeded © 


by the more humane repressive tools such as the padded cell, 
the leather muff and the straight-jacket. 

Will it surprise you to learn that, in the modern institutions, 
the padded cell, the leather muff and the straight-jacket have 
given way to music, games and warm baths? Instead of cruelly 
restrictimig and repressing the patient, he is urged to employ 
any healthy form of expression. 

One of the men who have helped in bringing about this great 
change is Dr. Willem Van de Wall of the Department of 
Welfare of the state of Pennsylvania. Dr. Van de Wall is a 
musician of distinguished attainments. He has played in sev- 
eral of the great symphony orchestras of the world, his instru- 
ment, Lord bless you, being that of King David, the harp. A 
humanitarian and altruist of extraordinarily self-sacrificing out- 
look, he trained himself for this great work. Dr. Van de Wall 
saw that one of the things that mankind needed most was mental 
poise and life development through expression. He wisely 
realized that whatever he did in his work with the abnormal 
mind would have to be done in conjunction with and under the 
supervision of the trained physician. Thus he has given years 
of his life to working out his theories, in hospitals of mental 
hygiene, in association with some of the most experienced psy- 
chiatrists of the world. 

He has ng panacea, no “cure all,” no specific for special cases. 
There can be no question, however, that what Dr. Van de Wall 
has done has helped to make thousands of unfortunates happy 
and has restored some to normal lives in the great outside world. 
Recently we went with him to the so-called violent ward of that 
model institution, the “State Homeopathic Hospital” at Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. In past years few observers were ever 
admitted to such parts of a hospital. Even now it is far from 
a pleasant experience. Yet in the old days, when repression in- 
stead of expression was the rule, most of the raving maniacs 
were people who raved merely because they were bound down 
and trying to get free. Now, when the victim is seized with a 
violent spell, he is gently but firmly led to a warm bath and kept 
there until relaxed. Then he is taken cut and dried off and led 
to the music room and game room where a teacher earnestly and 
actively sings and plays with a persistence that baffles the or- 
dinary observer. Singing, playing the piano, playing instruments 
of the toy symphony type, dancing, or anything to develop in- 
terest through play, melody and rhythm is used. The results 
are so infinitely more humane that there is no comparison with 
the old, semi-barbaric methods. Of course there are some cases 
that are beyond help or even being interested in such treatment. 


Others show improvement entitling them to promotion toward | 


THE: PIANOSIN: THE 


T HE piano to-day has a wholly new and higher significance 
in the home. 

Every day we are made speechless by some new electrical, 
acoustical or mechanical marvel which is contributing to our 


happiness. The talking machine, the radio, the mechanical 
piano, and other devices, are contributing so much to this age 
of music that we are wholly without adjectives to express our 
delight at the glorious prospect. Daily we give thanks to the 
Almighty for having been born in this wonderful age. Life, 
musically speaking, was not nearly so delightful twenty-five 
years ago. 

All this, however, adds vast importance to the piano. The 
piano is rightly the heart of the home of culture. The radio 
and the sound reproducing instruments have increased its 
delights immensely. Conversely, the piano, which is the high- 
way to musical understanding, may increase one’s musical 
appreciation and comprehension so that everything that is 


a cure. We heard one group sing, very creditably, complicated 
choral numbers; and, upon another occasion, we saw given upon 
the stage, under Dr. Van de Wall’s direction and with surprising 
effectiveness, a musical revue which lasted a whole evening. 

Following is an extract from the sixteenth annual official 
(1928) report of Dr. Henry I. Klopp, M.D., F. A. C. P., Super- 
intendent of the Allentown State Hospital. Dr. Klopp is one 
of the most distinguished psychiatrists in America; and_ his 
attitude toward the results achieved through music under Dr. 
Van de Wall’s direction is one of the most interesting evidences 
of progress in the treatment of mental disease. 

“The Music Department was recognized in January, 1927, 
and placed in charge of an experienced and competent director, 
since which time there has been definite and satisfactory progress. 

“Music in the Allentown State Hospital is classed not as a 
therapy but a diversion: nevertheless it has a certain amount of 
therapeutic value. Instances can be cited where patients have 
been helped directly or indirectly by music. A ‘Patients’ Choral 
Class” was organized, consisting of thirty members. They made 
their first public appearance in a concert of Negro Spirituals on 
April 6, 1927, following which they also gave a radio concert in 
Allentown. Nine of this number are on furlough. Music alone 
is not responsible for this condition but it was an aid in making 
it possible. The same may be said in regard to plays and pageants 
given by the patients at the Christmas season and at other times. 

“The past two years, out-door pageants staged for the 
benefit of the patient-audiences have been repeated for the 
benefit of the public. The systematic training and appearance 
before the public gives the patient self-control and poise. Patients 
often come to the music room in a depressed or disturbed state 
of mind; for these music has a beneficial effect. The depression 
disappears or the disturbed patient becomes quiet and eventually 
joins in the singing or playing with manifest interest. The same 
applies in the ward group singing; generally the most disturbed 
patients become quiet and listen or take part in the singing. One 
morning each week a trained mixed quartet visits the bed patients 
who look forward to their coming. Some of these patients ask 
for books and join in the singing, while a majority request their 
favorite selections. It has been of interest to note that ‘jazz’ is 
seldom requested, the patients preferring a higher tvpe of 
MUSIC. 

“The Occupational Therapy and Physical Education Depart 
ments are important adjuncts to the Musical Department in the 
presentation. of pageants and plays. The latter has a definite 
part in the programs by giving folk dances drills and marches; the 
former, in the preparation of properties and costumes, which are 
made by the patients.” 


MODERN HOME 


heard over the radio and the sound reproducing instruments 
becomes many fold more enjoyable and significant. 

The public’s appetite for music has been whetted by these 
more recent inventions until it is no more willing to be content 
with merely hearing music. It wants to know and to under- 
stand. There is a world of difference between the person 
who is merely able to understand a language and the one who 
can read and write a language. Not until one is able to read 
and write can one lay claims to true literacy. 

In these days one is indeed unfortunate who has not had 
an introduction to the mysteries of musical art through the 
study of the piano. Even though one has elected to study 
the violin, the trombone, the cornet, the clarinet, the saxo- 
phone, the oboe, the cello or any other musical instrument, a 
knowledge of the piano, revealing the harmonic background, is - 
really an essential. 

The piano is the basic instrument of music culture. 


Wise Students and Wise Teachers, Everywhere, are Planning now for an Aggressive Summer 
Course of Music Study. Making the Summer Worth While is Our Most Important 
Forward, Educationally, Step of Recent Years. 
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he Golden Age of 2Cusic Study Has Arrived 


New Worlds for Ptusic Lovers and Ptusic Students 


The Eminent Conductor-Composer 


W ALTER DAMROSCH 


Discusses for THE ErupE the tremendous Educa- 
tional Renaissance in Music Opened by the Radio. 


Millions of people have heard the voice of Walter Damrosch but have 
never seen him in person. All this has come about in a little over five years. 
The world is just waking up and rubbing its eyes over the wonder of it all.. 
More than this, they have heard right in their own homes a large number of 
concerts of the great masterpieces of the foremost composers, directed by this 
famous musician. Dr. Damrosch, who made his debut as a conductor in the 
early eighties, had been directing great orchestras, famous choruses, and leading 
opera companies, not only in New York but also upon tours which took him 
during forty years to every part of the United States and many parts of Europe. 
Thousands had heard these performances and enjoyed them. Then suddenly 
the doors were flung open by the radio, and millions more were admitted to 
these concerts over the air. Recently he has been conducting an extensive series 
of morning educational concerts for school children. He has been one of the 
strongest protagonists for the educational value of the radio. What bearing 
has this renaissance upon the work of the average teacher? Dr. Damrosch’s 


6é O MATTER how continuously 

one works in association with 

the radio, it is impossible to get 
over the marvel of this astounding means 
of disseminating sound in all directions, 
over invisible wires of ether. Edward 
Bellamy, in his ‘Looking Backward,’ pre- 
dicted years ago that this would come to 
pass. In the eighties it was looked upon 
as the fanciful dream of the romancer 


history. It took years to introduce the 
telephone, the electric light, the automo- 
bile and other wonderful inventions for 
the delight of mankind. In the case of 
the radio, however, the whole country was 
swept by storm; and before anyone knew 
it there were hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars worth of radio equipment distributed 
in homes all over the land. How can one 
account for such a remarkable occurrence? 


comments upon the subject will prove illuminating and stimulating to everyone, 

Through co-operation with the Radio Corporation of America, Dr. Dam- 
rosch has prepared one of the most unusual series of educational programs ever 
issued. The twenty-four programs, given over WJZ, New York, and twenty- 
six affiliated stations, include compositions from a large number of the great- 
est masters. The series commenced October 26, 1928, and was given on Friday 
mornings, in different series, at 11.00 A. M. and at 11.30. The Teacher's 
Manual; which was prepared by Dr. Damrosch for this Educational Hour and 
which can be procured by teachers only, on application to the Division of Edu- 
cation of the Radio Corporation of America, at 233 Broadway, New York, is a 
sixty-four page book of questions and answers of great practical interest. A 
valuable list of all of the compositions recorded for reproduction on the Victor, 
Duo-Art, Edison, Ampico, Brunswick, and Columbia, enables the teacher to 
know what music is available to be rendered over and over again for study pur- 
poses in the class room. 


standing occasional elections, prize fights, tomed to do at my Children’s Symphony 


and football games. Take music away Concerts. I was told not to shout into 
from the radio, and ask yourself what re- the microphone but to speak in my ordi- 
mains. nary tone of voice. Then one of the offi- 

“The letters that have poured into me, cials came running in and told me that | 
from thousands all over the country, are had an unusually fine radio voice. Since 
from people who pour out their hearts in many others have said the same thing, I 
gratitude for the opportunity to hear for have to believe that it is true. Some 


voices seem to carry unusually well over 
the radio. 


the first time in their lives a wealth of 


concerts of great music. These people are This is possibly due to the fact 


Now it is as firmly entrenched in the 
American home as the kitchen stove. It 
has become one of the necessities of life. 
The family without a radio receiving set 
of some kind is poor indeed. 

“The manner in which the American 
public appropriated the radio is one of the 
most vivid and dramatic episodes in our 


The marvel of the thing is doubtless re- 
sponsible for part; but I have not the 
least doubt that the hunger for music, par- 
ticularly good music, was the main reason 
for the literal tidal wave of interest which 
made all this possible. It is undeniable 
that music forms the chief phase of inter- 
est in this wonderful movement, notwith- 


amazed at the new worlds which the radio 
has opened to them. The results are as- 
tounding beyond belief. 


The First Concert 
cee THE FIRST CONCERT one of 
the officials asked me to say a few 
words in comment such as I was accus- 


that the speakers take great pains to pro- 
nounce clearly articulately 
artificial effort and at the same time color 
their vowels so that the effect is full rather 
than flat when the voice is received in the 
home. Another reason is the lack of ex- 
aggeration. One may speak softly, with 
the lips close to the microphone, and attain 


and without 
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a far better effect than if one spoke vo- 
ciferously a few feet away. Political ora- 
tions heard over the radio are sometimes 
very trying when the speaker has the 
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task of speaking at the same time in a- 


large hall where no provision has been 
made for local amplification. 


How Will the Radio Affect Ordinary 


Concerts? 


66 4 T FIRST my concerts over the air 

were regarded in a spirit of an- 
tagonism by my colleagues. There was 
unquestionably a widespread prejudice 
against them. This, however, is the atti- 
tude toward all pioneer work. Blazing 
the way requires the courage to go ahead, 
notwithstanding obstacles. I was even 
looked upon as an enemy to good music. 
One artist even said; 

No decent and self-respecting musician 
of prominence should ever perform over 
the radio, because it will ruin the business 
interests of musicians. The radio, by cre- 
ating a large public of its own, which can 
hear music for nothing and will no longer 
go to concerts at which admission is 
charged, will bring about incalculable losses 
to artists everywhere. 

“The first loom, the first cotton gin, the 
first iron steamship, even the automobile, 
met with similar opposition. People do 
not seem to understand that these mar- 
velous inventions come and that it is the 
public that decides whether it wants them 
or not. In the case of the radio. the public 
decided unanimously and_ instantaneously. 
What is the result? Millions of people are 
hearing fine music for the first time in 
their lives. They are being educated to 
the best at one hundred times the ratio 
possible through any other means. 


Growth of Interest 


FA Pe MY WAY of thinking, the radio 
is manufacturing musical interest 
so fast that the desire to attend concerts 
in person, to hear the artists who are 
known to this radio audience, will be so 
great that musicians will rejoice at the 
result. For the time being, the American 
public is determining, as never before, just 
what musical wares they propose to pur- 
chase. They will have a chance to deter- 
mine in advance which concerts they de- 
sire to attend, upon the merits of the 
artists rather than upon fictitious reputa- 
tions and the advice of press agents. 

“An experience I had two years ago em- 
phasizes this conviction. When making 
a tour with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra one of the Sunday Afternoon Con- 
certs was in the Music Hall at Cincinnati. 
The auditorium was completely sold out. 
The manager said to me: ‘Mr. Damrosch, 
it is fourteen years since you have been 
in Cincinnati. There are thousands in the 
hall who have heard your voice but who 
have never seen you. They have heard 
you every Saturday night over the radio, 
and | think that they would like to hear 
you speak in person.’ When I came out 
to conduct the second part of the program 
I addressed the audience with the same 
greeting and the same tone of voice | nat- 
urally use over the radio: ‘Ladies. and 
gentlemen.’ A loud laugh of delight burst 
from the audience. Then it was that I 
realized that a great part of the audience 


had perhaps come to see the orchestra and_ 


the conductor they had heard so often 
invisibly. 


Concerts for Juveniles 
66 HE CHILDREN’S CONCERTS I 


am now conducting regularly each 
week are not in any way intended to sup- 
plant musical education, as given direct by 
teachers, but to supplement it. The interest 
in music in our public schools has reached 
a peak that never existed before. It calls 
for supplementary work on a very large 
scale. The great National High School 


Orchestra at Chicago last spring was a 
musical educational triumph that one could 
have hardly imagined ten years previously. 
This great organization of three hundred 
and more young people, brought together 
by Mr. Joseph E. Maddy from high 
schools all over the country, gave me one 
of the greatest thrills of my life. The 
quality of tone, the rhythm, the eagerness, 
the quickness with which they took hints, 
bespoke an advance in musical educational 
work in our public schools that is so dra- 
matic that it scarcely seems real. 

“My duty as a conductor is primarily 
to instill a love for the best music. This 
begets a desire for knowledge. It whets 
the appetite for music study. Musical edu- 
cation will become more diversified in the 
future. That is, instruments other than 
the piano and the violin will become popu- 
lar. There will be, without doubt, as many 
piano students as ever; but in addition to 
these there will be a vast number of 
additional students of the other instru- 
ments of the orchestra. The time is 
coming, if it is not already here, when the 
young person who is incapable of playing 
some legitimate instrument, and playing it 
well, will be regarded as illiterate, just as 
though he were unable to read or write. 


The Practical Piano 


66 HE GREAT ADVANTAGE of 

the piano is that it is the most 
practical, the most complete, of all the in- 
struments. When one is alone, musically 
speaking, the piano is sufficient in itself. 
This is not the case with the instruments 
of the orchestra, which demand the back- 
ground of the harmonic fabric as an ac- 
companiment. Every music student, no 
matter what instrument; he plays, should 
also study the piano. In many European 
conservatories this is compulsory. It is 
my conviction that the enormous interest 
stimulated by the radio will create a huge 
demand for music study and that-in the 
future teachers of the various instruments, 
notably the piano, will benefit immeasur- 
ably. 

“Radio transmission is improving so 
rapidly that it is difficult to keep pace with 
it. This is not due entirely to electrical 
science but to a better understanding of 
artistic conditions of transmission. For 
instance, my assistant in the operating 
room listens attentively to the performance 
and then to the result over a receiving set 
in another room. Then the positions of 
the instruments are carefully adjusted so 
that the effect reproduces that actually 
heard by the ‘auditor in person. Great care 
is taken in the preparation of every detail 
of every program, because the responsi- 
bility of playing for a radio audience, with 
its millions of listeners, is surely as great 
as that of playing for a few thousand in 
a metropolitan music hall. 

“Tt is notable that people everywhere are 
taking more serious interest in great music. 
They want to know more about musical 
history and the science of music. While 
music may be enjoyed without such knowl- 
edge of it, there is no doubt that the pleas- 
ures of music are enhanced enormously 
for those who have taken the trouble to 
become acquainted with the art in a prac- 
tical manner.” 


“Municipal authorities all over the coun- 
try recognize that a city is measured largely 
by its attitude toward art and that, while 
fine paving, impressive buildings, and beau- 
tiful parks are things to be desired, yet un- 
less an administration develops the aesthetic 
as well as the physical side of the city and 
leaves its residents better citisens with 
higher ideals of intellectual enjoyment, tt 
has neglected a great part of its duty.” 

—Freperick R. Huser, 
Municipal Director of Music, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


PCusical Research 


By LEoNoRA SILL ASHTON 


Practne a fact on paper with one’s own 
hands as well as looking up the history of 
men and events, forms a strong and certain 
link in the memories. Why not make use 
of this psychological asset in the teaching 
of music? 

Of course, too much of this work even 
though it is of a musical character, cannot 
be done in connection with the lesson. Re- 
member, your pupils are brought to you 
first to learn to play. But once a month 
is not too often to ask for a short musical 
essay from each scholar. 

The subjects of these essays need not 
always be ones of musical biography, al- 
though, of course, these should have a 
place in your program. The history of 
the different marks and symbols of nota- 
tion is.a fruitful theme reaching back into 
the early ages of man’s musical intelligence. 

Such a knowledge, clearly obtained and 
secured in the mind, is a great aid to sight 
reading. The key and time signatures, the 
different kinds of notes, the clefs them- 
selves, will stand out thenceforth with the 
clear cut lines of interest and understand- 
ing. 

Embellishments, with their different signs 
and symbols, so often a tantalizing sight 
on the music page, should next be con- 
sidered in their historical aspect. 

As time and the pupil progress, different 


forms of music may be considered as the 
subject of research. 

Then, viewed historically, the various 
dances, the plain song, the many-voiced 
music, the oratorio, the sonata and the 
playing piece gain added interest to the 
performer. 

The task of obtaining this synthetic 
knowledge is not a hard one. In every 
teacher’s home there should be a musical 
encyclopedia and dictionary of musical 
terms: and it will be a simple matter for 
the pupil to consult these once a month, or 
oftener, if possible. 

Above all things, however, the student 
should not be allowed to copy the history 
or description from the book. Let him read 
it once, twice, three times and then write 
the knowledge he has gained with his own 
hand and in his own manner. 

The subjects may broaden out indefi- 
nitely to the history of the different musical 
instruments, to the music of different coun- 
tries and to secular as distinct from re- 
ligious music. All these topics may be 
treated in the manner of research. 

Then not only will a good knowledge of 
the facts of music be planted in the schol- 
ar’s mind, but that mind will also be un- 
consciously trained to a detailed, compre- 
hensive and therefore firm grasp. of under- 
standing. 


©Griplets 


By T. A. HitcHincs 


“WaT are those?” demanded a small 
pupil of her teacher, pointing to a whole 
row of triplets she had unearthed. She 
was always finding something of the kind 
to ask about, although she was not far 
enough advanced to receive them in her 
regular lessons. 

“Those are triplets,’ the teacher in- 
formed her blandly. Seeing a puzzled 
frown on her face he explained further, 
“You see, they are arranged into groups 
of three. Each group has a small nu- 
meral placed under or over it, as the case 
may require, so that you~ will know they 
are triplets just as soon as you see them.” 

“Yes,” said the cross-examiner, “But— 
how do you play ’em?” 

This seemingly simple question, “How 
do you play ‘em?” becomes most perplex- 
ing, even for those far advanced in music, 
when they stumble onto some such puz- 
zling arrangement as this: \ 


where, instead of the conventional quarter 


notes, one hand plays eighth notes while 
the other takes the triplets. 

Let us use a little simple arithmetic on 
it. The least common multiple of three 
and two being six, let us make over the 
group of three notes in the triplet. If 
they be written as a group of six six- 
teenth notes, thus: 


it can readily be seen that the second of 
the two eighth notes should be played one- 
sixteenth after the second note of the 
triplet. 

When the triplet is written to one-eighth 
note and an eighth rest to each group, 
as found in some arrangements of the 
Walts from Gounod’s “Faust,” they are 
played the same as the above example, 
the rest falling one-sixteenth behind the 
second note of the triplet. 

If the first note in each triplet is slight- 
ly accented, it will be found a great deal 
easier to hold the rhythm. 


Sdlient Points for Practice Hours 
By W. B. Batley 


To sucCEED in music do more real prac- 
ticing and less mere “strumming.” 

The real effort must be yours. You 
cannot be taught unless you want to learn. 

Practice can be done without thought. 
Use your brain during every minute of the 
practice time. Listen to the sounds you 
make and compare them with the ones 
your imagination tells you should be pro- 
duced make your fingers give 


the sounds they ought to give before you 
are satisfied. Practice implies study anc 
careful and constant attention. 

Be sure you feel constantly the rhythn 
of the selection you are practicing. Ever 
to untrained persons a strong rhythm lend: 
life and vitality to a piece. When rhythr 
is lax and tempo-continuity is broken the 
piece is dead. Good, strong rhythm is th 
heartbeat of music. 


“The value of music in our schools can hardly be over-estimated. 


Probably, after the three R's, music is of greater practical value than any 
I believe that all children should be taught to sing and 
that as many as possible should be taught to play on some musical instru- 


other subject. 


ment.”—Dr. Joun J. TiGert, 


LA CASCADE DU CHATEAU AT NICE 
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Music on the 
Pyloon- Kissed Riviera 


APPRECIATION 


For months the daily mail of the Editor of THE ErupE Music Mac- 


AZINE has been peppered with enthusiastic letters from ETUDE readers 


intimate travel articles. 


who have gone out of their way to express their appreciation of these 
Your Editor desires in turn to thank those 


who have written and to assure them that the pleasant effort in pre- 


_ “Fair Riviera Kissed by Moon-beams”’ 


i) 


HE POET may as well have called 
it the “Kissed by sun-beams,” be- 
cause nowhere in the world does 
old Sol shine with more kindly, yet spark- 
ling, refreshing iridescence than along 
the Cote d’Azur—coast of blue. Why is it 
called the Coast of Blue? Surely the 
sapphire and turquoise tints of the Mediter- 
ranean are only part of the kaleidoscope 


_ of colors with which the entire Riviera is 


it really is. 


, 


painted, from Genoa to Marseilles. But, 
withal, this magic spot is never more allur- 
ing than when the moon throws its veil 
of mystery over a dreamland of poets, 
painters, musicians and, alas, gamblers. 
Often as the word “Riviera” pops up in 
the press, very few people who have not 
ectually been there have any idea what 
The word “Riviera” is simply 
the Italian term for “coast.” In fact, the 
Riviera is a ribbon of semi-tropical Para- 
dise running between the Mediterranean 
and the Maritime Alps (the Apennines) 
properly between Genoa and Nice, but 
actually between Genoa and Marseilles. 


Here, to a pathway lined with nature’s 
leveliest floral frescoes, come millions of 
people to renew their youth in a land of 


i 


/ 


. 
iy 


: 


reveries. 


Romantic Genoa 


AVE FOR PAGANINI, the city of 
Genoa, our starting point on the trip 


to the Riviera, is little known to musi- 
_ Cians. 


This is very singular, because 
Genoa is a city of extraordinary magnifi- 
cence, portraying the huge prosperity of 
the maritime merchant princes of other 
years. Music and art usually follow such. 
These powerful gentry lived in buildings 
resembling the great modern banking 
houses in our American cities—in the wake 
of riches—but in Genoa there is a strange 
_ paucity of musical history such as that 
which has made Naples, Rome, Venice, 
Florence, Milan and even Bologna immor- 
tal. Paganini and his haunts are still re- 
‘vered in the city of his birth (Oct. 27, 
782). Probably half of what has been 
vritten about this gaunt genius is apocry- 


his son's queerness in after life. The 
ern heme ais would readily attrib- 


Vetabs © ‘ 


cenary father. 


SIXTH IN THE SERIES OF MuSICAL TRAVELOGUES 


INTIMATE VISITS TO EUROPEAN 
MuSICAL SHRINES 


By JAMEs FRANCIS CooKE 


paring these articles has been more than repaid by their generous ap: 


preciation. 


His experiences abroad were the inspiration for the great 
“Trip to Musical Europe” prize contest. 


He hopes to be able to con- 


gratulate the lucky winner of the first prize and the winners of the 
many other prizes, as soon as the contest is decided. 


Part | 


ute the man’s schizoid tendencies to the 
severe discipline of his youth. Father Pa- 
ganini was a clerk of a shipping firm. He 
saw that music was a means by which the 
family fame might be exalted. He played 
the mandolin and was his son’s first 
teacher. Any lack of interest upon the 
boy’s part was punished with whippings 
and starvation. His mother, on the other 
hand, had a dream in which an angel ap- 
peared to her and told her that the boy 
would become the greatest violinist in the 
world. She accordingly mitigated the 
father’s harshness with all possible kind- 
nesses. At the age of nine Paganini made 
a distinguished début and was thereafter 
obliged to play a solo in church every 
Sunday. 


Paganini Traditions 

HE CAREER of the great Paganini 

has often been celebrated in fiction 
and in drama. His teachers were, con- 
secutively, Servetto, Giacomo Costa, Rolla 
and Ghiretti. The violinist’s life seems 
to have been shadowed with incidents of a 
highly theatrical character. For instance, 
when his father took the boy to study with 
Rolla, they found the Maestro sick in bed. 
On the table in the anteroom was a re- 
cently completed concerto by Rolla. Father 
Paganini bade his son take up his violin 
and play the new work. The sick teacher 
demanded to know who was the professor 
playing his work. When he was told it 
was a boy he rushed from bed to witness 
the .spectacle, declaring that there was 
nothing remaining to teach the child. De- 
spite this, he did take the little Paganini 
as a pupil for several months. 

A touch of comedy was added later when 
a Swedish amateur, obsessed with a de- 
sire to play the bassoon, requested Paga- 
nini to write a series of solos for the in- 
strument. The bassoon is an indispensable 
color on the orchestral palette; but, as a 
solo instrument in the hands of an ama- 
teur, it bears all the charm of a coloratura 
duck. Nevertheless, the good Swede was 
so delighted with the compositions that he 
pulled the improvident Paganini out of a 
hole with a handsome reward. 

Meanwhile the thirteen-year-old child 
was being ceaselessly exploited by his mer- 
He longed to be free, and 
a few years later we find him breaking 


from his stern parent and going through 
the experiences that all too often overtake 
youths who have been severely . repressed 
for years. 


A Dissipated Youth 

HE YOUTHFUL Paganini soon be- 

came an accomplished libertine, the 
associate of card “sharks” and ladies and 
gentlemen of questionable behavior. He 
sowed his wild oats with unremitting en- 
ergy and accompanying disaster, for years. 
After one debauch at the card table he 
gambled away his violin. The next day at 
Leghorn he was at a loss to secure an in- 
strument on which to play. A kindly 
French merchant lent him a_ valuable 
Guarnerius. After the concert Paganini 
sought to return it; but the merchant re- 
fused to accept it. It was this violin that 
became Paganini’s proudest possession for 
life. When he was racing with death, in 
1840, this violin was his companion. Those 
who heard his. ante mortem improviza- 
tions describe them as wonderful beyond 
description. On May 27th of that year 
the gaunt hands reached out for the Guar- 
nerius and clasped it to his breast. The 
great Paganini was no more. He willed 
the instrument to Genoa; and there it may 
be seen in a glass case in the Sala Rossa 
of the Municipal Palace. 

When you set out from Genoa to Nice 
you will find yourself in the land of ever- 
lasting spring. As your journey proceeds 
the scenery becomes more and more beauti- 
ful. Names of towns flit by and fade 
into memories. Perhaps you will stop at 
lovely San Remo, the Italian Nice. When 
you come to Ventimiglia (twenty miles) 
you will stop with a bump, for there you 
encounter the niceties of the Italian and 
the French customs. 

As a good American citizen you will 
think of your blessings, and thank your 
stars that every time you go from New 
York to New Jersey or from Illino!s to In- 
diana, or cross any state border you do 
not have to review your whole life his- 
tory, suffer ridiculous inspections, have 
your currency changed and wait indefi- 
nitely until all of the high contracting par- 
ties are satisfied that you are worthy to 
cross the invisible line. This would not 
be so bad if your fellow passengers were 
not for the most part Latins whose idea 


of order is a juvenile riot. You are pushed 
and jostled and scolded and admonished 
while you try to keep an eye on your goods 
and chattels. 

When it is done, you wonder what it 
was all about. Everybody smiles in happy 
congratulatory fashion, as though just re- 
covering from the measles, and boards the 
train to complete the journey. Of course, 
while boarding the train you may encounter 
another scrimmage which suggests the in- 
spiration of the nightly subway outrages in 
New York City. High admiration as our 
French and Italian brothers may merit in 
many ways, you wonder how they can en- 
dure such a mélée when it could be man- 
aged in an orderly, comfortable, systematic 
fashion. 


The Land of Flowers 
YOU DISCOVER that the 
fault is all your own. You should 
not have “first but should have 
paid an additional fee for Pullman accom- 
modations. The French and Italian Pull- 
man cars are palaces, which make our own 
Pullmans look ridiculously cheap. In them 
you ride as in the private car of a prince. 
Instead of disembarking at the border and 
having your baggage and your character 
dissected, the officials come through the 
car, smile benignly upon you, and that is all 
there is to it. Moral: When crossing a 
border in Europe, always take a Pullman. 
The cost is slightly more, but the comfort 
unbelievable—especially in the case of la- 
dies. However, the scenery is all so bewil- 
deringly beautiful that you soon forget the 
disturbance. 

After Ventimiglia, you float into Men- 
tone, then Monte then Nice, and, if 
you go farther, Cannes and San Raphael— 
to say nothing of places you 
have seen mentioned in fashionable novels. 
You are shocked by the profusion of flow- 
ers. It is all true, the picture 
you have seen with the gorgeous colors, 
the olive gardens, the ilex, the hedges of 
roses, the pomegranates, the the 
myrtles, the azaleas, the magnolias—a hor- 
ticultura! burst of pyrotechnics you had 
thought impossible. 


(Part II of Music on the Moon-Kissed 
Riviera will appear in April.) 


HEN 


apes 
gone class, 


Carlo, 


dozens of 


postcards 
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Dvorak’s Humoreske 


NTON DVORAK was born at Nelahozeves, near 

Prague, on September 8, 1841, and died in Prague, 
May 1, 1904. After preliminary studies at home, he went 
to Prague in, 1857, placing himself under noted teachers at 
the “Organ School.” We hear very little as to whether he 
was an assiduous student, but the amount of theoretical mat- 
ter—and actual music itself—which he absorbed during 
these years, show that Dvorak must have been far from 
being an idler. 

Leaving the “Organ School” he accepted a_ position 
in the Czech National Theater; and also, to increase his 
slender revenue, he taught music. His early writings were 


still “derivative.” That is, they were far less original than 
imitative of other composers, such as, for example, Robert) 
Schumann. Gradually now Dvorak found himself; gradu 
ally his message became intensely personal, intensely original. 
Following the cue of Friedrich Smetana, he decided to uti- 
lize Czech melodies and rhythms with the purpose of creat- 
ing nationalistic music. 

While Dvorak was living in the United States he 
composed the famous ““New World Symphony’”—which is 
a favorite with orchestra enthusiasts—and also a set of 
Humoreskes of which Number 7, reproduced above, has 
become one of the most admired of modern piano pieces. 


Andante moderato 


Old Folks at Home 


OU may recall that during the first year of Robert 

Schumann’s married life he composed a very large 
number of songs, many of which are among the best ex- 
amples of his work in this line. Something the’ same thing 
is true of Stephen Collins Foster (1826-1864). The latter 
was married in 1850, and, during this year and the first part 
of 1851, he published about fifteen songs. Among these 
was Old Folks at Home, one of the most widely-known 
and loved songs in the world. Its beauty and pathos are 
too obvious to need comment. “Breathing the very soul of 
the people’—as Harold Vincent Milligan has said—it ac- 
tually partakes of the nature of a folk-song. 


It is thought that Foster’s royalties for this song 
amounted to nearly twenty thousand dollars. It was first 
published under the title of “An Ethiopian Melody, as 
Sung by Christy’s Minstrels: Written and Composed by 
E. P. Christy.” For ten or fifteen dollars Foster had given 
Christy not only the right to be the first to use the song but 
also the right to have the latter’s name appear on the copy 
as composer. Future editions hastily negated this second, 
and absurd, right and stated that the composer was Stephen 
Collins Foster. The true authorship was never really in 
doubt. Foster’s granddaughter, Mrs. A. D. Rose, possesses 
the manuscript book containing the first draft of this. song. 


Ue BTUDE 


“Music 


termed the universal 


may be 


language of man- 


kind, by which hu- 


‘ man feelings are 


made equally intelli- 


gible to all.” —Liszr. 


ITH A FLOUNCE of her starched 

skirt and a triumphant flourish of 

her tri-color, the word “freedom” 
bounced into our vocabulary. But in the 
cold, gray dawn of a supposedly “new 
day’ the damp mists of rationalism and 
cynicism crept upon her. After all, what 
mean a few votes, a convention here and 
there? Who is really free? Thus, her 
finery wet and bedraggled, “freedom” cow- 
-ered back into the dictionary, pulled the 
pages over her head with a shiver and had 
a sign hung on her front door, “Obsolete.” 

No need to investigate the varieties of 
pins which were produced to pick the bub- 
ble. There is but one pin in which we 
are at present interested. “Who is not en- 
slaved, in some way or other, by the force 

of a dominant personality?” 

Most often we are captivated by one who 
has taken up permanent residence on the 
_very heights to which we aspire. By that 
_I do not mean to imply the common wor- 

ship of success. It is the person himself 
who holds the attraction for us. The up- 
per and lower rungs of the ladder, though 
widely separated, have one common bond. 
They are both on the way to the same ul- 
timate goal. The little girl in pink socks 
‘haat fumbles painfully over her scales will 
' sit in the gallery and worship at the shrine 
of the master pianists. 
' Of this we have scores of examples, 
from peasant to king, and of this Franz 
- Liszt was an example in his youth. As 
va mere child, when asked what he wanted 
‘ to be when he grew up, he replied that he 
"wanted to be like “him’—pointing to a 
picture of Beethoven. Later, after the first 
time Beethoven had heard him play, the 
commendation of his idol meant more to 
1 than all the effusions of the musical 
public of Vienna, though at the moment 
ethoven was out of fashion. 
lescending to the pupils of the masters, 
nd in them the same attitude. — 


A Study in Subjugation 


By CHARLOTTE LyMAn ReeEp 


FRANZ LISZT 
From a Recent Copper Plate Engraving by W. Pech 


In the Throne Room 

HERE HAS recently been published 

in France a book which draws back 
the studio curtain and shows us Liszt upon 
his throne (the piano bench) while two 
devotees suffuse the atmosphere with the 
fragrance of their adoration. To com- 
plete the introductions, let me present 
Madame Auguste Boissier, herself a com- 
poser, and her daughter, Mlle. Valérie, the 
pupil of Liszt. 

In December of 1831, when Liszt was 
but twenty years old, Mme. Boissier took 
her daughter to him for lessons. From 
the time of the seventh lesson, she was so 
fired with enthusiasm for the boy that she 
must needs pen the incidents of each sub- 
sequent lesson, a sustained eulogy in glow- 
ing terms. 

With natural curiosity, after what we 
have already heard and read of Liszt, we 
look first, of course, for further evidence 
of the primary attribute of the artist— 
temperament. We are not disappointed. 
The record of the twentieth lesson begins, 
“A worse than mediocre lesson. Liszt was 
in a bad humor, cross, refractory, in low 
spirits.” The following account begins, “A 
perfect lesson. Liszt was witty; no one 
can be more gracious, more pleasant, more 
attractive than he, when he takes the 
trouble.” Her contrasting adjectives “ador- 
able,” and “abominable,” which alternate 
throughout the book, depend not at all upon 
the preparation or rendition by the pupil 
but upon the mood of the master. 

His attacks of temperament seem al- 
ways to follow upon the heels of his 
mundane successes and take the form 
neither of rage nor of sulkiness, but of a 
cool aloofness, a frigid courtesy, which 
by turns irritates. and desolates the also 
emotional Mme. Boissier. The interac- 
tion of these personalities is a study. 


Black Moods 

ISZT was extending his successes in 

every direction. After a reception of 
great acclaim at Rouen, he fell into one 
of his black moods, casting a cloud over 
his audience of two. “Sadness,” said Mme. 
3oissier upon one such occasion, “forms 
closer links than does good fortune.” The 
next evening he would come to call upon 
her at her home, making himself perfectly 
charming and playing for her her own 
compositions—much to their improvement, 
I presume. 

In the midst of an attack like this Mme. 
Boissier once told Liszt that he was down- 
right contrary, no less, and, like a child 
after a good spanking, manifested after 
one of his moody spells the disposition of 
an angel. 

Liszt's first gesture had captivated Mme. 
Boissier. He was modest about his abil- 
ity as a teacher, polite but indifferent about 
accepting Mlle. Valérie as a pupil, and 
recommended certain other masters to her. 
Imagine the effect! Yet I should not call 
this a gesture, for Mme. Boissier is most 
emphatic on the point that Liszt’s modesty 
was sincere, that he insisted, first and fore- 
most, upon being natural. 

In seeming paradox to this tenet of sim- 
plicity, he developed an incomparable tech- 
nic even while living up to his theory. He 
saw that it is necessary to reduce the read- 
ing and the execution of notes to the ut- 
most mechanical perfection, in order that 
the mind be free to absorb impressions of 
harmony and to interpret them. In_ his 
own words: Pour exprimer tout ce qu'on 
sent, il faut étre entravé par rien, il faut 
avoir les doigts tellement developpés, si 
supple, avec une telle échelle de nuances 
toute préte de les doigts que le coeur puisse 
sémouvoir et cheminer sans que les doigts 
soient jamais un obstacle. (“To express 
everything one feels one must be wholly 
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How the Young Liszt Gaught 


“Tt is the idea em- 
bodied in a work of 


art, and not the 


mode of expressing 


it, that determines 


s rank in the scale 


beauty.’’—Liszr. 


unimpeded. One must have the fingers so 
developed, so supple, with such a variety 
of expression ready at their tips, that the 
emotions may be given full play with no 
obstacle being presented by the fingers.”) 


Seeking Self-Expression 

T WAS his chief tenet that music was 

from one’s self and even for one’s self. 
In this way he never sought conscious 
brilliance of execution, and he was con- 
stantly warning Valérie not to put too 
much playing into her music. He was 
seeking only self-expression. However, 
his fingers, which were long, though his 
hands were small, could seize upon a note 
in any one of a thousand ways, making it 
sing in innumerable tongues. Never was 
there a trace of dryness or of harshness 
in his touch. He would begin a composi- 
tion with languor, indifference, almost, then 
awake by degrees and, as it were, recreate 
and develop anew the potentialities which 
others failed to find in it. It was, how- 
ever, not his habit substantially to alter 
the original except by giving it different 
expression. 

He did not permit himself to interpolate 
whole passages of improvisation, drawing 
a minor note, like a silver tear, through 
a phrase of delicate harmony, or,,as Mme. 
Boissier defines it, “like a cloud before 
the sun.” 

This minor tendency is a reflection of 
the romanticism of the composer. Parallel 
to the literary revolt of that date ran the 
revolt against the classic forms, the “civil- 
ized music.” Liszt is its disciple. “He 
requires grandeur, vastness, immensity for 
his mind and his soul.” The very words 
which Mme. Boissier used—‘“grandeur,” 
“vastness,” “immensity” spell for us the 
romantic names of Hugo and Chateau- 
briand. 

Stock phrasings annoyed Liszt, as did 
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musical form or device 
cause an effect and to im- 
press an audience. If we are to. believe 
this frankly prejudiced eye-witness, we 
must admire his sincerity. = 
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any stereotyped 
calculated to 


As Pleasant as a Social Call 


LL OF THIS information regarding 

Liszt—composer, pianist, artist—has, 
after all, very little to do with our main 
premise or with the neglected Valérie. The 
lesson periods seem to. have been passed 
most pleasantly, for the most part, in the 
discussion of theory, the expression of 
Liszt’s views on music or the performance 
by Liszt of difficult selections of such 
masters as Czerny, Weber, Hummel or 
Mayer. These amicable relations were 
fortified by social calls which Liszt made 
at the Boissier home for tea of a soirée. 

In the meanwhile Valérie was spending 
hour after hour practicing scales, arpeg- 
gios and trills. In order to secure the 
perfection required by Liszt in these tech- 
nicalities, at least two hours a day must 
be spent at finger exercises. To prevent 
boredom during this uninspiring practice, 
reading a book simultaneously with the 
exercise is recommended. 

Horrible though outlines are, they will 
shoulder their way in. Resignedly, there- 
fore, we add the following: 

1. The fingers are not to be curved on 
the end; the flat pad of the finger is to 
be used. 

2. All notes must have absolutely equal 
values. Therefore the weak fingers, 
thumb, third, and little fingers, need extra 
practice. 

3. Strength of wrist movement is im- 
portant. 

4. Shoulder 
detestable. 

5. There are three classifications which 
are to be mastered first. Upon these all 
more intricate forms are based. They are: 


and arm movement are 


(a) Octaves. 

(b) Tremolos. 

(c) Double notes—thirds, sixths, and 
so forth. 

(d) Single notes—scales. 


Sage Advice at Twenty-one 
ALERIE must have profited 
by her hours of practice, for 
whenever there is a comment of 
any sort about her, it is favorable. 
We are chagrined to find no men- 
tion of her reaction to praise or ,; 
blame, even when Liszt expressed | 
surprise one day at the depth of | 
emotion displayed in her rendition | 
of acertain composition. Usually | 
he urged her to attempt nothing 
more than ingenious, naive things, 
since her youth and inexperience 
made her incapable of more 
serious interpretations. (We do 
not know how old Valérie was 
at this time, but Liszt, you will 
remember, was all of twenty-one.) 
At that age he was ardent in 
the search of experience to en- 
rich his emotional capacity. Later 
he did not have to seek it, but 
at twenty-one we find him visiting 
such places as hospitals, insane 
asylums, prisons and the like in 
its quest. He once interviewed a 
man who was condemned to 
death. Mme. Boissier hazards 
the opinion that, had he not been 
a great musician, he would have 
been a philosopher or a distin- 
guished man of letters. More- 
over, his investigations were not 
the indications, solely of a self- 
ish desire to benefit himself, for, 
subsequent to his visits, he some- 
times gave charity concerts for 
these same poor people. 

Other works on Liszt will add 
other incidents in his life, elabor- 
ating on some which are scarcely 


mentioned by Mme. Boissier, such as his 
plan to study for the priesthood at seven- 
teen, his dedication of music to the various 
ladies of whom he was follement amoureux 
at the ages of thirteen and fifteen, his re- 
lations with his mother, whom Mme. 
Boissier believes to have stolen him, so un- 
like are they. These intimate and informal 
sketches give a quite different picture than 
standard works, which are careful studies 
intended for publication. This effusion was 
written by a vroman under the spell of his 
personality at the very moment when her 
enthusiasm was highest. 

The more rhapsodies of Liszt, a la 
Boissier, are multiplied the more unfair- 
ness is felt in behalf of Mlle. Valérie, 
who, as the student, is entitled to at least 
a small place in the lesson discussion. 
But, alas, she has it not. The intensity 
of admiration this romantic lady had for 
the musician completely shadows the small 
torm of her daughter. 

But hearing a slight rustle as I write, 
I look toward the dictionary. Its pages 
seem to be fluttering even in the.stillness 
of my room. Perhaps the little word, 
“freedom,” is turning in her grave. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MISS 
REED’'S ARTICLE 

1. How did Liszt’s personality justify 
the description, “temperamental”? 

2. In what way were his tenets of sim- 
plicity and of perfect technic compatible? 

3. What is the danger of “putting too 
much playing into one’s music’? 

4. What did Liszt recommend for en- 
livening the practice of scales? 

5. What type of piece did Liszt advise 
for young: students? 


“The singer of to-day generally rushes 
before the public with a vocal equipment 
that would be all the better for a few 
more years of hard study. There is but 
little of the grand manner nowadays. 
Half-baked, and even amateur vocalism 
is considered quite good enough, provided 
it has a faithful claque in the Press and 
in society (chiefly in society).’—Str 
RicHArp TERRY. 


Left Hand First! 


By W. FRANCIS POTTER 


To uim who wishes to acquire the val- 
uable asset of playing in his grade “at 
sight,” THe Erupe furnishes a monthly 
diet of excellent music. The student 
should take a piece from his grade and 
play it through at the first reading. Per- 
haps it will be necessary to play it at a 
slightly slower tempo than marked, and 
perhaps there will be mistakes, but then 
it is the first time, is it not? A second 
reading of the same grade will produce 


a decided improvement, and successive 
readings will bring facility in sight read- 


ing. 

But there are and will continue to be 
students who must practice each hand 
separately and then fit both hands together. 
Most of these students invariably begin 


with the right hand, for in most cases 
that=Hand has the melody and also is 
easi¢r—to the right hand. But let the begin- 
ner start with the left hand whether it 
contains the melody or not, practice it 
correctly, then fit the other hand to the 
left, hand, and see what better results are 
produced. 

The left hand is now secure. It has 
nothing new to play. And the attention of 
the player can be taken away to some ex- 
tent from that hand. 

Also, in many pieces—notice, for in- “4 
stance, Poupée Valsante, by Poldini— | 
a little melody may be discerned in the 
left-hand part when it is not muffled by 
the stronger melodic flow of. the right 
hand. 


The Student's Repertoire 
By RatpH N. B. Gray 


A BEGINNER'S book should, above all 
else, be interesting not only to the teacher 
but also to the pupil, for he is the one 
who must spend many hours on it before 
it is mastered. The book should work up 


gradually from the less to the more 
dificult. It should contain suitable scales 


and finger exercises so that the expense of 
an extra book is unnecessary. 

Often, difficult problems are met with 
in books before the student is prepared 
for them. Quite often beginners’ books 
are shallow in that they do not take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to explain mu- 
sical terms at the time when the pupil 
can most readily put them into practice. 

The pupil. should be encouraged from 
time to time to ask sensible questions, and 
the teacher should do all in his power to 
eive the student an abundant supply of 
knowledge. 

On looking over recital programs, one 


frequently finds inferior pieces such as 
Sparkling Brooklets (by no particular 
author) and other pieces containing 


A MODERN AUSTRIAN CONCEPTION OF THE YOUTHFUL BEETHOVEN 


technical difficulties for the particular 
grade but often “void and empty” of 
real music. Some other teachers go to 


the extreme and try to “show off” their 
pupils with the much-used Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude in C# Minor. This is an excellent 
piece, and beautiful when played by an 
artist, but that is no reason why it should | 
be the one and oniy number in a student's 
repertoire. It is much better for the stu- 
dent to have at his command a_ small 
group of classical pieces which are not 
too difficult than one piece which keeps 
him practicing from two to five hours, in 
order to keep up an immature technic. 

Many teachers overlook the opportu- 
nity of instilling musical appreciation into 
the pupil. Many of our students lack 
the talent ever to become great artists. 
But why not give them something they 
will appreciate later in life instead of the 
usual number of technical difficulties found 
in one Or two concert pieces which they 
are likely to forget in five or ten years? 
Of course, more talented pupils may be 
treated differently. 

In music, as in every other pro- 
fession, one should strive for a 
happy medium. This we can do 
by caring for each pupil individ-. 
ually and attending to his par- 
ticular needs. 


Little Recitals 


By A. M. LINGELBACH 


Orten the teacher and pupil 
can enjoy little recitals together, 
each one taking turns at play- 
ing the performer and the au- 
dience. As the teacher sits a 
little distance away and _ the 
child begins, he has his first 
sensation of playing before a 
critical, remote audience. At 
such a recital he plays a num- 
ber of review pieces, and he 
may also, for fancy’s sake, as- 
sume the name of some dis- 
tinguished pianist whose playing 
he seeks to emulate. 

Occasionally some frie 
casually drops in to listen to 
the playing for a few minute 
He is given a grade on his re 
port-card for each recital, eac 
new grade compared with th 
preceding one. Such praise 0 
adverse criticism will whet hi 
ambition to review carefull, 
his old pieces in order to 
pear to better advantage bef 
strangers, 


| Ohree Dlaster Singers 


: 


HIS symposium was collated from 
the correspondence of M. Charles 
Tenroc, Editor of Le Courrier 

ia Musical of Paris, and was first 

presented in that journal. We valued so 
highly the ideas of this group of the most 
superlative artists of the last half century, 
representing respectively the acme of the 
art of song in Germany, Italy and lrance, 
that we have had made a special trans- 
lation for our readers. The young aspirant 
to a career on the lyric stage—whether 
' in concert or opera—can do no better than 
to ponder and digest thoroughly the ad- 
vice of these whose supreme art has won 
the acclaim and through long years held 

( the affection of the entire musical world. 


LILLI LEHMANN 
(Born May 15, 1848) 


Tus eminent singer, one of the superla- 
‘tive artists of all annals of the vocal art, 
who has spoken so authoritatively in “My 
Art of Song (How to Sing),” has taken 
the time to write briefly and precisely cer- 
tain essential points of her universally 
recognized style; and, from this, the young 
_ practitioners of song should find much 
help and inspiration. Judging from a let- 
ter that accompanied these brief reflec- 
tions, the fervor and energy of Mme. Lilli 
Lehmann for the art/of song are still 
ardently fresh, in fact, so much so that, 
during her vacation months from Berlin, 
she is actually teaching a course in the 
singing of Mozart, at the Mozarteum of 
Salzburg. 
“Every novice in any art believes that 
he’ will achieve success rather quickly. 
_ Especially is this true in the art of singing. 
However, all do realize the obligation to 
prepare themselves in the art, either to be, 
above everything else, singers as well as 
musicians, or to master and to be able to 
interpret properly the text of a song. Very 
few people truly master even the speaking 
a language. Few express themselves, 
in their native tongue, without some 


‘or that which is to be sung, it is 
y, at the first, to know how to 


MATTIA BATTISTINI 


This Symposium appeared first in “Le Courrier Musical” of Paris; and it 
has been translated from the original French, especially for “The Etude,” 


By Lynne Jennincs Roacu 


articulate perfectly each letter, to know 
what movements the enunciation of each 
letter requires from all the muscles of the 
tongue, of the palate, of the larynx, as 
well as of those of the chest, of the dia- 
phragm and of the entire abdomen. 

“Moreover, it is necessary to learn to 
recognize the infinite variations of sound 
of the voice in pronouncing and combining 
the letters, and to distinguish between tones 
of the scale. Ordinarily, the ear rapidly 
becomes accustomed to all the faulty so- 
norities and to all the natural deficiencies of 
the language of the singer. Boundless dif- 
ficulties arise from the fact that the 
muscles and organs accustom themselves to 
incorrect movements, from whigh one is 
sometimes not able, after many years or 
even a lifetime of effort, to free oneself 
absolutely. Till one has attained freedom 
from this condition, no difference how 
strict the effort required, one will never be 
an accomplished artist. 

“It is in this foregoing condition there 
dwells the principal imperfection of the 
students of all nationalities. Only the Ital- 
jans are exceptions, because of their na- 
tive tongue, peculiarities of which are 
based on the vowels (especially the “IT” 
and the syllable “GLI”) which enable them 
to sing more easily. 

“Everywhere one meets master artists of 
the theater who know how to speak per- 
fectly, in order to be understood from the 
stage. But such examples, to students of 
singing, who have no idea of their exact 
defects and who even do not believe in 
the warnings of the master, seldom will be 
sufficient to convince them of the imper- 
fection of their studies and of their 
talents.” 

Litt LEHMANN. 


MATTIA BATTISTINI 
(Born February 27, 1857) 


M. Mattia BATTISTINI is at this time 
unique, perhaps—at all events, the most 
eminent representative of the Italian “bel 
canto.” His age has by no means impaired 
the wondrous method that he has devel- 
oped from a consummate vocal science, 


and the unequaled possibilities of his voice 
“of which the natural beauty has been re- 
fined and made flexible through most dili- 
gent work.” 

Speaking recently of this great artist, 
Felix Weingartner concluded in these 
terms: “Battistini is not only a natural 
genius but is also a true and correct ex- 
ample of one who has triumphed by means 
of an orderly and well-directed intellect, 
of one whom nature has given an ever- 
lasting youthfulness. . Many years have 
flown since first his glorious career be- 
gan; but he remains always the same. This 
sovereign artist not only is an inexhausti- 
ble source of the highest artistic enjoy- 
ment, but also is an infallible guide that 
shows us the road to utmost perfection.” 

When this article was ready to go to the 
printer, news came that Signor Battista 
had suddenly passed away at Rieti, Italy, 
on November 7, 1928. 

“Dear Monsieur Tenroc, 

I remember you distinctly, ..... and 
I keep of you always a very pleasant, 
friendly, sympathetic remembrance. Also 
it is with a particular pleasure that I give 
to you a few opinions and reflections on 
the so-called decadence of singing, or at 
least, of the bel canto, a question at pres- 
ent of great importance in the musical 
world. 

“Do I share this opinion? Yes! To my 
mind, vocal art, in this day, is approaching 
a crisis which may be attributed to several 
causes. In the first place, the teach ng is 
bad (1 speak in general always, because 
there is not a-rule without an exception 
and the exception confirms the rule). Next, 
the modern composers, with their music 
written not for the voice but for an in- 
strument that they call a ‘voice,’ and this 
placed among and treated as other instru- 
ments of the orchestra, are contributing 
very much to the continually more accentu- 
ated d'sappearance of the bel canto. 

“IT do not believe that the speed with 
which young singers sometimes precipitate 
themselves upon the stage is able to harm 
them; because, if the teacher is proficient 
and the student intelligent, I wager that 
six months are sufficient to place the voice 
well. Naturally, following this, it is neces- 
sary to study very much, to work in order 
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LILLI LEHMANN 


on Preparing for a Lyric (Career 


to perfect the manner of musical declama- 
tion and the little details which count to- 
wards the forming of the artist; but, in 
my opinion, the essential problem of good 
singing and of conserving the voice a long 
time, consists in the poise of it. You see, 
as an example, next December 11th, I 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
my entrance upon a career as an artist; 
for, in spite of the various reports ccn- 
firming that I had abandoned the theater, 
that I have made a monk of myself, and 
so on, all of which were stupid, until last 
November I did not stop singing. Accord- 
ing to general opinion, my voice has not 
changed, remaining such as it was for- 
merly. 

“I beg you to accept, dear sir, my cordial 
salutations, 

“MATTIA BATTISTINI.” 


VICTOR MAUREL 
(Born June 17, 1848; Died October, 1923) 


M. Victor Maurer during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century scarcely 
had a rival on the French operatic stage. 
Coupled with an exquisite art in the use 
of his voice, he was endowed with extraor- 
dinary dramatic powers which made his 
characterizations unique. Because of these 
qualifications Verdi chose him to create 
the role of Jago in his “Otello” at the La 
Scala of Milan, on February 5, 1887, and 
also the title rdle of his “Falstaff” at the 
same theater, on February 9, 1893, and in 
these parts he has had no equal. 

“Dear M. Tenroc: 

“Your request brings back to me that 
happy time when, giving to the world the 
great struggles for my art, I circulated 
through books, manuscripts, and lectures 


‘ . . . . 
my convictions touching the progressive 


building, not of phonology which is the 
domain of physicians and _ physiologists, 
but of a true science of singing—a syn- 
thesis of past experiences of the advocates 
and masters of this art. 

“The lack of unity of efforts in those 
earlier days, in view of the growing com- 
plexity of the tasks entrusted to the modern 
interpreters, appeared to me then as con- 
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fusing and dangerous. My opinion has 
not changed. 

“This total absence of doctrinal unity. 
this absolute lack of a uniform profes- 
sional language, as applying to vocal tech- 
nic, remain always before my eyes as 
some of the great causes for the real 
phenomenon which it is convenient to call 
the decadence of the art of singing. The 
impossibility of a unity of method is evi- 
dent when many are regulating and con- 
trolling vocal teaching. 

“In the presence of the multiple difficul- 
ties and complexities with which the 
classic esthetics are proposed by modern 
interpreters, it is quite necessary to turn 


aside teaching of the little expedients of 
the profession or to give them only the 
place they merit. The essential exigencies 
of our art are of an expressive order. It 
is at first necessary to deviate from that 
in order to construct and impose the tech- 
nic which will allow the satisfying of the 
qualities of precise and comprehensive 
musicality. 

“No longer is it deemed essential that 
one hold strictly and acutely to any prin- 
ciple; and because of this, since the be- 
ginning of the present century, the inter- 
preters have not made more attractive to 
the ear the things which they love and 
know, the immortal masterpieces.” 

“Victor MAureEL.” 


Taking the Tyost of an Exercise 


By CHARLES KNETZGER 


Staccato and Slurs. 


Tue student of the piano has much to 
learn from his brother violinist, in the 
way of practicing exercises. Writers of 
studies for the latter have taken care to 
provide that each important exercise has 
a number of different bowings which are 
to be practiced assiduously, not for a week 
or a month, but for many weeks and 
months, Take, for example, Wohlfahrt, 
Opus 45 or 74. The first exercise has ten 
different bowings, and many pupils require 
ten weeks at least to master them. The 
Kayser studies are equally well provided 
with a variety of bowings and when it 
comes to Kreutzer, No. 2, we find edi- 
tions having from twenty-five to seventy- 
two different bowings. Violinists spend 
years at this one exercise. Yet there are 
some piano players who imagine they are 
wasting time, or are not getting their 
money’s worth, if kept at one exercise 
for several weeks. Pupils such as these 
often play their exercises and pieces over 
from beginning to end, blundering here 
and stumbling there, until they become 
disgusted and lay them aside. If they 
would only master single measures or short 
passages, and play a single exercise in 
many different ways, they would soon 
find great improvement in their technic. 
Needless to say they would derive in- 
finitely more benefit from one exercise 
thoroughly practiced, with variations of 
dynamics, rhythm, and touch, than by prac- 
ticing a whole volume of studies in an 
aimless, desultory way. 

Let us see what might be done with a 
very simple, ‘five-finger exercise, by way 
of variation. 

Variations in Rhythm. 
Ex. 


epee tittee 


Dotted Notes. 


Crescendo and Diminuendo. 


9 ———— 


_aaSaSS=-S= 


Accenting First and Third Notes of 
Each Group. 


This exercise with all its variations may 
be played in the twelve major keys, using 


the same fingering throughout. The ex- 
amples given by no means exhaust the 
possibilities of the study, and an ingenious 
pupil will try to invent others suitable to 
his needs. For example, he might play 
the first half of the exercise diminuendo, 
the second half crescendo, then increasing 
from soft to loud, or from loud to soft. 
The slurs and accents may also be varied 
in different ways. A pupil who follows 
these suggestions in practicing his ex- 
ercises will undoubtedly improve his technic 
in a short time and will realize the truth 
of Sydney Silber’s aphorism in his “Re- 
flections for Music Students”: “Variety 
(rhythmic and dynamic) is the spice of 
pianistic life.” 


“The subject of modern music has been worn threadbare. There is 


THE ETUDE 


A Famous D¥ethod in Touch 


By Iva DorsEy-JOLLY 


Tue general rule for holding the hand 
is to curve the fingers and lift them as high 
as possible. In extreme raising of the 
fingers one gets the strength simply from 
the fingers. While lifting the fingers 
moderately high, the muscle from the 
whole arm comes to bear upon it. The 
tone, too, is entirely different. Extreme 
lifting of the fingers and striking with 
force stiffens the wrist and produces a 
slight jar in the hand, which cuts off the 
singing quality and causes a sharp, quick 
tone. But, letting the fingers just fall, 
it is fuller and gives a singing tone. 

Deppe emphasized in his teachings, 
“Don’t strike, but let the fingers fall. At 
first the tone will be nearly inaudible, but 
with practice it will gain every day in 
power.” 

When the fingers are lifted so high, the 
tones cannot be bound so perfectly together, 
but there is always a break. In prac- 
ticing very, very slowly at first, listen to 
every tone and carry it over to the next 
one, and do not let any one finger get an 
undue prominence over the other. This 
requires patient and endless practice; but 
one will feel amply repaid in the difference 
in the quality of the tone. 

Deppe not only insisted upon the fingers 
being as curved as possible, so that the 
pupil played exactly on the tips of them, 
but he also turned the hand very much out, 


so as to make the knuckles ef the third 
and fourth fingers higher than those of 
the first and second;sand as he did not 
permit him to throw out the elbow in doing 
this, the turn had to be made from the 
wrist: The thumb, also, was slightly curved 
and quite free from the hand. Many im- 
pede their execution by not keeping the 
thumb independent enough of the rest of 
the hand. The object of turning the hand 
outward is to favor the third and fourth 
fingers and to give them a higher fall 
when they are lifted. This strengthens 
them very much. 

After practicing the five-finger exercises 
on the foregoing principles, and practicing 
to lift each finger and let it fall with a 
perfectly loose wrist, proceed to the scales. 
Begin with E major as being the most 
useful. Play the scale slowly with the 
right hand first. 

Begin the scale in the middle of th 
piano and play up three octaves with the 
right and down three octaves with the 
left hand. Play each hand separately at 
first and very slowly, and then both hands 
together in contrary directions, gradually 
quickening the tempo. After that, use 
thirds, sixths, octaves and other varia- 
tions. 

Practicing faithfully in|this way, a light- 
ness, swiftness and smoothness of execu- 
tion, as well as sureness and elegance, will 
be the result. 


What Are “Grace Notes” 


By Dr. OrLANDO A. MANSFIELD 


“GRACE notes” is an English term used to 
denote tones or notes added to a vocal or 
instrumental melody for the purposes of 
embellishment or decorative effect. In the 
seventeenth century these graces or or- 
naments were supplied by the performer 
at will. Later on they were written out 
as small notes or denoted by signs. To- 
day they are almost always written out 
in full-sized notes exactly as they are in- 
tended to be performed, while their ex- 
temporaneous introduction into modern 
music is gs rare as it was frequent in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, this 
being due not only to a change of style 
or fashion in musical composition but also 
to the increased sustaining power of most 
modern keyboard ‘instruments, especially 
the pianoforte, as compared with the 
harpsichord or clavichord, 

Grace notes are not essential to the 
melody or harmony; but their value is 


Plastering Double 


almost always taken out of the note they 
precede and not out of the one they fol- 
low. Amongst the most important graces 


are the appoggiatura or leaning note, gen-. 


erally a degree above the principal note, 
the acciacciatura, or crushing note, gen- 
erally differing from the appoggiatura by 
having a stroke through its stem, the 
turn, a group of from three to five notes 


circling round the principal note, the up- | 


per and inverted mordents, comprising the 
principal 
above (in the case of the upper mordent) 
or the degree below (in the case of the 
inverted. mordent) and the principal note 
repeated, and the shake, a rapid alterna- 
tion of the principal note and the degree 
above it. 

There are many other kinds of grace 
notes too numerous or unimportant to be 
mentioned here while an almost incredible 
number have become entirely or prac- 
tically obsolete. 


(hromatic Chirds 


By W. FRITHCHOF ERLANDSON 


Few exercises pay better returns for 
the time spent on them than do the chro- 
matic thirds. Every finger is brought into 
use, and in an almost equal degree. A 
well-known teacher once said, “When any 
pianist can play these with the utmost 
velocity and clearness, he can play the 
piano.” 

The fingering for the right-hand is here 
given for the complete octave. 


When descending the fingering will be: 
45435 45 Si4rs53 54 
3212 32a 

Chromatic thirds appear almost exclu- 

sively for the right hand. However, they 
are most beneficial for developing the fin- 
gers of the left hand. The left hand, 
when ascending, will use the fingering 
given for the right hand descending; and 
the left hand, when descending, will use 
the, fingers in the order marked for the 
right hand ascending. 


These chromatic thirds should be played — 


legatissimo. The upper and lower notes 


note followed by the degree — 


little new to say about it because so little that is worthwhile is being 
written at present. It seems to me that most modern composers the world 
over fall into three groups. First, there are the imitators of the French. 
They are turning out music that is bad Ravel or second-hand Debussy. 
What they write is at best but a feeble echo of these masters. The second 
group bases its compositions on the native music of the country, raising 
the old folk music to the dignity of the concert hall. The third should not 
be writing music at all, Its efforts are entirely insignificant.”—Hetrerz, 


This should be practiced through two 
octaves, the second octave, of course, re- 


peating the exact fingering of the first. as thirds. 


“Tf the Steinach theory is right, some day scientists may inject fish 
glands into concert performers to make their scales perfect.’—MusicaL 
Courter. : 


should be practiced separately, with their — 
correct fingering, before being attempted 


, 
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tion and made his first success in his native Italy. 


of Pusical 


Expression 


By R. Drico 


Richard Drigo, the popular composer, received his early educa- 


As a pupil of 


Paolo Serao, he won the Diploma for Composition and Conducting, 


at the Conservatory of Naples. 


After gaining some name as a con- 


ductor of opera in Italy, he transferred his activities to St. Peters- 


VERY MUSICIAN realizes that one 
of the first considerations, in inter- 
preting the work of a composer, is to 

divine his idea so far as it is possible to 
do so from the signs that he has put upon 
paper. Very probably if the performer 
could have the opportunity of the com- 
poser sitting beside him for a few hours 
while he studies the preparation of a piece 
for public performance, he would get many 
ideas that it would be iravossible to crowd 
upon paper. 

The mere notes themselves, and the 
Italian terms used as a means of imitating 
expression, are, after all, somewhat limited 
in their ability to express the finer shades 
of thought and emotion which make up the 
real soul of music. In recent years pub- 
lishers in many countries have gone so far 
as to introduce terms in the native tongues 
of the composers. Thus we are adding 
to the original Italian terms many others 
in German, French, English, and various 
languages, which, unfortunately, demand 
retranslation and often lead to great con- 
fusion. If this practice were to be con- 
tinued, it would be just as rational to 
introduce terms written in strange alpha- 
bets, such as the Russian, the Greek, the 
Japanese, or goodness knows what, until 
in the end we would have marks on the 
printed piece that would have no signifi- 
cance whatever to the performer. 


The International Italian 
HE USE OF Italian terms, as a kind 
: of international code on printed music, 
doubtless came from the fact that the art 
of music developed more rapidly, through 
ecclesiastical influences, in Italy than in 
any other country, and composers of 
ancient times were therefore influenced by 
the marks of expression and tempo which 
appeared first in the Italian language. It 
is also doubtlessly true that the beauty of 
the Italian tongue served to preserve this 

language in its position in music. 

‘It is not generally known that in the 
earliest times the names of dances, such 
as the allemande, courante, 
and gigue were used not so much to 
designate these pieces as dances as to give 
the performer a relative idea of the tempo 
and the style, to tell him how fast or how 
slow the piece was to go. There have been 
many compositions with these marks which 
vary considerably from the form of the 
original dances. However, the terms we 
have mentioned were considered sufficient 
designation for the players in the early 
days of music. 


Early Time Indicators 

BOUT THE END of the 17th cen- 

tury, several French musicians and 
mechanicians endeavored to contrive an 
apparatus to determine the exact musical 
measure of time. Among other musicians 
Loulié invented in 1696 what was known 
as the musical Cronométre. About the 
same time the Parisians, LaFillard and 
Harrison, produced what they called “Hor- 
loges Nautiques.” The latter invented a 


little machine which seemed to answer the 


purpose of the metronome, but it could not 
he adopted on account of the prohibitively 


high cost of manufacture. Ta 1782 another 
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— 


sarabande | 


burg, where he became popular as a conductor at the Imperial Opera 


House. 


As a composer, Mr. Drigo has been prolific in almost all the 


musical forms, from simple songs and instrumental pieces to ballets 


and grand operas. 


He is best known in America for his piano com- 


positions. This is his first article to appear in America. 


R. DRIGO 


watchmaker, Duclos, invented the Ryth- 
nometre, which was welcomed by many 
distinguished musicians of the time. 
Finally in 1784 Benaudin invented a 
clock mechanism with a pendulum for the 
same purpose. This invention was recom- 
mended by German musicians as a means 
for determining the rhythm; but up to this 
time there had been no apparatus which 
would convey the beat to the ear. Ihlen- 
burg, Chiappani, Mahagoni, and Pinfold 
invented pocket metronomes; but these 
had no practical value because they would 
not permit one to distinguish any move- 
ment. Their main advantage, however, 


was that of being inexpensive. 
ay, BE METRONOME as we know it 
was invented by a man _ named 
Winckel of Amsterdam. Another inventor 
known as Stoekel improved it, and Maelzel, 
who was born in 1775 in Ratisbon, and 
who died in America in 1838, perfected the 
instrument about 1815, and gave it his own 
name, “Maelzel’s Metronome,” which 
now abbreviated to the two letters 
frequently see in music, M. M. 

The advantage of this particular instru- 
ment is that, while the pendulum is visible, 
one can also hear a little click fixing the 
beats. Maelzel took as a unit of measure 


The Metronome Born 


is 


we 


one minute of'time. By the adjustment of 
the weight upon the pendulum, the beats 
may be increased from 40 to 208 each min- 
ute. The little pyramidical box, so well 
known to all of us, has seemed to have 
stood the test of time. There have been a 
very great many different modifications of 
the idea produced by other inventors from 
time to time. The chart on the metronome 
has continually been subjected to criticism, 
because of the Italian terms put opposite 
the numbers. These have only a relative 
value and often confuse the pupil. The 
pupil should understand that when the 
weight is placed on the pendulum at 60 the 
metronome, if in correct order, is supposed 
to be moving at 60 beats to the minute, or 
one beat to each second. If the weight 
is advanced to 120 the pendulum and the 
click are going at the rate of 120 beats 
per minute or two beats per second. 


The Speed Chart 


HE THIRTY-NINE indications on 
the chart comprise all necessary 


gradations of musical pace. The grada- 
tions run from 40 beats to a minute to 208 
beats to a minute. Thus the composer 
places at the beginning of his composition 
the unit of his beat, then an equality (=) 
sign, and afterwards the metronomic num 


" 
ber, thus: | =40; =208; = 104. 
@ @ Co 


The practical working out of this is as 
follows: Let us suppose that we have a 
composition with the signature 4/8 and 
the eighth note is used at the speed of 80. 
This means that for each beat of the meas- 
ure there is one beat of the metro- 
nome, set at 80. Now, suppose that, in- 
stead of this, the composer had chosen to 


place J= 40. Then there would have been 


two eighth notes to each beat of the metro- 
nome and the tempo would have been just 
exactly the same. Now in marking a 
piece in 6/8 time, it is usually the custom to 
take the dotted-quarter note as the unit of 
measure. Then, if a dotted-quarter note 
equals 60, this means that every heat of 
the metronome would indicate the time of 
a dotted-quarter note, or half of the meas- 
ure. Thus the metronome would click 
twice to the measure, and there wowid he 
three eighth notes to every beat. 


The Careless Composer 
T IS the observation of all trained mu- 
sicians that many composers make the 
error of marking the pace of the piece 


carelessly in Italian musical terms. It is 
here that the metronomical accuracy is 
important. Many composers—and, indeed, 


many musicians—have anything but a def- 
inite knowledge of Italian musical expres- 
sions, although these expressions are uni- 
formly adopted and therefore should be 
much more carefully studied. 

The spirit of rhythm is something that 
is very vital and cannot always be com- 
municated through the metronomic term. 
Bach laid great stress upon the spirit of 
the rhythm, but great has 
arisen through the confusion in determin- 
ing the proper musical pace. Different 
composers sometimes give the Italian mu- 
sical terms quite varying significance; and 
it sometimes happens that the same com- 
poser employs the same term not always 
for the same purpose. Cherubini and 
Clementi evidently were greatly confused 
as to the meaning of Allegro. One marks 
Allegro with a tempo of a half note equal- 
ing 50, and the other marks Allegro with 
the same note equaling 126. Cramer, in one 
of his works, used the word Moderato and 
at the same time gave the metronome mark- 


ing as j= 63, and then as | = 116. Méhul 


placed Allegro at the head of one of his 
compositions, marking the metronome time, 


carelessness 


d = 96; whereas Clementi used the same 
metronome heat, J/= 96, and indicates the 
piece as Presto. 
Paer: Allegro moderato 50: |-s0 
Mehul: Allegro moderato || 12; J 88 
Clementi: Allegro J 54; 1 50 

j 
Mehul: Allegro ane 

| 
Cherubini: Allegro a 112 a 126; a 72 
Berton: Allegro Molto |_96 

l_gs 


re bod, 
Spontini: Presto 2 i 2 


~152; le1%; {224 
7] o (4) 


Beethoven: Presto 
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Clementh Presto = , 
Cramer) Presto =lii 


Cramer Allegre agitate d-%6 
Cramer Avegronon tanto dau 
Cherubini) Andanting d-%6 \ d= 


Catel Andaatine 


pee 
Cramer) Moderato dot dante J -10 =252 


| 
gm ie 


=? 


Viowl Andante p 2 


Pact) Andante d=50 P< 120; pan 
7 
s 
Rerton: Andante ’ =182; |=l00 =100 


Pact) Leate i =120 
e 


Here are a few very attiking variations 
that may be discovered in the compositions 
of the different masters, where they have 
used a radically different metronome 
marking fer a similar Italian muaieal 
term, Possibly some of theae markings 
may have been editorial or printers’ mis. 
takes, Certainly, in aome the Cerny 
compositions, the marking seema to indicate 
an impossible apeed, something that eould 
nat he aehleved by a munsieal contrivance, 
let alone the human brain and hand, 


ol 


Marking Approximate 

6 Bars METRONOME MARK at the 

beginning of a piece ahould serve to 
indicate its approximate pace, It should 
alwaya be remembered that the tralian 
term referring te apeed may be modified 
by adverbs, which may vary the original 
meaning of the term quite considerably, 
For this reason, every earnest student 
should provide himself with a reliable dic- 
tionary and form the “dictionary habit” 
of investigating the real meaning of Ttallan 
terms, The composers gave great thought 
to these matters, and they certainly de= 
serve the reapeet of the individual per 
former, especially of the student who 
ia learning how to do things in the very 
best possible manner, For inatance, an 
dante may appear as andante madestoso, 
andante funcbre, andante languido, andante 
APPASMONAlo, andante maraiale, andante sos- 
fenuto, andante ben ritenuto, andante 
pesante, andante solenne, and andante 
Pampas, 

Similarly also we may have andantine 
or allegretio with the following adverba: 
aragiose, semplice, ameroso, goeose, tran 
quilla and even calma, Allegre may appear 
as allegre festoso, allegra briase, atleare 
seleagaie, allegra invido, allegro agitate, 
allegro deeiso, allegre vialento:s and presto 
may appear as Presta wiwo, Presto precip 


tate, presto trruente, and so on, 
There are certain combinations of these 
time terms and adverbs which are, of 


courae, impossible, Andante can never be 


BA oy oa 


There are, it should be remembered, 
three principal terma;  /arge, imeantig 
slow; andante, derived from the Italian 
word meaning going, and indicating the 
amiddle pace; and a/legve, meaning rapid, 
In order that there may be a more ape 
propriate definition of the meaning of 
these terms, | have attempted to clasally 
them as will follow, Of course, even these 
are subject to variation and modilieation, 
but they do at least represent a mean or 
standard for compositions, with tour 
heats to the measure, the unit being a 
quarter note, 


Common Musteal Deliniiion Metranante 

‘Vora Marka 
Ueave Very aw anil aad 
Largo Very, pee and =de 
Larghetto yet ne qs Pm 
Leute Slow de 2 
Adagio Slow =i 
Andante i heii weet d-00 
Andantine Loa (han Andante j=00 
Moderate Moderate movement d-w0 
Allegretto Rather frat d= 1 
Allegro Haat, lively dei 
Vivace Wiih fanldity aud d- 126 
Presto Very helen and deus 
Prestiasimne With more fife 


(han Prexte dein 

“here ia alwaya a lear among teachers 
that the use of the metronome will pro: 
duee mechanical playing, This ia exeeed= 
ingly rare, although, of eourse, no pupil 
should keep the metronome going ines: 
vantly, The time sense ahould be developed 
in the pupila conaciousnoss; and the met. 
ronome should be employed merely to set 
the metric pattern, 

The great master painter makes many 
variations in the Hnes and curveay but he 
must establiah a consciousness of a atraight 
line, of a perfect elrele, and the proportions 
of perspective, before he dares to venture 
away from them, A atrong sense of 
rhythm and of regular meter ia one of the 
gveatert assets of the atudent, 


SELF-TEST QUBSTIONS ON MR, 
DRIGO'S ARTICLE 

1. What ds the first consideration in the 
interpretation of the work of a composer? 

2. dn what way, did Ttalian become 
an international language for musteal 
terms? 

4, Who were the frst to invent devices 
for regulating tame in mnste ? 

4, When was the Maelzel metronome 
invented? 

§, Ave twrms and marks employed by 
composers always technically correct? 


Studio Score Card 
By Evaryn Vornas 


briavo, presto can never be funebre, 
Score 
Teacher with at least one degree or 
standard diploma so.yy.c0s Ba can ae 
Piano (good) tied and in condition,, 20 
Second plana vivcsvccaes HAR RSA REAR 
Rach other instrament: or teacher's 
¥ained VOIEE . 6. ab ea keV ianaaneeane te 
Dictionary .... . 10 


Vietrola with wood recor de fer imita- 

tion and appreciation vo... veaeveas 
Metronome viscccvses 
Blackboard with per manent staffa..... 
Library .. 
Subscription to each good music maga- 

BO aka bet 
Telephone A) 
Pupil 3 telephone numbers, reser yase § 
Schedule card upetordate cosecaeces 10 
Good lighting (day) VAVSAN ANA DEDEDE 1§ 


\s 
10 
1S 
10 


$ 


SVASSLBR VERA 


ee VAUAVUNSHAVPNT AVF 9S 


VSUPAPUSVSA TT VERER ETE DRES 


PVAV SVP ESVSRSSL FS VPS Hes Ses 


(N it) PRPS TESTEASERSER DEER ES eee 1s Poor SPRVFSESSELSEF See bese veseeesye QQ * pbbmandlltee is ob ahadial dies. 
— . ‘ 5 i ae rh at < * . 7 
mee s ls Gee cee 


Score 
Raton and knowledge of how to use it 10 
Drums QUORE auaiin dae Cuca uence 
Racks for ensemble Cuusie stands),, 10 
Watel Or ‘elole ac Seas cca a eee 
Ready pen and penetle ccc 10 
Ruled musta paper savas 8 
Grate BOOK iiiiev ine er ante cnc CU 
Pupil’a €arda’ asic acnge vas cvvaelle Gen 


Catalogues filed for pupil's use and 

reference 
Sight reading material oooccccvceveaes 
Rach set of good fash cards. scccccs 


ee ee eh 2 2 en 


\0 
10 
$ 


oer we 


Total (approximately) cocoon OFS 
Good STK AR tua a aTunss tak Yeon QO 
Average 2 EAR PR eet wee re 


HE TWO preat essentials of Piano- 

forte playing are tone produetion 

and rhythm, The development of 
the latter, the sense of rhythm, is within 
the power of every pupil and is the topic 
to be considered herewith, 

Generally speaking, eight notes, espe= 
clally the dotted emhth followed by a six» 
teenth, present the firat serious difieulty to 
the small beginner, Ty will be the more 
quickly mastered if the pupil taps out the 
rhythm before he attempts to reproduce 
the required sounds on plane or violin 
If the teacher plays the phrase two or three 
tinea over firat the pupil will have very 
little difficulty in indicating the rhythna 
The process really saves time, as it divides 
the diffieutties for the pupil and so fulfills 
the precept, “One thing at a time” Ine 
deed, this habit of tapping out intricate 
rhythmea should be encouraged, ag it forms 
an invaluable aid to correct playing, 

Vor teehnical purposes, the trill on ad: 
jacent fingers gives excellent results, But, 
when it ig played on notes of the same 
lenath, it ia extremely monotonous and the 
pupil will often find some excellent reason 
for omitting it from hia daily practice! 

The following rhythma, for the applicas 
tion of which the writer ig indebted to the 
musician and teacher, Mr, Paul MeNeely, 
of Seattle, Washington, should form part 
of the “Daily Dogen” of every pupil 


(qa 


tocimnmme 


Examination Day 
By Sip G, Hepers 


Don't 
Make it as 


Don’? get up apecially\ early, 
change any of your habits, 
normal a day as possible, 

Have contidence in yourself! 

Say to yourself, “Of course [ean do 
tt? 

Get to the college fairly early in order 


to get into its atmosphere, Dow't get als 


and nervous, 

Have contidence in yourself! 

Say many times, “Of course T can do 
it!” 

Remember that the examiners are quite 
ordinary human beings who Had a good 
breakfast, Uke you, and are probably 
wondering what they will get for lunch, 


An Aid to Sight’Reading 


By Nokan SmMaripar i 


Tne problem of having on hand guts 
fiefent material for sight-reading for pus 
pils of all grades is one that frequently 
confronts a teacher, One teacher over: 
came it in this way, She gathered to- 
wether all the old music whieh had ace 
cumulated in her musiestoom and sorted 
it, grading it according to difeulty, Next 
she bought several large-alzed blank draw= 
ingehooks and a jar of paste, 

She ent out from the pieces passages 


‘ “Music ty such an absording study, and taken prof 
So mene Cneray and mind power, that it is diglenlt, J 
Reed up dnterest in many other subjects a rahe same times 
student oars, Bat d am certain that itis an dnestime 
tease to Aawe Ads drain alive to epery branch of 
broader and more enlightened is his vision oj 


"nee, i ee 


How to Develop the Sense of “Rhy hen 
By Auice M., Srrepe 


te 


They should be worked out in five f 
position in every key, and ean with 
advantage be applied to “major rr 
minor seales, adhering, of course, to the 

correct scale fingering and also to th 
various forms of the a 0. ri 

These rhythms ean be applied, with t 

remarkable results, to passage work of a 
kinds, ‘Take, for instance, the difficult une 
ning figure of the left hand of the R 
of the Beethoven “Sonata in Eb,” Op. 2 2, 
The rhythm of each f ote group <i 
anceessively altered. Instead of playin 
four sixteenth notes it is to. be practicn 


a J Foon (2) | r | This devia 


adds an interest (> the practice of such p 
sages and is a veritable short-cut in obta 
ing a smooth and accurate rendering 
Three note passages can be altered ii 
exactly the same way, and staccato touche 
may also be employed, 

OF course, we are all jaware that when 
Mark Hambourg deplores the lack of 
rhythm in so much of the immature playing | 
of the day, he does not refer to anything 
so elementary as incorrect time or notes. 
Ue is thinking rather of the feeling of 
sweep and balance, of phrase against 
phrase and seetion against section through. — 
out the composition, Just as the multiplica-— 
tion table and the first principles of | 
geometry lead on to the mysteries of higher — 
mathematics, so is the tapping of the simple | 
phrase linked up with the majestic rise an 
fall of the tone waves ofa Brahms Rhape 
sody or a Beethoven ‘Syn 


They have not the slightest i 
eating you, Quite conceivably 
scold them if they play the: 
at home when the children. 

Have confidence in ye 

Keep on saying, “OF 
it!” 

Don’t trouble about | 
you, Just play your mus 
joy doing it and want- to gi 
a treat, ? 

Have confidence in yo 

Repeat ever so many | 
T ean do it!” 


And you'll get ehh 
of confidence commands suce 


of four to five ines, To 
from the middle of 
the time signature, She p 
passages into her blank 
book for beginners, 
diates and another f 

Reading several o 
with the variety or 
and styles, was fou 
fielal Cand. inciden 
to the pupil than re 


‘, 
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NOWING THE effect of music 
upon the emotions, it is but nat- 
ural that we should find, inter- 
woven like a golden thread 
ough all the Bible, its associations with 
‘religion. As music and rhythm are in- 
separable and as both are ingredients of 
swar, it follows that in the life of the na- 
tions of that period music was as much a 
’ of war as of worship. 
_ Unfortunately in the pursuit of the music 
‘in the Bible we are not aided, as in other 
ancient nations, by the discovery of artistic 
preanures or relics which give us sculptured 
or pictured scenes such as we have of 
Eabytonian, Assyrian and Egyptian lite, 
‘The Hebrews were forbidden to make “any 
graven image or the likeness of anything 
that is in the heavens above or the earth 
beneath or in the water under the earth,” 
and however lax they may have been at 
in regard to the other commandments, 
‘the fourth was literally obeyed. For 
“example, while the names of their musical 
_instruments are preserved, the actual re- 
“mains (except for what Rome has handed 
“a in the way of sculptures of the 
cred trumpets, the seven-branched candle: 
stick and the table of shew-bread on the 
a of Titus) are altogether lacking. 
Even despite the Divine command the 
‘repeated and thorough devastations of 
Jerusalem and the total destruction of the 
Temple would have swept out of existence 
all the sacred instruments and such records 
of music as may have existed. These facts 
together with the great dispersion of the 
Jewish people help to explain the condi- 
tion that the world has to rely on the Scrip- 
ture and on tradition for such knowledge 
‘of Hebrew music as it possesses. Tradi- 
tion in this case is not reliable for, since 
the dispersion, the Jewish people have 
borne the impress of the peoples by whom 
they have been surrounded, and their music 
has been correspondingly affected, 


Father Jubal 

‘0 THE SCRIPTURES, then, we 
must look for our most reliable in- 
formation. Early in Genesis we find the 
first. mention of musical instruments is 
‘that Jubal “was the father of all such as 
handle the harp (hinnor) and organ 
(ugab).” The exact nature of the harp 
referred to we can only guess at by 
way the same word is used frequently 
ughout the Bible and by a comparison 
records as exist of similar instru- 
by other contemporaneous and 
ring nations which excavation and 
have brought to light. We know 


| stringed instrume t, babl 
‘ i Then 


Music in the 


Bi 


By Hon. Too B. Gattoway 


Judge Galloway's broad 


ENPEMENCES 


and vich homan outlook 


contribute musical interest to his very readable articles upon wiried 


musical subjects, 


discussions, 


curred in the richest collection of sacred 
poetry the world has ever known, the 
Psalms; it was played upon by Luban, the 
Syrian, and by David, the Shepherd Boy; 
Job mentions that “his harp was turned 
into mourning,” and the captive Hebrews 
hung theirs on the willow trees by the 
waters of Babylon, 

Perhaps the harp is the instrument most 
closely associated in the Christian mind 
with the Bible, for Art has depicted the 
Angels in Heaven as playing upon them 
and has with many early 
chureh legends and beliefs, 

If the harp has Christian associations, 
surely the instrument sacred to the Jews 
is the trumpet. Te is given prominence in 
that scene of awful majesty on Sinai as 
set forth in Aaxedus; “and it came to pass 
on the third day in the morning, that there 
were thunders and lightuings and a thick 
cloud upon the mount, and the voiee of the 
trumpet exceeding loud; so that all the 
people that was in the camp trembled” 

“and when the voice of the trum 
pet sounded long, and waxed louder and 
louder, Moses spake, and God answered 
him by a voice” Again its totes ring 
forth in the prophecy of Zachariah: “And 
the Lord shall be seen over them, and his 
arrow shall go forth as the lightning: and 
the Lord God shall blow the trumpet and 
shall go with whirlwinds of the South,” 

The trumpet is the instrument most fre- 
quently referred to as used by Divine cont: 


connected — it 


“Music in the Bible” 


DAVID PLAYING BEFORE SAUL 


is one of his most engaging 


mand, By ite use under the command af 
Joshua the walls of Jerieho fell Gideon 
with his eoambination af trumpets and 
put the Michanites to Aight, and Saul 
other at weed tt 


laps 


ana Tarael’a warriors 
Not only in warfare 
but i tines OF Pejoletge and Chankagiving, 
of prayer and festival, ita use is 


apoken of 


apainet Their enemies 


oonatanthy 


The Best Wind Instrument 
pee SHOPHAR, the simple  rarn's 
Horny ie the oldest wind taateument in 
ent use i the world, Sinee the tine 
of Moses tt las been used continuously and 
is today sounded ta the Synagawue at New 
Years and the Teast af the Atonement 
Nhe Talmud gives the reason for ite aound 
ing at New Year's=<to remind those 
hear it of the Creation, Penitenee, the Law 
of the Prophets whe watolinien 
blowing Chumpeta, of the Temple, of the 
binding of Taawe, of Ulumilitvy, of the 
gathering together of Tarael, of the Reaur 
and of the Day of Judament when 

the Trumpet shall sound for all 
In the Rible three different wards 
tived tn conneetion with the Gaumpet, show 
ine that there was a variation tn kind ane 
wonstruetion of the tnatrament, but the 
Shophar was the one whieh was uaed moat 
Frequently, Rabbinieal tradition tolda that 
the calle as today. played i the Synagogue 


pres 


wha 


Were Ax 


reetion 


are 


are identical with the tenmpet aounda used 
Vemple and ordained hy 


in the Maaate 
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ANCIENT ROYPTIAN LYRE 
Law as wet forth in Ve wey 40 tO 
he sounda pradueed hy a good ahaphar 
plaver ave clear and Chriling, tn the Bible 
varia references ate made to theae alo 
phar ealla, and traditian talds Chat (hore 


wow Hh ae are rieltly litueaieal 
Tubal th eonneetion 
that he 


tha 


lhe early mention af 


with the harp alaa records 


father 
that he 


was 
of the organ, alow ie 
the 
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Wt fee 
with aa well 
Tyyat 


aouda hy 
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aa atvinged 


arent af 
When man 


learned to prodiee blowlig 
and tate follow woed and metal 
iv wrapped th the elouda ot but 
that Ut haa exiated ihe 


all peoples ol whom peearda 


wp peed 
ANU, 
we do kaw 
Hbewiniie ot 
Have 


Se 


heen preserved 


When Pun Mrve Piped 


BROM SUCTE almple beginnings lke 
the Pipes ot Pan las evalved that alo 
rove ihatvuient whieh through the aies 


lofty eathedrata and elhurehea to 


reverberate with @ eaneard at 


haa made 


aweel aud, 


The organ spoken of in Geneale waa un 
doubtedly a ealleetion of pipes of the atm 
pleat elaracter tut, knowing haw the 


Tews adopted tiiprovementa th attinged tn 
alyurerts thet 


jiatly daaume that, ta the 


helahhora, we 
of the 


from Wie 


; 
CHRe Ton 


an Hime went on, it developed in farm and 
power 

When Job sava, “"Rejalee at the aaund 
of the organ” and again when he relers 


to “ww harp also ie Ciened: (ito mower tig 
af (hem that 


ald Wy orman tata the valee 

weep it Had beeome an iaatrument ot place 
and character lt ta interesting ta know 
(hat the Chaldean shepherds played tipon 
almilar inatrumenta (wo thousand youre age 
while wateliita thelr flocka hy minht 
Today Neapolitan peasants play on rustle 
read pipes for nine daya preceding the 


proat churel feativala of the Afadowna dim 
moculata and the Nativity 
When warned by the Lord 


from hie fathereiielaw, Laban the 


fled 


Syrian, 


laeoh 


he wad overtaken by the latter who te 
buked hin saying, “Wherefore didat thou 
flee away secretly, and steal away from 
me; and didat not tell me, that bE ovtehe 
have sent thee away with meth, and with 
aorga, With tabret and with harper’ Gene 
vin 8127 \fter the destruction of the 
hoata of haraoh we read in the Song of 
Moses: “And Miriam the Prophetesa, the 
alater of Aaron, took a thibvel in her hand 


and all the women wert out after her with 
timbrela and And Miriam an 
awered them, Sing ye to the Lord, for he 
hath triumphed glorlously.” ‘These 
the firat Hiblical references not only to 
singing and danelng but alee to two mual 
cal inatrumenta, the tabret and timbrel, 


dancer 


are 
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hand drums similar in construction, from 
which in later times evolved the modern 
tambour or tamborines. 

It must be remembered that, in**at- 
tempting to learn what instruments were 
familiar to the Hebrews of Biblical times, 
we are embarrassed by the fact that 
the learned translators of the Authorized 
Version used various words when they 
evidently referred to the same instrument. 
lor exampie in translating the word “ne- 
bel” no less than four different terms are 
used, psaltery, psalms, lute and viol. The 
first is the most common in the Authorized 
Version and Stainer says “is no doubt the 
most correct translation of the word if 
the word is understood in its true sense 
as a portable harp.” 

Also we find English words in the trans- 
lation which could not possibly refer to 
the kind of instrument known in ancient 
times. It is only by careful comparison 
of the circumstances and conditions under 
which the word given to a certain instru- 
ment in our translation is used that we 
can approximate its correctness. 


“The High-Sounding Cymbals’ 


HE USE of cymbals we know were 

of very ancient Asiatic origin and in 
the Bible were frequently mentioned, but 
always only in connection with religtous 
ceremonies. As, for example; when David 
prepared a place for the Ark of God: 
“And David spake to the chief of the 
Levites to appoint their brethren to be 
the singers with instruments of music, 
psalteries and harps and cymbals, sounding 
by lifting up the voice with joy.” And 
again when Solomon inducted the Ark 
into the Temple, on the occasion when 
the good King Hezekiah restored the true 
worship and in other instances, we find 
cymbals were used only on solemn occa- 
sions in connection with religious rites. 

In the aforementioned passage from 
Chronicles and elsewhere, the words harp 
and psaltery are used together indicating 
that, though they both belonged to the 
harp family, there was a difference be- 
tween them. One commentator suggested 
that the reason for this is that, as the harp 
like every other musical instrument un- 
doubtedly improved from time to time, 
the psaltery was of more highly developed 
construction, possibly more akin in form 
to the guitar. 

To make mention of all the various in- 
struments which figure in the ceremonies, 
pageants and daily life in the Bible is 
impossible here, but a superficial glance 
at the old Testament shows the devotion 
of the Hebrew people to music both in- 
strumental and vocal. While sacred 
writers look at everything from a religious 
standpoint, yet we learn that ancient 


The Etude is now appearing in its new dress. 
and the appearance of the magazine will be henceforth greatly improved. 
you to read, because the print will be blacker and clearer, and the engravings will be bettered one 
However, we have always maintained that the contents of the Etude were, 
The Etude, in this respect, will show a notable 


thousand percent. 


people practiced music not only in the 
Temple but at home, in tents and in the 
fields, indeed, wherever their nomad exist- 
ence found them. 


The Teacher's Teacher 


T 1S SUPPOSED that the Hebrews 

derived their music from the Syrians. 
Certainly they had musical knowledge be- 
fore their sojourn in Egypt. The Alex- 
andrian Jew, Philo, says that Egyptian 
Priests taught Moses arithmetic and geo- 
metry and gave him a knowledge of 
rhythm, metre and music. This is quite 
probable, and we know that the children of 
Israel when they escaped from Egypt 
brought with them their musical instru- 
ments and sang and played before the 
Lord in rejoicing. 

Hebrew music was undoubtedly shrill, 
loud and piercing, far removed from 
modern sweetness. This we can gather 
from the warlike character of the people, 
from their instruments which were con- 
structed rather for noise than for concord 
and from our knowledge of the music of 
all Oriental peoples. 

As to how far the Hebrews of the Bible 
had advanced in vocal music and whether 
they had attained a greater proficiency than 
their neighbors in the rendition of songs, 
we unfortunately are ignorant. And un- 
less the excavation of ancient sites in 
Palestine now being carried on should re- 
veal some data we shall be obliged to rely 
on what we can imagine or infer from the 
Scriptures or upon that still more uncer- 
tain source, tradition. That their vocal 
music was like their instrumental, warlike, 
descriptive and vehement we can readily 
surmise. There is no evidence of any 
other than unison singing. While, like all 
Oriental music, we may suppose that a sort 
of rude harmony was acquired, we have 
no basis for supposing the existence of 
concerted singing as we have it. 

However, admitting that we cannot ac- 
cept all the statements of religious writers 
and allowing for the exaggerations in the 
historical books of the Bible, we realize 
that the consecration of music to the serv- 
ice of religion manifestly must have led 
to its being developed and cultivated with 
great zeal and earnestness. 


The Sacred Chant 
Rem EARLIEST times poets have 


sung to harp or pipe accompaniments. 
As today the Arabs recite their sacred 
Koran in a sort of chant, so must the 
prophets and poets of the Bible have de- 
livered their messages, which were later 
incorporated into the solemn service of the 
Temple. Today in the East a leader ren- 
ders one strophe or stanza which is sev- 
eral times repeated three, four and even 


five tones lower. ‘Probably the musical 
instruments as in Oriental countries were 
tuned to the voices of the singers on the 
same note or in the same octave. 

How effective and impressive, almost 
overpowering, the massed sound must have 
been! We read, for instance, of the cere- 
monies at the time of the induction of the 
Ark of the Covenant into the Temple of 
Solomon (II Chronicles 5.12, 13). “Also 
the Levites which were the singers, all of 
them of Asaph, of Heman, of Jeduthun, 
with their sons and their brethren being 
arrayed in white linen, having cymbals, 
psalteries and harps, stood at the east end 
of the altar, and with them an hundred 
and twenty priests sounding with trum- 
pets: 

“It came even to pass as the trumpeters 
and singers were as one, to make one sound 
to be heard in praising and thanking the 
Lord; and when they lifted up their voice 
with the trumpets and cymbals and instru- 
ments of music and praised the Lord.” 

In such a scene of religious fervor and 
solemn consecration may we not believe 
that the lips of the singers were touched 
with divine fire while their voices and the 
music of the instruments ascending in the 
wreaths of incense became the outpouring 
of true reverence and holy joy: 

Professional sacred music like. the 
Psalms, the Lamentations, parts of Job, 
the Songs of Solomon and others were 
learned and rendered by families of sing- 
ers in the Temple singing either in chorus 
or antiphonally, and the congregations 
joined only in responses like “Amen,” and 
“Hallelujah.” 

While the melodies undoubtedly had the 
great freedom of Oriental music, they 
were earnest and majestic declamations of 
Scriptures, prayers and praises. 


Songs of Zion 

HE BLIGHT which fell upon Israel 
with the destruction of the first Tem- 

ple and the seventy years of foreign servi- 
tude swept away all means of discovering 
how this music was rendered at the time 
of the first Temple. During the Baby- 
lonian captivity “The Songs of Zion’’ be- 
came a part of the religious exercises of 
the exiles, and, after their return, through 
the direction of Ezra, an elaborate musi- 
cal service was in use in the new Temple. 
From that time on the service, as pre- 
scribed in the Talmud clearly defined, has 
been followed in the Synagogue except 
where tradition has been modified by ex- 
traneous circumstances and surroundings. 
The word Selah which occurs not less 
than seventy-one times in the Psalms and 
three times in the Book of Habakkuk, 
nearly always indicates, according to most 
commentators, some musical direction. The 
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advance, particularly from the standpoint of those helpful articles which have been the founda- 


tion of the success of thousands of ambitious musicians. 


The costly new presses have been installed; 
It will be easier for 
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most convincing explanation is given 
the Rev. E. Capel Cure, of England, who 
made an especial study of the poetical and 
musical allusions in the Psalter. 


Selah! 


ACs for a musical interlude | 

for the definite purpose of allowing 
an illustration in sound of. the words sung 
is Rev. Cure’s explanation of this term. 
Such a sound picture at once delays and 
sustains the imagination, impressing the 
ears and minds of the listeners with the 
majesty and beauty of the words sung, 
The musical interlude was not always what 
is known to modern critics as “pure music.” 
“Where it separates stanzas it may be mere| 
sound appealing by the beauty of its melody 
or combination of instruments: more often 
it represents what we now call ‘program 
music’ and is consciously and deliberately 
descriptive of the text which it accom= 
panies.” 

The author then shows by quotations 
from various Psalms how there were 
flight, storm, sacrifice, war and other mo- 
tives which, when Selah was indicated, 
were produced by the players on the ap- 
propriate instruments. “In this interpreta- 
tion of the word, Selah, it will be seen 
that no excessive demand is made on the 
technic or resources. of primitive perform- 
ers: but, while every effect was produced 
by the simplest means, the instrumental-_ 
ists of the Temple did for the singers 
what the artist does when he adds color — 
to the outline. In fact so much do some 
of the Psalms depend upon their instru- ~ 
mental performance that many of the ; 
phrases are only intelligible with the due 
understanding of their Selahs. In all cases 
where the Selah is not a mere musical pas- 
sage between the stanzas, the interludes 
deepen the glowing intensity of the words 
as much as Wagner’s music glorifies his 
libretti.” 

Realizing that the Bible is the richest 
treasury of religious experiences that the 
world possesses, it is inspiring to know that 
throughout this wonderful recital it is 
accompanied by the soft music of the harp, 
the burst of trumpet sound and choruses 
leaping from the heart. “Give thanks unto | 
the Lord, His mercy endureth forever!” 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
GALLOWAY’S ARTICLE 


1. Who, according to the Bible, was 
father of all who handle harp and organ? — 

2. Name four Biblical incidents in which | 
music figures prominently. 

3. Describe, ugab, tabret, nebel. , 

4. When did the “songs of Zion” be-— 
come favorites with the Israelites? 

5. What does the word, selah, signify? — 
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: E TALK of beauty as if it were a 


common thing; it is only. when we 

find it face to face that we realize 
how rarely privileged we are. It is to be 
met with face to face at Solesmes, a small 
village on the river Sarthe, on the border- 
For ninety 
years the untiring work of the Benedic- 
tine monks, in the Abbaye de St. Pierre 


' at Solesmes, has recreated for the 20th 


century an art debased since the tenth. 
Gregorian plain-chant, so long lost to hu- 
man ears, has been restored; and it is a 


_song to which the heedless modern finds 
himself listening not with the ears alone. 


Solesmes is a tiny village, remote and 
quiet; there is no railway for three miles, 
no cinema, no dreariness. It was probably 
far bigger in the tenth century than it is 


now. The principal sounds are church 


bells and the waters of the river rushing 


porary glory under Dom Jean Bougler, 
a great scholar of the sixteenth century, 
but again its light was dimmed for a hun- 
dred years. It was rehabilitated in the 
eighteenth century by the Maurists, only 
to pass later into private hands; but it 
endured the French Revolution better in 
these hands than if it had been part of the 
Church; its statues and tombs were saved 
a.d their integrity assured by Napoleon I, 
omnipresent as he was in every nook of 
France. 

Its great renaissance came in 1830, under 
Dom Gueranger. Since then it has been 
an ardent workshop for restoration of 
Roman liturgy and plain song, but has 
never ceased its combat with the outside 
world. Three times since 1860 the monks 
have been driven from Solesmes, and in 
1901 they took refuge on the hospitable 
shores of England, at Quarr Abbey which 


“natural ladder of sound.” In other words, 
the Gregorian melody is simplicity and nat- 
uralness. How far our modern ears and 
voices have strayed from it is evident, for 
to us it has become a music of great sub- 
tlety, to some almost as difficult to hear 
as to sing. 

Dom Gueranger sent monks throughout 
Europe, veritable pilgrims, to search for 
early examples of plain song. Their work 
became an exhaustive archeological study. 
When several of the many scattered manu- 
scripts tallied on a note or phrasing, this 
was considered to be the purest example 
of the genuine Gregorian. There were 
notably two schools faintly faithful to the 
early tradition, one at St. Gall in Switzer- 
land, the other at Metz. The perfection 
of these two schools was due to the acci- 
dents of travel. In 780 Charlemagne, who 
considered plain chant and Roman liturgy 


The Services 


T IS at four in the morning that one 

first hears the tinkle of the monastery 
bell. It is hardly more than an apologetic 
tinkle, as if the church were loth to wake 
anyone outside its walls; but the monks 
hold their first service at this hour. At 
six the bell of the village church, which 
is only a stone’s throw over the wall from 
the monastery church; rings in earnest, a 
clamorous repetition of two strokes, which 
is a signal for Solesmes to rouse itself. 
The ringing gradually dies away, with a 
long monotonous tolling, and the dis- 
turbed visitor lying abed has perhaps ‘just 
settled himself for sleep again when the 
monastery bell breaks out once more, mu- 
sically and more loudly, for the second 
service. The first service open to both 
men and women is at nine, when tierce is 
sung; the Mass is celebrated and sext fol- 


through the weir. The streets are deserted they built in the Isle of Wight. The @ factor in arousing the religious and intel- lows. Vespers at four is again open to 
after half past eight; the night wind blows Great War has brought them back again lectual life of his people, sent to Rome for jj At seven the monks celebrate their 


in fresh from the surrounding fields; and 
tl twinkling of the stars is not kept at 
bay by any street lamps. 

There is a grass-grown square in front 
of the monastery gate; over the monas- 
tery walls one’ has a glimpse of the an- 
cient church tower, all that remains of that 


_ remote past; and beyond that are the high 


grim walls of the modern monastery, one 
of the most beautiful of modern buildings, 
built in the nineties by one of the monks, 
Dom Mellet, who was the architect of sev- 
eral churches in Brittany. Behind the 
monastery the ground) falls sheer to the 
river below; the high walls reach down to 
the edge of the stream. It looks impreg- 
nable. A building of military as well as 
spiritual strength, it has had sore need of 
the former in the past, having been many 
times assaulted. It would seem that the 
modern architect has not forgotten its 
stormy history. The river is a gentle 
stream, bordered with broad meadows, 
filled with cattle, a smiling countryside at 
the foot of these great gray walls. 


Early History 
HE ABBAYE had its beginning in 


+ the year 1010. The walls and tower 


of the church date from this period; but 


it was sacked and gutted by the English in 


the time of Joan of Arc and its archives 
_ The monastery was restored to a tem- 


to their glorious home, and one’s ironic 
thought dwells for ‘an instant on the in- 
scription of the recent memorial tablet in 
their church for those Benedictine fathers 
who, sheltered by England in 1901, died 
for France in 1914. 

In spite of exterior misfortune their in- 
terior life has been one of unceasing de- 
votion to study, the history of the Early 
Fathers, the rediscovery and transfigura- 
tion of plain-chant. To the liturgy of the 
church they have given an overwhelming 
beauty. The intensity and sobriety of their 
services makes one feel that he is face to 
face with the Christianity of over a thou- 
sand years ago, when people laid down 
their lives for it. 


Plain Song Restored 


Y THE RESEARCH of the men of 
this monastery plain song has been 
restored to the modern world. The mu- 
sical dust of centuries had to be rubbed and 
seraped from its surfaces, until the original 
bright song emerged. The work was 
extremely difficult. Often the melody itself 
hardly remained, and the rhythm had been 
destroyed by the introduction of bars and 
accents. Dom Gueranger said of plain 
song, that it is prayer sung by the people. 
Its text is prose, its tempo free, its rhythm 
that of recitation; its prosody is the cur- 
rent Latin of the Middle Ages; it is a 


two experts. One fell ill at St. Gall, the 
other at Metz; both remained in the mon- 
asteries which sheltered them. France, de- 
prived of their services, suffered its mu- 
sical relapse; the accretion and corruption 
of centuries settled down on church music 
until the studies of the Solesmes monks of 
the nineteenth century, at St. Gall, Metz 
and elsewhere, restored it fo its pristine 
form. 


The Renaissance 

E ARE just of late years beginning 

to have our'doubts about the Ren- 
aissance. It was the Renaissance which 
killed plain-chant along with other splen- 
dors of the Middle Ages. Granted that 
it was a glorious rebirth, it is a question, 
perhaps, which was the more important, 
the mother or the child. 

By 1860 the monks of Solesmes were 
recognized authorities on Roman liturgy 
and song. The church first sat at their 
feet; secular musicians soon followed. 
Dom Mocquereau, whose great work, “Le 
Nombre Musical Gregorien,” was the re- 
sult of fifty years of research at Solesmes. 
entered the monastery in 1875 and still 
lives there. He has been an inspiration and 
a guide to such men as d’Indy and Lalo. 
Debussy was notably influenced by plain- 
chant, but the intact beauty of this ancient 
music remains serenely above all their 
heads; modern hands do not really grasp it, 


last service of the day alone. 

A brother at the gate admits one to the 
monastery garden, which lies before the 
church. Under its old tower the new 
church stretches itself along the side of the 
monastery. Its interior is very bare and 
high and white; its lofty austerity is dec- 
orated only with fine fifteenth century 
tombs, enormous piles of pillars, statues 
and canopies. In the right transept is the 
“Entombment of Christ,” with a lovely 
grieving Magdalen seated in the fore- 
ground. In the left transept is the “Tomb 
of the Holy Virgin,” and the “Assumption 
and triumph of the Holy Virgin over the 
woman of the Apocalypse.” These famous 
statues are known locally as the “Saints 
of Solesmes.” It is up the long aisle of 
the church that the fathers walk to the 
choir—eighty or a hundred monks whose 
sober black habits exhale an odor of in- 
cense as they pass. 


Ecclesiastical Atmosphere 
ORTUNATE indeed is the traveler 
who can pause for some days in that 

church and yield himself to the beauty of 
the Benedictine’s ritual. The Mass takes 
on a new significance, enhanced by the dig- 
nity, courtesy and grace of the celebrants. 
The voices of the monks are perfectly 
trained. Of an unusual flexibility and ex- 
pression, they are sustained by the organ, 
except in Holy Week, when the singing 
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is unaccompanied. They sing almost pia- 
nissimo, but the eighty or more voices fill 
the silent church. So devout is the atti- 
tude of the fathers towards their ritual 


that any monk who makes a mistake in- 


the stress or phrasing of the plain song 
steps forward from his stall and kneels for 
a moment towards the altar to beg for- 
giveness for his fault. 

A part of the service is the fraternal 
kiss which is passed from monk to monk, 
preceded or followed by a mutual inclina- 
tion of the head. One of the fathers 
steps from the choir to give the kiss to a 
brother, who sits with the other brothers 
below the choir stalls. After the Mass is 
celebrated the monks leave the choir 
through the church, the people standing 
as they pass; but one is hardly out of the 
church before they begin to return singly 
to pray at the “Tomb of the Virgin” or 
the “Tomb of Christ.” Their service to 
God is constant, 


I know of no place in the world where 
one is so transported to the beauty of a 
bygone age as during the celebration of a 
Mass or Vespers at Solesmes. The very 
faces of the fathers belong not to this 
century. One would say unhesitatingly 
that they bear the faces of saints, and then, 
one must add, the faces of great scholars 
as well. All types are there, and all ages; 
they resemble each other only in that they 
are like pieces of wax that have been 
melted in the same fire and remolded by 
the same hands. They are the faces not 
of those who have avoided the struggle 
of the world but of those who have found 
it intensified and have triumphed the more 
gloriously. When the spirit of Solesmes 
has entered into the traveler, and he has 
had to leave for other places, it seems 
that none other has a face at all compared 
to the interest of those faces left behind. 
And all music for a while sounds ignoble 
and unworthy compared to the splendor of 
the plain song of Solesmes. 


Maintaining Gechnic with Limited Practice 


By CHar.es B. Hosy 


Tue advanced pianist who takes up the 
study of the organ in order to broaden 
his musical outlook—or for pecuniary rea- 
sons—needs concentrated piano practice 
during the period of organ study. Only 
systematic technical work at the piano will 
keep his hands in a condition suitable for 
piano playing, and the practice period must 
necessarily be shorter than before. 

To keep in playing condition, a system of 
work should be followed for an hour a 
day. The first period is devoted to the 
difficult scales, one or two a day, at differ- 
ent speeds and with varying rhythms. The 
scales used are those most frequently met 
with in Chopin’s works (D flat, A flat 
and so forth) and one of the arpeggios 
from each of the following divisions— 
common chord, dominant seventh, dimin- 
ished seventh and augmented triad. This 
work takes about ten minutes. 

A quarter of an hour at scales and ar- 
peggios is consumed in practicing chro- 
matic major and minor double note scales. 
Most of the work is given to the right 
hand, but the monotony is sometimes varied 
by practicing the cadenzas in Liszt’s Sonnet 
of Petrarch No. 104 or some other work 
abounding in double note passages. Oc- 
casionally chromatic scales should be 
played in single notes, presto volante. 

The next quarter of an hour may be 
profitably. spent in a review of technical 
figures which occur frequently in piano 
playing. The Tausig-Ehrlich Daily Stud- 
ies, Isidore Philipp’s School of Technic 
and the Brahms Fifty-one Exercises con- 
tain nearly all the pianist needs in the way 
of technical drill. Two daily studies, if 
transposed and learned thoroughly, will 
perhaps be sufficient for this quarter of 
an hour. The chromatic five-finger exer- 
cise of Tausig provides the long-fingered 
pianist with the means of overcoming the 
difficulties of contraction as demanded in 


the coda of the familiar Impromptu in F 
sharp of Chopin, the cadenza of Liszt’s 
Thirteenth Rhapsody and other advanced 
works of Chopin and Liszt. The passage 
in repeated notes from this Rhapsody or 
the more familiar Second Rhapsody should 
be played constantly, as each demands the 
greatest lightness and agility. 

This completes a half hour of scales and 
technic. The remainder of the hour should 
be given mostly to the review of old reper- 
toire, or, if one tires of old pieces, to 
twenty minutes’ review of old work and 
ten minutes at a new composition. Those 
who have studied the Sonata Appassionata 
of Beethoven are to be congratulated on 
having a valuable gem in their repertoire, 
the frequent practicing of which should 
do wonders in the way of promoting 
strength and finger dexterity. The other 
sonatas will also stand a constant review. 

Additional valuable works, suitable for 
keeping the fingers and arms in playing 
condition, are Chopin’s Etudes, Op. 10, 
Nos. 7, 8 and 12, which, if played at the 
correct tempo, will give enough work for 
both hands. For double notes Chopin’s 
Impromptu in G flat is good. For scale 
passages his Prelude in B flat minor and 
the F sharp Impromptu are best. For con- 
traction and expansion of fingers, his 
Etude, Op. 10, No. 4 is most suitable. For 
chords and octaves, his Polonaises in A, A 
flat, E flat minor and F sharp minor, or 
Liszt’s Fourth and Sixth Rhapsodies will 
prove advantageous. 

In the twenty-minute period for review 
of repertoire, it is impossible, of course, 
to play through all the compositions that 
cover the difficulties of piano technic. 
Choose your piece or pieces and do not 
leave them until you are satisfied with 
your performance or until you think a 
rest is necessary. Try to balance octave 
practice with finger work. Once.a week drop 
technic and devote the whole hour to old and 
new pieces. But do not try too much! 


he Next Step 


By May Hami_tton HELM 


Dr. Davin Starr Jordan has said that 
all wisdom consists in knowing what to do 
next. During the great war the soldiers 
frequently asked, “Where do we go from 
here?” 

Would it not be easy to learn music or 
anything else if we always knew what to 
do next—where to “go from here?” If 
each person knew this, teachers would soon 


be put out of business, for each would be 
his own teacher. 

A good teacher makes clear to the pupil 
what is to be done and how it is done and 
then expects the pupil to learn it, to make 
it really his own. Then the teacher can 
point out the next step. Each thing well 
done makes the next step easier. The 
teacher knows the way. 


ways. 


Intervals and Gonic ?hord Waught with 
Jelly Beans 


By LareLpA BREISTER 


As soon as a child plays double notes 
he should know intervals as an aid to 
sight-reading. A certain teacher’s try- 
out with jelly beans was with a class of 
four boys from six to eight years old. 
The class copied from the board the defi- 
nition of an interval and the names of the 
intervals built on middle-C. They then 
counted lines and spaces of the notes or 
scale degrees and saw how this corre- 
sponded to the names of the intervals. 
The teacher impressed on them that the 
lowest note is always “one” and the last 
note the number of the interval, this be- 
ing reckoned so in any key. Sharps and 
flats do not affect the number. 

The pupils were then sent to the piano. 
Each boy sat in a different octave and 
was given five different colored jelly 
beans. It being near Easter the teacher 
said that the Easter Bunny had left these 
and that the pupils could eat them provid- 
ing they thought hard to avoid a mistake. 
The teacher told them to put the red bean 
on C, the yellow on D, the black on F, 
the green on G, and the orange on B. 
(With this lay-out all intervals except 
the octave and the prime can be formed. 
These may be made by moving the or- 
ange from B to C temporarily for the 
octave and putting it with the red bean 
on C for the prime. The teacher may 
illustrate how a prime can be produced 
with two boys singing the same note, 
though one key answers for both on the 
piano, while, on the printed manuscript, 
two notes are used on the same degree 
but touching.) 

The teacher then said, “George, you are 
the oldest. Will you tell me the names 
of the keys and the number of the interval 
from the red to the orange?” The reply, 
“C to B is a seventh,’ came almost before 
the teacher had thought of the answer 


By LAawTon 


Tue necessity of giving each note played 
a certain finger, and of always giving it 
the same finger is a point in technic that 
seems particularly difficult to remember. 

It is not enough in a passage like the 
following: 


which allows of several good methods of 


Gwo Sides to a Question 


By GERTRUDE GREENHALGH WALKER 


In THE matter of harmony several prob- 
lems have two aspects. The question, 
“What is the sub-dominant of a given 
key?” may be reasonably answered in two 
Taking the key of C for illustra- 
tion, with C as “one” or the tonic, G be- 
comes the fifth or dominant. The prefix 
“sub” meaning under is applied by some 
theorists to the fourth note of the given 
key and is called sub-dominant, or under 
the dominant. 

Ex.1 


. Vv IV 


I 
Tonic Dominant Sub-dominant 


Precise Fingering 


“: THE E 


himself. He asked the others if this was 
correct; they answered in the affirmative. - 
So George was allowed to eat “the sev-— 
enth.” Next the teacher asked, “What — 
are the letter names and what is the num- — 
ber of the interval from black to green?” 
As correct answers were given the beans 
vanished. Not one bean was forfeited. 
Then the teacher gave out two more 
beans to each one, both of the same color, — 
and had each place them on his octave. 
He then directed “Kenneth” to form a 
fifth from E-flat and “Tom” to form a 
third from C-sharp, and pointed to dif-— 
ferent intervals in their study pieces for — 
them to form. z 
Next the class formed tonic triads from — 
any key. The teacher opened the front of 
the piano and, by exposing the hammers, 
showed that there were four half steps 
between do and mi and three between mi — 
and sol. . 
Next, more jelly beans were distributed — 
and each pupil in turn formed the chord — 
from the root the teacher gave, using | 
black beans on black keys. The beans 
were left in place whila) the teacher wrote & 
the chords on the staff and explained that — 
they appear either on three adjacent lines 
or on three adjacent spaces—that is,. as 
long as they are in root position. The 
lowest note is do and the sharp or flav 
does not affect the position on the staff. 
After each one played or named the keys 
he could eat his beans. 
This instruction required forty-five min- 
utes for four pupils, but their attention 
was keen every moment and a later test 
at a private lesson proved they understood 
intervals and the formation of the tonic 
triad better than most older pupils who 
have drilled for years. Besides this, they 
learned the location of notes in high and 
low octaves. 


PARTINGTON 


fingering, to use one method one time and 
another the next and be satisfied because 
both are good. One way of doing it ought 
to be decided uponsand then used all the 
time. ~ ” <P 

Better results are obtained thus, even in 
cases when inferior methods of fingering 
are used, than are obtained when the 
student knows several good ways of fin- 
gering the passage but i$ never quite certain 
until the very last moment which he will 
use. 


But we may consider the meaning of _ 
sub-dominant from another angle. 

C being the tonic, G is the dominant. or 
fifth above-the tonic. C being the tonic, 
F is the sub-dominant or fifth below the 
tonic. a 7 


Ex. 2 Dominant 


I 
Tonic Sub-dominant 


Each way of figuring is correct. The 

wise teacher presents both sides of the © 
matter and lets the student reach his own | 
conclusions, 


“ag Ta Rte gh, gen 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


SMAIL PACHA (ées-ma-él’ 
pash’-a), Khedive, and one of 
the most enlightened rulers of 
modern Egypt, was having built 

a new opera house in Cairo, (ki-ro), to be 
finished in 1869, coincident with the opening 
of the Suez Canal. For the dedication of 
this temple of musical art for the stage, he 
invited Verdi to compose a new opera, 
which, after a considerable haggling as to 
prices, the master agreed to do for twenty 
thousand dollars, a then wholly unprec- 
edented sum for any musical work. The 
result was “Aida,” in which sensuously 
beautiful yet dramatically appropriate 
music and gorgeous pageantry were wedded 
in such a perfect union that it has inaugu- 
rated more opera houses and opera sea- 
sons than any other similar musico-dra- 
matic work. 

Giuseppe Verdi (jew-sep’-pee vér’-dee) 
was born at Roncole (rawn’-co-lay), Italy, 
on October 10 (some authorities say the 
ninth) of 1813, the son of a keeper of 
an inn and small groceries-and-wine shop. 
When but a child he began lessons on 
the spinet; and at the age of ten he was 
organist of the parish church. After 
several seasons of study under Provesi 
(pro-vay’zee), organist and choirmaster 
of the Cathedral of Busetto (boo-zét’-to), 
Verdi won a scholarship for two years of 
study and proceeded to Milan (mee’lahn), 
where he applied for admission to the 
Royal Conservatory, which was refused by 
the pedantic theorists of the institution, on 
the ground of his showing “no special apti- 
tude for music.” 

Verdi passed through a rather long ap 
prenticeship, when, between 1839 and 1851, 
he created no less than sixteen complete 
operas, of which only “Ernani (ayr-nah’- 
nee)” was destined for much international 
‘success or to survive to our day. Then, 


in the incredibly short period of five days 


less than two years, “Rigoletto (ree’-go- 


né 
cn 
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THE FAMOUS OPERA HOUSE AT CAIRO, FOR THE OPENING OF WHICH IN 1871 VERDI WROTE “AIDA” 


Aida 


(AH-EE’ DAH) 


A Love-T ragedy of the Nile Arranged for Presentation as a Reading at PCusic Clubs 


ADAPTED FROM VERDI'S FAMOUS OPERA 


By Epwarp EttswortH HirsHer 


let’-to)” had its prenwcre at the theater 
La Fenice (lah fay-nee’-chey) of Venice, 
on March 11, 1851; “Il Trovatore (eel tro- 
vah-taw’ray),” at the Teatro Apollo (tay- 
ah’-tro ah-pawl’-lo) of Rome, on January 
19, 1853; and “La Traviata (lah trah’-vee- 
ah’-tah),” again at La Fenice, on March 
6, 1853. These inaugurated what is com- 
monly mentioned as the second period in 
the development of the master. Verdi had 
“arrived.” “Rigoletto,” “Il Trovatore” and 
“La Traviata,” alone, would have assured 
immortality to any name. 

In the fourteen years succeeding the ap- 
pearance of “La Traviata,” six new operas 
and a revision of his earlier “Macbeth” 
were heard. Then for sixteen years the 
great master rested,’ presenting no new the- 
atrical works to the public. 

Of the last and greatest period of his 
art, “Aida,” first heard at Cairo on De- 
cember 24, 1871 (two years after the time 
first intended, and with the still unemanci- 
pated Egyptian women peeping from lat- 
ticed stalls), remains the best fruit. 

The plot of “Aida” is “a story of true 
love thwarted by destiny, betrayed by jeal- 
ousy, yet triumphant in death.” The set- 
ting is the Court of the Pharaohs, in that 
period of strife between Egypt and her 
neighboring and then powerful Ethiopia. 
It was suggested by Mariette Bey (ma- 
réé-ét’ bay), the great French Egyptolo- 
gist, was written in French prose by Ca- 
mille de Locle (ca-meel’ duh 16’-cle) of 
the Opéra Comique (o-pay’-rah c6-meek’), 
and translated into Italian verse by An- 
tonio Ghislanzoni (ahn-to’-nee-o gheez’- 
lahn-dzo’-nee). 

II 
Music 
Introduction to “Aida” 
(Arranged for Four Hands by Conradi) 
III 
: Act I 

The scene is a great Hall in the Palace 
of the King of Memphis. The time is that 
of the Pharaohs, when Egypt was at the 


height of her culture and power and all 
but dictated to the strongest monarchs of 
the earth. Remnants of barbaric blood still 
coursed the veins of her most noble; and 
this, blended with the alchemy of tropical 
heat, created a race fired with passion and 
pride, confidence and conquest. 

As the scene opens, Ramfis (rahm’- 
feece), the High Priest, is telling Radames 
(rah’-dah-maze), a Captain of the Guard, 
that he has consulted Isis (i’-sis) and_ that 
he goes to the King with a message that 
the goddess has named a supreme leader, 
young and brave, to command the Egyptian 
forces in repelling the invading Ethiopians. 
As he departs, a significant glance causes 
hope to spring in Radames that he is the 
favored one. Left alone, he exults in how, 
if this be true, he can return, crowned with 
laurels, to his sweet Aida. He then bursts 
into the Celeste Aida (chey-less’-tay 
Aida), one of the purest and most elo- 
quent outpourings of emotional love-rap- 
ture in the entire realm of opera. 

“Celestial Aida, form divine, 

Mystical garland of flowers and light, 


Of all my thoughts thou art the shrine, 
Thou of my life art the splendor bright.’ 


IV 
Music 
Radames’ Aria—Celeste Aida 
(If no singer, able to do this music, is avail- 
able, it may be had in a splendid but rather 


difficult transcription by Morosini, or in a less 
exacting one by Paul Ambrose.) 


V 

Amnerts (ahm-nay’reece), proud princess 
of Egypt’s royal house, enters and, notic- 
ing the enthusiasm over-glowing the young 
warrior’s features, exclaims: 

“What uncommon joy thy face o’erfloweth! 
What gallant fire thy noble bosom knoweth!” 

Then, when Radames replies that his 
heart “drinks from a dream of ambition 
and future glory,” she insinuates: 
“Is there not another dream speaks more ten- 


derly and sweetly to thy heart? 
Hast thou not in Memphis a desire, a hope?” 
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Radames’ silence and his confused man- 
ner awake her which are 
strengthened by the entrance of the agi- 
tated Aida and the intercepted glances of 
the warrior and the slave. With feminine 
and jealous cunning, Ammeris gives Aida 
an affectionate and solicitous welcome; te 
which the Ethiopian maiden pleads her 
fear for her native land. The King ar- 
rives with his guards, priests and courtiers, 
and announces the outbreak of war. The 
fine ensemble grows as a messenger brings 
tidings that the Ethiopians, led by Aman- 
asro (ah’-mahn-ahz’-ro), their King, are 
marching upon Thebes. As a magnificent 
chorus of patriotic ardor rises to its cli- 
max, Ammneris hands to Radames the ban- 
ner which he is to carry to victory; and 
all voices join in the triumphant shout: 


suspicions, 


Ritorna vincitor! (ree-tor’-nah veen’-chee-tor), 

(Return, as Victor!) : 

Left alone, Aida repeats the victory com- 
mand, and then is immediately torn with 
the realization that this means the humilia- 
tion of her own brother, her own father, 
her own people, her own land. She im- 
plores the gods to annul her impious prayer 
and to give victory to her own country. 
Yet, this means the disgrace, and perhaps 
the death, of her heloved. Tortured by 
these opposed emotions, the unhappy slave- 
maiden, crushed to the earth, can only pour 
out her heart in a great and fervent prayer: 


Numi, pieta! (moo’-mee, pcc-aye-tah’), Gods, 
pity me!). 
VI 
Music 
Aida’s aria—Ritorna Vincttor! 
This is one of those rare numbers in 


opera, which is almost as effective on the 
platform as on the stage. 
VII 
The scene changes to the Temple of Vul- 
can. A mysterious light from above. A 
long row of columns loses itself in the 
dark. Statues of the various deities; with 
an altar at the center. 
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Ramfis and the priests and priestesses are 
assembled to bless the expedition. Radames 
comes to receive the sacred veil. Ramfis 
sings his final invocation, in which Radames 
joins. 
armor, and the priestesses resume their 
mystic dance. 


Page 190 


VIII 
Music 
Nume, custode e vindici (noo'-may, coos- 
toh’-day aye veen-dee’-chee), (God, guar- 
dian and avenger). 


Duet and 


IX 
Acr Tf 

The scene is a Room in the Apartments 
of Amneris. 

This long act, which, in its entirety is 
usually looked upon as “The Triumph of 
Radames’ might be called quite as rele- 
vantly, “The Triumph of Aimmneris.” 

Amid the voluptuousness of a tropical 
royal court, the haughty princess reclines 
while her tiring-women complete her 
toilette for the approaching festival and at 
the same time waft over her great and 
gorgeously colored feather fans, flatter her, 
and sing the honors of the returning 
Radames. Amneris’ tender dreams of the 
future are relieved by a grotesque dance 
of young Moorish slaves. 


(This fervid 


Chorus may be had 
on the discs.) 


x 
Music 


(Here a pianist may play the Dance of the 
Young Moorish Slaves from the score’ of the 


opera. ) 
XI 

Into this scene comes the dejected Aida, 
from whom Ammeris is resolved to wring 
her secret. Tried beyond endurance, Aida 
breaks into the ecstatic love-lyric, Amore! 
Amore! 

“Love! O love! Rare joy tormenting! 

Sweet intoxication, cruel pain!” 

Then advances Ammneris and, in sweetly 
insinuating phrases begs Aida to tell her 
secret trouble. Not successful in her de- 
sign, she tries, craftily: 

“The cruel fate of war not all alike embraces; 
For on the field the leader bold may fall trans- 


fixed by death. 
Radames by thine has perished!” 


At Aida’s cry of despair, Amneri is €X- 
claims in fury: 


“And thou dost weep for him! 
Then thou lov’st him! 

Listen! I told thee falsely. 
Radames lives!” 


XII 
Scene II 

A vast open space among palms and by 
the Temple of Thebes. At the left is a 
royal dais and canopied throne, and there 
is a second of almost equal splendor. 

Grand Finale (fee-nah’-lay). Here we 
have probably the most magnificent pageant 
in all stage art. There is a triumphant 
royal procession led by the King, followed 
by state officials, priests and military 
euards. Excitement mounts with the ar- 
rival of an advance guard of Egyptian 
troopers led by a group'of musicians with 
long silver trumpets and playing perhaps 
the most sonorous march ever written for 
a stage spectacle. Then a brilliant ballet, 
unequalled in opera for its oriental splen- 
dor, relieves the tension. 

At the zenith of this pageantry come the 
victorious troops, bearing aloft the statues 
of the gods in the form of the bull, the 
sacred cat and the boat of Ra. At last 
Radames is carried on, in a canopied litter 
on the shoulders of his officers. The King 
descends from his throne to embrace and 
thank the savior of their country. The 
waiting crown can be placed on the victor’s 
head only by the lovely daughter of the 
King. 

But the symbols on his brow are not 
enough. The King commands Radames to 


The warrior is clothed in the sacred~ 


ask what he will and it shall be his. To 
which he replies: 

“First, deign that the captives be brought be- 
fore thee.” 

The guarded and dispirited captives en- 
ter, and after them Amanasro, the Ethio- 
pian King. Aida springs to is arms, but 
is warned away as the King of Egypt asks 
the prisoner-king’s identity. At which he 
equivocates by answering: 


“Aida’s father. 
vanquished.” 


I also fought: but we were 
Now commences an elaborate and colos- 
sal ensemble; in which Asanasro pleads 
for his people; the prisoners and Egyp- 
tians join in prayers for mercy; the priests 
sternly oppose this and urge the death of 
their enemies; Aida, Ramfis and the King 
soliloquize as to the pardon; Radames ex- 
presses tender care for Aida; whilst Aim- 
neris mutters threats of vengeance. Ra- 
dames approaches the King to claim his re- 
ward; which occasions an outburst from 
the priests. But in gratitude to his heroic’ 
general the King proclaims the pardon of 
all captives except Amanasro and Aida who 
are retained as hostages. Then as a final 
reward the King declares: 
“The hand of Amneris shall be thy guerdon; 


Sovereign of Egypt one day with her thou'lt 
reign.” 


It is the hour of triumph for Ammneris, 


and she gloats to Aida: 


“Go, thou slave. Rob me of my love thou dare 


not!’ 

And the scene closes with a tremendous 
ensemble which for sheer magnificence is 
scarcely, if at all, paralleled in opera.’ 


XIII 
Music 
Triumphal March 


(This grand Triumphal March may be had in 
arrangements for piano solo or for four hands, 
and to suit almost all grades of players.) 


XIV 


Act III 
A moonlit night on the banks of the 
Nile. The Temple of Isis is half con- 
cealed by palm trees, and from it is heard 
a low chanting of praise. Aida enters 
cautiously, hoping to find Radames, and 
sings her tender and despairing O Patria 
Mia (0 pah-tree-ah mee-ah), (O My Na- 
tive Land), whose loveliness she despairs 
of seeing again. 
XV 
Music 
Aida’s Aria—O -Patria Mia 


XVI 
When about to depart, Aida is surprised 
to see her father. He reproaches her de- 
votion to Radames, tells her that his people 
have risen again, that she still may hope 
to see her country, and exacts a promise 
that she will induce Radames to betray the 
plans of his army. When Radames enters, 
Aida repulses him as belonging to another ; 
and when he vows his faith to her, she 
bids him to prove it by joining her in 
flight. 
“Ah! fly with me and leave behinf 
These deserts bare and blighted; 
Some country new and fresh to iad: 
Where we may love, unites 
XVIE 
Musit: 
Duet of Aida and Radames—luggiam 
gli- ardori (foog-gee-ahm’ lyee ahr-daw’- 
ree), (Let us flee from the sorrows). 


XVIII 

The lovers are hurrying off the scene 
when Aida stops to inquire: 

“But tell me whither shall we go? 

The Egyptians will have closed all the 
passes.” 

“Nay,” replies Radames; “one will be 
open; the one chosen for our march upon 
Ethiopia.” 

“And which is that?” 

“The Pass of Napata.” 


“The Pass of Napata,” echoes an exul- 
tant voice. 
It is Amanasro, 


among the palms. 


as he emerges from 


“Behold Aida’s father—and the Ethio-— 


pian King.” 

All but dumb with horror and despair, 
Radames wails three times, “I am dis- 
honored !” 


“Nay, there is no dishonor,’ Amanasro 
replies comfortingly. “‘Tis Fate that 
willed it so! Come, and in honor and 


power thou shalt reign with Aida.” 

But Fate swiftly ends also this dream. 

“Traitor!” rings the charge of a furious 
woman. It is Amneris. . 

Amanasro rushes at her with drawn dag- 
ger; but Radames leaps between them. 
Amanasro has just time to drag Aida 
away, when Ramfis and his guard advance. 
Radames strides proudly toward the High 
Priest, with: 


“Priest! I am thy willing prisoner.” 


XIX 
Act IV, Scene I 

A Room in the Palace, with a side door 
leading to Radames’ cell. Ammeris, dis- 
traught between her desire for vengeance 
and her love for Radames, orders him 
brought before her. She offers to save his 
life, if he will renounce Aida, which pro- 
posal he scorns. At which Amneris cries: 

“From fate now hanging o’er thee, 

Who can save thee, wretched being? 


She whose heart could once adore thee, 
Now is made thy mortal foe.” 


And Radames replies: 


“Void of terror death now appeareth, 
Since I die for her I cherish 

In the hour when I shall perish, 

With delight my heart will glow. 
Wrath no more this bosom feareth, 
Scorn for thee I only know.” 


Anmeris, overcome, sinks into a chair; 
while Radames is led off by the guards to 
the judgment chamber. The scene which 
ensues is intensely dramatic and impressive. 
Seeing her beloved led away, Ammeris re- 
lents her harshness. She hears the voices 
of the priests in their solemn imprecations ; 
and, contrasting with these are the grief- 
broken phrases of her despair. The priests 
ascend from the crypt and cross the hall; 
while the frantic woman vents her denun- 
ciations upon them. 


XX 

Music 
Morir mi sento (oh-ee-may’ ! 
Death 


Ohime! 
mo-reer’ mee sen’-to!), (Ah me! 
I feel!). 

XXI 
Act IV, Scene II 

An Interior of the Temple of Vuican—a 
subterranean’ apartment below the altar. 

In the words of Camille Bellaigne (Ca- 
meel’ Bel-lain) : 

“The work finishes in serenity and peace, and 
such terminations are the most beautiful. Above, 
the temple full of light. where the ceremonies 
continue immutable in the sanctuary of the in- 
different gods; below, two human beings dying 


in each other’s arms. Their song of love and 
death is among the most beautiful of all music.’ 


©he Wusic Geacher 


By JosEPpH C. PopoLYN 


Arpeggio, 

Solfeggio, 

Harmonic chords and din; 
Fortissimo, 
Pianissino, 
Yowre wrong! Once more begin. 
Treble clef, 

Third on “f,’ 

A little faster, dear; 

Sonatina, 

Concertina, 

Decrescendo here. 


Grandioso, 
Meno mosso, 
Tonic minor, please; 


This last scene is highly picturesque. 
The Verdian device of showing two inde- 
pendent groups of actors in simultaneous 
scenes is here employed with even greater 
effect than in 
splendid Temple of Ptah, with the priests 
and priestesses and their weird chantings. 
Below, a dark vault th which Radames 
patiently awaits a slow death by starvation. 

Radames sings the despairing : 


“The fatal stone upon me now is closing! 
The light of day no more shall I see! 

No more behold Aida! 

Aida, where art thou now? 

Whate’er befall me, may’st thou be happy! 
Ne’er nay, my frightful doom be told to thine 


In the shadows he suddenly sees a form. 
It is Aida who has secreted herself in the 
crypt that she may die with her beloved. 

When Radames sings: 


“To die! 
To die, thyself thus dooming, 
In all thy beauty blooming, 
Fade thus forever.” 


Aida responds: 


“See’st thou where death in angel guise, 
With heavenly radiance beaming, 

Would waft us to eternal joys, 

On golden wings above! 

I see heaven’s gates are open wide, 

Where tears are never streaming, 

Where only bliss and joy abide, 

The bliss and joy of never fading, endless 


This is perhaps the most intensely dra- 
matic and melodiously beautiful duet of 
all Verdi wrote. 


The lovers sing their farewell to earth, 
in hauntingly lovely strains. 
indulged in intervals usually avoided in 
music to he sung; and yet, by the magic . 


phrases so ingratiating to both the voice 
and the ear that they carry the auditor 
quite into the atmosphere of the celestial. 
In strange contrast the heathen chantings 
continue above. 
g robes, advances and kneels over the 
It i" 
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Below, the faithful lovers, 
each other’s arms, have entered a blessed 
sleep. 

The prayer of the “Daughter of all the 
. Pharaohs” 


“Aida’—Grand Potpourri, for the piano 


and four hands, by Conradi. 

(Selections suggested here, and others from 
this opera, for 
proper rendering is not available, may 


in excellent recordings for sound reproducing 
machines.) 
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“Rigoletto.” Above is the 


ear. 


So pure and lovely! 


love!” 
XXII 
Music i 
Scena  (shay’-nah)—La fatal  pietra ‘g 
(la fah-tahl’ pee-aye-trah’), (The Fatal j 
Stone). 


XXIII 


a! oe ee. 


Here Verdi 


his genius, he transmuted them into 


A figure, veiled in mourn- 


stone of death which closes the tomb. 
is Amneris, who, 


broken-hearted, prays: 


“O Isis, grant peace to my beloved!” 


clasped in 


is answered, 


XXIV 
Music 


which talent suitable for their 
be had 


Pizsicato, 
Obbligato, ¥ 
Rounded hand on Keys. 


A cappella, 

Tarantella, “os 
Fine! Play it again; 
Allargando, 
Rallentando, 

“Dolce,” the last refrain, 


And all day thus 
This mausic fuss; 
What joy when 
Of jar and clang 
And shrick and bang 

Come to your ears a-howling! 


city’s growling 


‘ a 


pala Nae | 
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past regarding a singing tone; and, 
from many of the prevalent ideas 
| abroad, one might infer that there is some 
_ sort of a mystic current between the fingers 
of a great artist and the strings themselves. 
Such reasoning is indeed far from the real 
facts. True, many pianists possess a beau- 
_ tiful singing tone; but this fact is rather 
based upon the performer’s real under- 
standing of the laws that govern that 
old relationship between cause and effect. 
| In other words the really great artist 
understands fully the means by which this 
most beautiful of pianistic illusions is ac- 
r complished. 
Then how should the pupil go about his 
practice in order that he may acquire this 
very necessary side to his pianistic qualifica- 
tions? First of all he must realize the 
_ limitations of his instrument and learn how 
to compensate for them. Secondly, he 
| should have a knowledge of the purely 
_ physical laws of relaxation. Thirdly, he 
_ must know in what manner to attack the 
key to obtain the best results. Fourthly, 
he must have a graphic pictorial comprehen- 
sion of proportion of tones, and he must 
be able to use, to the best advantage pos- 
sible, the pedals as an aid in acquiring the 
desired end. 
Let us at this point define just what 
a “singing tone” really is. As the phrase 
implies, our ideal is mainly to be taken 
from the singer. Song, in its most beauti- 
ful and lyric expression, has to do with 
both a sustained tone and a perfect, pure 
legato. The trained and experienced sing- 
er can sustain tone for many, many meas- 
ures; and indeed the ability to do so is 
one of the singer’s chief assets. 

Legato, in turn, implies not only a con- 
necting of one tone to another but also a 
smooth dynamic flow of tone as well. The 
singer can, indeed, very easily connect two 
tones; but to connect them smoothly either 

in a crescendo or decrescendo requires 
. great skill and is the artistic end aimed 
at by every great artist. There should be 
_ no sudden change of dynamics—degree of 
tone quantity—in song, except as it is de- 
- liberately applied to achieve a definite 
effect. So to sum up let us remember that 
song has two definite requisitions, namely, 
sustained tone and legato; and legato in 
turn implies not only connecting of tones, 
but also, as has been said before, dynamic 
smoothness. 


; UCH has been said and written in the 


Most Popular Instruments 


HE TWO MOST popular solo in- 

struments of the present day are 
undoubtedly the violin and the piano, and 
it would be well worth our while to com- 
pare them here and to note the possibilities 
of each to imitate the singer. The violin- 
ist, even in a more marked degree than 
the singer, can sustain tone. In fact he can 
do so indefinitely by the ‘“‘continuous act” 
of bowing. Consequently, this very ability 
to sustain tone on the violin makes that 
justly popular instrument the best mechan- 
ical medium we have for producing a sing- 
ing tone, and is without a doubt the great- 
est asset that that instrument possesses 
(of course the ’cello falls into the same 
class). And the perfect legato of the 
voice in either crescendo or decrescendo, 
can be accomplished on the violin by effec- 
tive bowing. 
_ But with the piano we have a very dif- 
ferent problem with which to deal. Due 
to the percussive nature of the instrument 
the piano cannot really sing but only seems 
todo so, for tone production on the piano, 
ike tone production on the violin, con- 
of but a momentary and “discontin- 
ee nad the key. If one will but 
u ro é 
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By W. Warp WricHt 


experiment for a moment he will soon 
learn that the tone of a piano begins to 
“die” immediately after its production. 
And all the ostentatious mannerisms of 
key-bed squeezing and constant swaying 
of the arm after tone production may ap- 
peal to the student of Delsarte, but are 
of no value to the pianist. For the only 
use that a depressed key has after the tone 
has once been gotten under way, so to 
speak, is simply to keep the individual key’s 
damper off the string leaving it free to 
vibrate itself, by its diminutive process, 
into actual silence. 


Sustaining by Repeating 

T MIGHT BE stated here that many 

clever pianists very softly repeat a 
note in quick succession with the damper 
pedal down, giving the illusion of sustained 
tone. This treatment, however, is more 
or less of a trick and is seldom used in 
legitimate melody playing. Liszt himself 
knew this trick and used it many times in 
his compositions, as at the bottom of the 
first page of the Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody. 

Now it can readily be seen that the very 
first requisite of a singing tone, namely, the 
sustaining element, is quite impossible on 
the piano. Of course this greatest defect of 
all percussive instruments is somewhat 
overcome on a concert grand piano by the 
fact that the strings are so much longer, 
which gives a much longer duration to the 
tone produced. Especially did Chopin and 
Liszt realize this very defect, and a close 
study of their melodies will disclose that 
they are seldom written above the middle 
register of the piano, where the strings 
become shorter and shorter. The well- 
known “Liebestraum” in A-Flat by Liszt 
is an example of perfect piano writing, 
for the composer has placed his melody on 
that part of the instrument where the sus- 
taining element of the individual tone is 
utilized to its best advantage. 

Those composers most skillful in writ- 
ing piano concertos have deliberately avoid- 
ed trying to make the piano sing to the 
accompaniment of such a perfect singing 
medium as is the modern orchestra. For 
the singing tone of the piano, when placed 
in direct comparison with such instruments 
as the violin and ’cello, is “shown up,” so 
to speak, to a great disadvantage. And 
in those places where the string section of 
the orchestra does take the melody, both 
piano and pianist are relegated—and wisely 
so—to the position of mere rhythmic and 
technical display. 

Furthermore, the second element of 
legato, namely, smooth dynamic flow of 
tone, is quite as impossible on the piano 
as is the sustaining of tone; for there can 
be no real and smooth crescendo or de- 
crescendo when each melody note in itself 
coritains the decrescendo element. In the 
light of these indictments it would seem 
that anything at all approaching a singing 
tone on the piano would be quite impos- 
sible, but for the fact that the compensa- 
tion for these limitations of this other- 
wise almost perfect instrument lies in the 
full understanding of the fourth point 
which we have named above and which we 
shall presently take up. 


Relaxation 

aia ae is simply doing a thing 

with the least possible effort. It does 
not consist of a complete devitalization 
of the arm, hand, and fingers, but 
the avoidance of a feeling of stiffness. Let 
the reader go to the piano at this point and 
by a gentle swaying up and down of the 
whole arm produce a tone. The arm must 


feel as if it were constantly in a state of 
balance. 

Let the pupil here “float” a single key 
down so as to produce a medium tone. 
Gradually increase the amount of the tone 
until you have a real fortissimo, constantly 
keeping in mind that “floating quality” as 
an ideal and avoiding any real bump of 
key bottom. The arm and hand should be 
in such a perfect state of balance as to 
allow the performer to perceive the recoil 
of the key. In other words, he must 
“weigh” the key down—use the key to 
play upon the string—never strike, press, 
push or jab at the key. The key must 
seem as if it were a part of his playing 
mechanism—one complete “string tool” 
from shoulder to hammer. Indeed it is 
well to think of and consider the key- 
board as not really a part of the piano 
itself, no more than is the violinist’s bow 
a part of the violin, but only a “tool,” or 
as in the case of the piano a “set of tools” 
which we use for tone production. 


A Tool for Each Tone 

HEREAS the violin has but one 

tool for all tones, the piano has an 
individual tool for each individual tone, 
namely, the key. And let us remember 
that whether we be carpenters, golf or 
tennis players, or pianists, our success with 
the tool we employ depends upon the free 
and easy manner in which we use it. 
Above all, seek to eliminate any percep- 
tible percussion of the hammer against the 
string, in so far as is possible. The ham- 
mer is to be aimed at the string and not 
beyond it, for this latter miscalculation 
gives that most unyielding quality of tone 
that is so unpleasant to the ear. Allow 
the string to be “coaxed” into vibration, 
as it were, and not “bumped” into it. The 
key is to be played “with” and not “on.” 
If these ideas are persisted in, the tone 
will not be hard and metallic but round 
and full at all times even to the faintest 
pianissimo. 

We have now come to the fourth point 
of our discussion—that of proportion. In 
all piano playing (except for some special 
phrases, particularly in Bach) there are 
in the main two distinct proportions which 
for want of better words I have named 
the “vertical proportion” and the “horizon- 
tal proportion.’ By “vertical proportion” 
I mean the proportional degree of loudness 
of two or more notes played simultaneously. 
Observe the following: 


a 
Simply play a good full octave on 
middle C in the manner described above. 
Listen intently for your tone and just how 
much is really sounding; then quite softly 
add a C in the bass and “color” the whole 
with the remaining two notes in the meas- 


ure. You will notice that the octave on 
middle C is marked f—this, because these 
are the notes you wish to stand out. The 
C in the bass is played mf, as an unob- 
trusive foundation upon which you are 
building your melody tone. The G and E 
are played p because they are mere “color” 
tones. The second and third measures 
demonstrate what other color combinations 
are possible to this same singing octave. 
Likewise harmonize this octave with other 
chord-color formations; at all times keep- 
ing in mind that the C tones are to float 
on and above the other tones. 
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How to Make the Piano Sing 


The horizontal proportion is the pro- 
portion of one melody note with the fol- . 
lowing note of the song part. There must 
always be a melodic curve up or down; 
for all music is movement to or away 
from a given point. For an understanding 


of these two proportions, let us for in- 
stance consider Chopin’s well-known Noc- 
turne Op. 9, No. 2. 
NOCTURNE 
F. CHOPIN, Op. 9; No. 2 
Andante m.M. = 132 


Ex: 2 


The B-flat and the G in the right hand 
are the melody tones and consequently 
should be played louder than the left hand 
notes. The E-flat in the bass is the next 
important note and is played just a bit 
softer than the right hand. The following 
chords are merely color chords and should 
be floated down with the greatest precau- 
tion so that the listener is not aware of 
them, although they are softly audible. 
The second chord is played softer than 
the first, and the following E-flat, in turn, 
softer still, for the reason that the melody 
note G is rapidly fading away and our 
supporting tones must consequently allow 
the fading tone nevertheless to sing on. 
But the melody tones themselves must in- 
crease in loudness to the second I" which is 
the culmination note of the phrase toward 
which the dynamic movement of the phrase 
has progressed. The following E-flat 
should be played with just the amount of 
tone to which the previous F has faded. 
This treatment produces to the ear almost 
a perfect legato. In the same way pro- 
ceed with the next phrase keeping in mind 
the B-flat in the second measure as the 
note of phrase culmination. Graphically 
our proportions may be pictured thus: 


x3 


o melody tone 
=> color tones 


- bass tone. 
Vertical proportion 


Horizontal proportion 


On a little thought it will be seen that 
the vertical proportion will remain prac- 
tically constant. For instance, if in exam- 
ple 1 the octave on C be played ff the bass 
note will have to be played f and the 
color tones mf. Or, if the melody octave 
be played, let us say, mp, the bass note 
will have to be played p and the color 
tones pp. Musically speaking, our melody 
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tone, no matter whether loud or soft 
must be supported by a bass note some- 
what softer than itself and by color tones_ 
a bit softer still. 

It must alsc be kept in mind that a 
gradual crescendo of a melodic phrase is 
accompanied by a proportional crescendo 
of the other voices or parts. This pro- 
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phrase. 


duces that beautifu: 1usion not only of 
legato but also of “swelling.” 
each phrase mounts higher to some climax 


“A full discussion of the pedal cannot be 
gone into here but a skillful use of the so- 
called syncopated pedal will result in a 
most fascinating effect, for our tonal com- 


Likewise, separate tones. 


menting student. 


posite will be heard en masse and not as 


This study in “tone in fluid form” 
open vast vistas of beauteous acoustic 
possibilities to the thoughtful and experi- 
But let it always be 
remembered that the acquiring of a sing- - 
ing tone is only a means to a most beauti- 
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ful and coveted end. And may we not 
become concerned only with the scientific 
analysis of the singing tone, nor ever 
make the singing tone more important 
than the song . for if our seng, no matter 
however beautiful it may be, remains cold, 
the very object of our*music making will 
have been defeated. 


should 


©he Songs of Frederic Chopin 


ULIUS FONTANA, pianist and friend of Chopin, 

left much valuable data about his great contem- 

porary. His appreciation of Chopin’s songs is un- 
equalled in its understanding of the art of the composer. 
He says: 

“Chopin in his Sixteen Polish Songs, identified himself 
so well with the Polish national character, that three or 
four of the oldest, which he copied out, at the time of 
their composition, for a few friends, became immensely 
popular, and, without publication, rang from one end to 
the other of his native land, equal favorites in palace 
and cottage. 

“Only when deeply moved by the beauty of national 
poetry, did he yield to the inspired desire of re-echoing 
those poems in tones, sometimes simple and gay, more 
often serious and melancholy. In this way he composed 
a great number of songs during the finest epoch of his 
life, from 1832 to 1844; but, unfortunately, the greater 
part of them is lost. For it was his custom to seat him- 
self at the piano, with the book of poems open before 
him, and to compose during the enthusiasm of the 
moment. In spite of incessant entreaties he continu- 
ally put off writing them down for us. Sickness and 
death overcame him and only these few artistic gems 
remain, an insufficient, but yet a valuable memorial. 


A “Nationalist” 


T IS A REMARKABLE thing, that Frederic 

Chopin, gifted with such exhaustless richness of 
melody, and new and original ideas, did not compose an 
opera. For is not all his music a complete expression 
of that national character which he drew in with his 
mother’s milk and breathed out in tones from earliest 
youth upwards? An expression that ennobled itself as 
his genius developed until it reached the highest point 
of artistic identity? A character so strong, that, 
although he lived so many years in France, and under- 
stood every turn of the language as perfectly as any 
cultivated Parisian, it is impossible to couple the French 


tongue with his musical thoughts. For that language 
requires its own peculiar order of ideas and an expression 
of style and character to which he was not willing to 
bow. He never made the slightest attempt to write to 
any other than Polish words. He often regretted, 
with his friends, that the condition of the Polish 
stage at that time did not offer a fitting field for. a 
trial of his powers. But the songs which are here 
presented to the musical public will give connoisseurs 
an idea of what Chopin might have.accomplished in 
the popular and dramatic style had circumstances been 
more favorable to him. 


A Growing Appeal 

66 HE VALUE of these songs—their individual 
value, so to speak—cannot for a moment be dis- 
puted; those who study his works rarely content them- 
selves with the title of admirers—they became Chopin- 
lovers; and their circle is a large one, one that is daily 
increasing. His exotic or ethereal Mazurkas, many of 
which seem to have been conceived in dreams; the 
Polonaises, to whose melancholy, noble measures knights 
and dames alone should tread, among the ruins of 
ancestral castles; the elegant waltzes, whose aristo- 
cratic dancers should be duchesses at least—these 
poetic, romantic creations charm, not the initiated 
alone, but a large proportion of the uninitiated. 
Chopin is not merely the tone poet of musicians, he is 
also the poet of the people. For he drank inspiration at 
the pure spring of national song music. And as all 
national lyrics are born of true feeling, in the heart of 
some man, and since man’s heart, be it Pole, Irish, Arab, 
or what race you will, is much the same at the bottom, 
all over the world, the composer who most closely unites 
his own to the genuine national voice will always find 

sympathizers in a wide and understanding class. 
“These sony; are then most interesting; not merely 
from a purely musical point of view, but as lyric blos- 
soms of national tone poetry, stamped throughout with 


Chopin’s peculiar individuality. Several are written in 
the graceful rhythm of the Mazurka; they are all emi- 
nently singable; it is as though Chopin had turned his 
ear towards Italy while writing some of them; his well- 
known friendly relations with Bellini were not without 
an artistic influence on him; but we breathe the air of 
Poland and hear the voice of Chopin in them all. 

“Perhaps among the finest are No, 1, simple, graceful, 
somewhat Styrian in character; No. 9, an expressive 
and noble recitative-like melody; No. 11, a quick, ‘mourn- 
ful ballad; No. 12, a brilliant, passionate love-song, pre- 
senting uncommon chromatic effects; No. 14, of a tender, 
elegant, plaintive monotony of which one never wearies; 
and No. 16, the persuasive, charming Lithuanian song. 
The words are doubtless fine, in the original Polish, 
many having been written by Stephen Witwickiego, 
whom George Sand praises as the equal of our Byron, 
and by Mickiewicz, the reading of whose poems excited 
Chopin to the composition of some of his finest piano- 
forte works. As much has been done for them in this 
edition, as was possible, since they passed through a Ger- 
man baptism, before donning their English dress. 


“Much in Little’ 


66 HESE MELODIOUS songs are eminently 

worthy of popularity; they possess an ideal 
simplicity that cannot fail to charm. The greatest 
fault of the collection is. that it is too small. But, 
as Murillo would have been honored as a great painter 
had he never put another face on canvas than that 
wondrous one of the ‘Spanish flower girl,’ and as a 
single genuine poem will stamp a poet, these few 
songs sufficiently bear witness to what more Chopin 
could have done as a song writer. Intelligent singers, 
who understand the difficulty of selecting, even from the 
most valuable treasuries, songs that are at once singable, 
simple, excellent, and pleasing, will find these to possess 
all those qualities and, it need scarcely be added, poetry 
and originality besides.” 


Should usicians Use Portraits in Advertising 


T IS CERTAINLY a duty for an artist to keep 
in touch with the musical world at large and to 
know what is going on around him. Therefore 
I decided to consult this year’s Musical Directory, 
which, besides a great number of useful addresses, 
contains many announcements of well-known artists. I 
thought the perusal would prove instructive and inspiring. 
My eyes were first arrested by a whole page picture 
of a decidedly unattractive, elderly matron. I said to 
myself, “Why does this lady allow her picture to be so 
publicly exhibited?” This certainly is prejudicial to her 
own, interest as it is liable to scare managers and public 
away. Let us read accompanying notice. This however 
was not so easy, as it was printed in a vertical line, like 
Chinese, perhaps with the view of arousing curiosity. 
I found that it would take too much time to unravel the 
unusual kind of print, so I soon gave up the arduous 
task and proceeded to the next announcement. 
“ARTIST OF RE-ENGAGEMENT.” That sounds 
good. However, before re-engaging an artist one must 
first engage him or her. It would be like beginning with 
the second time. The young lady looked pleasant enough. 
I would not object to re-engaging her, but, how about 
the first time? 


How Much “American?” 


ET US SEE further: “ALL AMERICAN 

PIANIST.” Very patriotic, indeed! I am myself 
an American citizen, 1 love my country of adoption 
dearly and would do everything in my power to be 
of service to her; but this has nothing whatever to 
do with art. An artist can be “all American” but 
a very poor musician at that. This is not a recom- 
mendation. The girl’s picture was lovely indeed. 
Beautiful American girls are no doubt the best looking 


By Eucento Pirant 


in the whole world; and I must own that if I would 
be given the choice between a homely foreigner and 
a charming American creature, even if not so prom- 
inent in art, I know to whom I would give the prefer- 
ence! 


Too Much “Balditude”’ 


iba US NOW turn the page. AJjas! It is a totally 
bald-headed individual, filling a whole page. He may 
be an excellent artist, but goodness knows why he 
decided to have his shiny bald pate so ostentatiously 
displayed. This is surely not the most alluring part of 
his anatomy. He may be sure that the ladies will be 
frightened away. I would recommend him a wig! 

I proceed now to a superabundant, superannuated lady, 
possessed of a pair of arms which would arouse the 
envy of a prizefighter. The rest in accordance. Dear 
Madam! You know very well, ethereal slenderness is 
the fashion today. Better hide this enormous bulk. Less 
would be more! The announcement does not say if the 
voice is of the same magnitude as the limbs. 

Another masculine picture looks so deprived of ex- 
pression, so sheepish that without further investigation 
everybody would be convinced that this man does not 
harbor the smallest particle of genius. 

And. still there is also some danger in the absence of 
a picture. The notice may say a world of good about 
the singer, but, how does she ‘look? She may be a reg- 
ular scarecrow. Better keep on the safe side. 

The following page compensates for all previous dis- 
appointments. Here is a smiling young girl. The name 
sounds also familiar. Even if she would not sing so 
exquisitely as she does I would enthusiastically clap 
my hands at her performance. That reminds me of a 
concert in Berlin some years ago. Several very dignified 
looking critics were present and we all waited for the 


appearance of a young Viennese pianist. As she came 
out everybody was struck by her unusual beauty and 
charm. One of the critics with whom I was speaking 
exclaimed jocularly, “No matter how she plays, she will 
receive a good notice from me!” She played very badly 
indeed but the critic kept his word. 

The next announcement is about a man with a tre- 
mendous mustache, more suggestive of imperialism and 
frightfulness than poesy and inspiration. I would be 
afraid to have him as a teacher. 

Now comes a double picture, man and wife, both indif- 
ferent and dull looking. One would be too much, to 
say nothing of two. 

The next picture of a man with no hair, crosseyed, 
name unpronounceable, a repulsive sight! In all prob- 
ability he fancies himself an irresistible Adonis! 


The Futile “Puff” 


UT, WHAT is the use of going further? This 

inspection has not proved in a single instance of 
any value. Who shall believe in all the glowing 
eulogies? If one should judge from the accompanying 
notices every one of these hundred and more artists 
would be a star of the first magnitude. One would 
be awed by the tremendous amount of knowledge and 
genius of which, according to the criticisms of the whole 
world, all these artists are possessed; and if anybody 


seeks information as to the choice of a teacher or of — 
a performer, one would be at a loss whom to pick — 


out and whom to reject, except perhaps—the bald pates: 
There must be some other way to get at the truth! — 
Of course the reader has discovered this humoresque — 


is merely the writer’s way of emphasizing that when 


one is spending good money in advertising, one sh 
be very careful about wasting space on a photograph, ee 
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ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


SCHOENBERG was born in Vienna, on 
September 13, 1874. Asa child and youth he 
studied the violin and the ’cello; but, except 
for a very brief period of instruction under 
Zemlinsky, the opera writer, his knowledge 
of musical theory is self-acquired. Among 
Schoenberg’s notable early works are string 
quartets and songs. The year 1899 saw 
the birth of the string sextette erklacrte 
Nacht (Serene Night). In 1901 Schoen- 
berg removed to Berlin as conductor at a 
theater known as the “Ueberbrettl;” and 
two years later he returned to Vienna to 
commence his career as a theory teacher. 
New string quartets and songs appeared 
during the next five or six years, and in 
these works a definite classicalism in forrn 
is evident. Schoenberg’s “modern” period 
commenced about the year 1909, a set of 
piano pieces, and the orchestral composi- 
tions forming his Opus 16, presaging the 
new Schoenberg—the prophet of atonality. 

In 1910 he wrote his book on Harmony 
which has become famous on the continent 
and in England; and the following year he 
returned to Berlin to lecture-on composi- 
tion. Pierrot Lunaire dates from this time. 
In 1920-21 Schoenberg lectured in Amster- 
dam, Holland, thereafter returning to 
Vienna to busy himself with composition 
and teaching. One of the best biographies 
of this contemporary master is that hy 
Egon Wellesz, published in 1924, 

Schoenberg has conducted his own works 
at various times when they have been 
performed by famous European and Eng- 
lish organizations. 


VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 


Horowitz was born in Kieff, Russia. 
His mother was a skillful musician, his 
father an engineer, and both parents took 
an extreme interest in all matters of ar- 
tistic moment. After preliminary studies 
at home, the boy was sent to the Conser- 
vatory for a thorough musical training. 
At this institution, from which he 
graduated at seventeen, with high honors, 
he studied piano with Professor Felix 
Blumenfeld, a pupil of Rubinstein. 

Mr. Horowitz’s debut occurred in Khar- 
koff, after which he set out on his first 
tour. Until 1923 he played in various 
towns all over Russia, often being re- 
munerated, during the war and post-war 
days, with groceries in lieu of money. 
During the season of 1922-1923 he played 
twenty-three times in the Russian capital, 
each time to overflowing audiences, 
wildly enthusiastic. In 1924 Mr. Horo- 
witz went to Berlin, whence, after an ap- 
pearance at the Bluthner Saal, he de- 
parted for a long tour throughout Europe 
and England. He has played with virtu- 
ally all of the world’s great orchestras 
and is hailed by critics as one of the 
greatest of contemporary virtuoso pianists. 

Mr. Horowitz's American début was 
made with the. New . York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Later he carried out a highly 
successful American tour. In his playing, 
ihe Russian temperament frequently shows 
itself—which is only another way of say- 
ing that into his playing is injected ex- 
treme intensity of mood. 


MARIA JERITZA 


JeritzA—whose mother-inlaw, by the 
way, was the famous Blanche Marchesi— 
was born in Briinn, Austria, and com- 
menced her musical training when very 
young indeed. She attended the Musik- 
schule in her native town, later continuing 
the study of voice with a Professor Aus- 
pitzer. Her début occurred in Olmiitz, 
when she sang the role of Els@in “Lohen- 
grin.’ Her first appearances in the 
Austrian capital were at the Volksoper— 
the municipal opera; here she sang first 
in “Tannhauser,” the part of Elizabeth 
being assigned to her, and thereafter she 
appeared at the Volksoper in a series of 


. operas of varying styles—gaining in this 


way a versatility which is scarcely the 
possession of every opera singer. It was 
during this period of her career that she 
created the title role in Richard Strauss’ 
opera, “Ariadne.” 

In 1912 Jeritza became-a member of the 
Hofoper, or Imperial Opera, in Vienna. 
After many other performances with the 
new organization, she again sang “Ariadne” 
in 1916. In 1921 she created the leading 
role in Erich Korngold’s “Die Tote Stadt.” 

The triumphs which Jeritza’s beauty, 
voice jand acting have reaped for her in 
America are too ‘well known to need 
comment here. Her first appearance at the 
Metropolitan Opera took place on Novem- 
ber 17, 1921, when she sang in the afore- 
mentioned Korngold opera. Her newest 
success has been in Richard Strauss’ 
“Egyptian Helen.’ Her autobiography, 
“Sunlight and Song,” is entertaining. 


ERNEST BLOCH 


Biocw was born on July 24th, 1880, in 
Geneva, Switzerland.’ Early showing dis- 
tinct aptitude for music, he was placed 
under the guidance of the famous teacher, 
Jacques-Dalcroze. Later he studied with 
Théophile Ysave, in Brussels, Belgium, 


and finally concluded his formal student’s 


career with lessons under Ivan Knorr in 
Frankfort. All these men were acknowl- 
edged masters, and from them Mr. Bloch 
obtained an education so thorough as easily 
to account for much of the immense stc- 
cess with which his work has met. During 
the season 1909-1910 he conducted concerts 
in Lausanne and Neuchatel, sometimes also 
acting as guest-conductor when his com- 
positions were played by noted European 
organizations. 

In 1916 Mr. Bloch took up his residence 
in the United States, living at first in New 
York City where he devoted all his time to 
teaching and writing. Four years later he 
was chosen as director of the Institute of 
Music in Cleveland, Ohio. At present 
Mr. Bloch lives in California. 

Among his outstanding writings are his 
Symphony in C-sharp munor, which has 
been very highly acclaimed by leading 
critics; his Psalms 137, 114, and 22, fot 
voice and orchestra; “Jsrael,’” a Symphony 
for orchestra and voices; the String Quar- 
tet in B; and, lastly, the recent prize-win- 
ning symphony, America. He also was 
awarded a prize in the 1919 Berkshire 
competition, for his Suite for Viola and 
Piano. 
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FRANZ JOSEPH HAYDN 


Haypn, who was born in Rohrau, Aus- 
tria, March 31, 1732, and died in Vienna, 
May 31, 1809, has been rightly called the 
first great master of the symphony. A 
precocious child, his musical training com- 
menced-in earnest at the age of eight, when 
he was taken to Vienna. At thirteen he 
composed a mass. During his middle and 
late teens Haydn continued to study and 
practice assiduously—paying 
attention to the sonatas of C. P. E, Bach— 
and he became a highly proficient, if not a 
great, performer. His finances. at this 
time were far from being in ‘a flourishing 
condition, and he was glad of the oppor- 
tunity (made possible by Pietro Metastasio, 
the Italian poet, with whom he was living) 
to become accompanist for the singing 
teacher, Porpora. From the latter he 
obtained considerable help in musical 
composition. | 

In 1761 Haydn entered the service of the 
famous Esterhazy family as second Chapel- 
master, later becoming first Chapel-master. 
During the many years spent in their em- 
ploy, he wrote an astounding number of 
compositions, including very many sym- 
phonies, quartets, clavier works and so 
forth. As his music becatne known, his 
fame tose rapidly, and he was soon highly 
popular, especially in England whither he 
made several trips to conduct his own 
works. In 1797 Haydn composed the 
beautiful Austrian national anthem. The 
marvelous oratorios, “The Creation” and 
“The Seasons,” were written when the 
master was ‘nearly seventy. 


GEORGE GERSHWIN 


GERSHWIN was born in Brooklyn in 
1898. His family had contained no musi- 
cians before him; and, indeed, not until 
he was twelve years old did the now- 
famous creator of the Rhapsody im Blue 
and other important works show any de- 
sire to learn to play a musical instrument 
or even to have anything at all to do with 
music. However, with the entry of a new 
piano in the Gershwin home, George be- 
came intensely interested in—perhaps 
modernist Writers would say, rather, “in- 
trigued with’—the subject, with the re- 
sult that a teacher was soon secured. 

Mr. Gershwin’s progress was _ phe- 
nomenal, entirely warranting his later 
study under such prominent teachers as 
Rubin Goldmark and Charles Hambitzer. 
At the age of sixteen he became a humble 
member of the staff of the Remick music 
publishing company, his duties being to 
play the piano; for this he received 
fifteen dollars a week. At eighteen he 
was hired, at thirty-five dollars a weei, 
to play for rehearsals of a Victor Her- 
bert operetta, “Miss 1917.” 

In 1918 Mr. Gershwin was cotnmissioned 
to write music for several important New 
York theatrical productions. In this line 
of activity he has ever since been rather 


- continuously employed, and his scofes are, 


in the main, entertaining and original. 
His Rhapsody in Blue dates from 1923; 
the Concerto in F, from 1925. The Six 
Preludes for Piano, in the Style of Chopin, 
are more recent. 
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his return journey to Italy, after having achieved world-wide fame with his operas; 
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Transcr.for Organ by Edward Shippen Barnes 
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EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON PuUSIC 


q IN ‘HIS ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BaRRELL 


Charmante, by Frederic Groton. 

The pedaling of this mazurka is a bit difficult 
and must be studied carefully. Practice it with- 
out playing the piece at all, simply counting. 

Throughout much of the first section the sec- 
ond beat is stressed or emphasized.’ The middle 

section is in C minor; and in measures 1-3 of 
this theme the left-hand part should be brought 
out clearly, while the triplets in the right-hand 
part are much less accented. This same effect 
occurs later. 
: A-flat is a very popular key indeed—partly, we 
suspect, from the fact that it has considerable 
richness and sonority without containing too 
many flats for the ordinary player to comprehend. 


\ 
Sunshine, by Percy Milton. 

: Percy Milton is one of the foremost English 
composers of the present day, and he is especially 
known for his excellent piano compositions. 

The present composition is in a light mood and 
gtd justifies its brilliant title. 

} bserve that the first theme is transposed an 
octave higher, commencing with the ninth meas- 
ure. 

The middle division of the number is in D-flat, 

and in the course of this section the left hand 

has a chance to “‘sing’’ several measures of very 
lovely melody. 

The triplets of the final section are admirably 
suited to their purpose. : 


jy 


The Skaters, by Ludwig Renk. 
The Skaters is'‘an arpeggio piece that frequent- 
ly requires the hands to be crossed—not a 
difficult act for the player to do and one that may 
» even persuade his hearers that he is a highly skill- 
ful pianist who can do one of the “stunts” that 
the great virtuosi do. 
: In the B-flat section the right hand plays the 
‘melody. 
Doloroso means “sadly.” Our English adjective. 
“dolorous’’ closely approximates the Italian word 
.in appearance, and in Elizabethean times the 
_ noun “dolor (signifying sorrow) was in com- 
mon parlance. 
The eight-measure Coda of The Skaters is en- 
tirely delightful; considerable artistry is needed 
to play these few measures well. 


_ Ina Rose Garden, by Montague Ewing. 
} Here is an analysis of Mr. Ewing’s extremely 
melodious and attractive piece: 
Section A: 16 measures in C major; 
Section B: 16 measures in A minor (relative 
minor) ; 
Section A: (as before); 
Section C: 32 measures in F major, preceded 
by a two-measure interlude; 
Section A: (as before). 
Notice that the formality of an introduction to 
the first theme was omitted, and no coda is added 
_at the end of the number. 
. The A-B-A-C-A form is known as the Rondo 
orm, 


Twilight Visions, by Walter Rolfe. 


The themes of this revery have a sort of 
Hawaiian dreaminess that renders them most in- 
gratiating. Small hands may find certain of 
the right-hand chords in the first and last sec- 

_ tions rather extended; but only by correct exer- 
/cises and by playing such a composition as Twi- 
light Visions will such small hands become ca- 
pable of grasping large chords. 

In the seventeenth measure the fingering of 
the first right-hand chord is 1-4-5, not 1-3-5. 

. Trying to make the third fingers do the work, 

not only of themselves but also of the tempera- 
mental fourth fingers, is a sin which the large 

_ majority of young pianists commit. If you of- 
Heo in this respect, try hard to right your mis- 
take. 

The grace notes in the B-flat sections are suc- 
cessful in enhancing the charm of the theme; 
they must be played lightly. 


Dainty Steps, by Hans Schick. 
Little educational help is necessary for this 
straightforward composition in mazurka time. | 
The sixteenth notes must be real bona fide six- 
teenths if you are going to express exactly what 
the composer had in mind. Play them as eighths 
and you will see at once how much of its appeal 
the sections loses. ‘ 
“Hans Schick” is the pen name of a_well- 
_known American composer who does not wish to 
reveal his identity. en ratty is permitted in 
other walks of life, so w not to composers? 
| Though you may not realize it, the greatest 
_ American composer of all, Edward MacDowell, 
sometimes wrote under the pseudonym of ‘“Ed- 
ward Thorn.” 


\ 
- Sonata, by Giuseppi Sarti. 

: There are two pieces in 
the current issue by old 
Italian composers. | Sarti’s 
Sonata and the violin Aria 
by Franz Tenaglia, and 
both display the intense or- 
ganization and unity of ma- 
terial typical of their pe- 
riod. he Sonata has, 
moreover, immense vitality; 
it is to be performed in 
strict manner, all time 
variations such as _ rubato 
effects being out of char- 
acter. 

The educational remarks 
concerning the composition 
which are to be found on 


FE, Matrrrero 
het 


the music itself are so full and explicit that we 
refer you to them rather than duplicating this 
material here. 

Of course, the real student will learn Sarti’s 
Sonata with the metronome set at the correct 
marking. 

There it will be learned that it was Malipiero, 
the eminent modern Italian composer, who re- 
covered this composition for use in our day. 


Slow. Movement from the “Unfinished 
Symphony,” by Franz Schubert. 


This melody is one of Schubert’s very finest, 
and should be played in a slow, sustained manner. 
Some of the slow movements in the Brahms’ 
symphonies have a like serenity of mood, as also 
a similarly simple harmonic scheme, and when 
played by an orchestra the effect is unforgettable. 

In measure thirteen, left hand, hold on to the 
upper C-sharp while playing the lower staccato 
notes. In the next measure the right-hand chord, 
which has a rather difficult appearance, becomes 
at once understandable if we just remember that 
A-sharp is the same note on the piano as B-flat. 

Measure eighteen will trip up the careless 
player who will fail to see that the B in the right 
hand is to be held three beats despite the fact 
that the rest of the chord gets only one beat. 
Such an enormous amount of material on Schu- 
bert’s life and works has recently been printed 
that it seems unnecessary to add _ biographical 
matter to this note. 


Russian Rhapsody, by Edouard Hessel- 
berg. 


Mr. Hesselberg was born 
in Riga, Russia, and was 
educated at the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Conservatory of 
Music in Moscow. He was 
graduated from the latter 
a laureate medalist. He has 
toured as solo pianist and 
accompanist with such noted 
singers as Sembrich, Nor- 
dica, Lucca and de Reszke, 
and audiences acknowledge 
him to be a brilliant and 
skillful performer. As a 
teacher and composer Mr. 
Hesselberg has likewise won 
considerable note. 

The themes presented in 
his Russian Rhapsody are 
genuinely Russian and picture various moods 
“like a trumpet.’ The word “‘zingaresque,” used 
in connection with the first theme, is an adjective 
meaning “gypsy.” A “‘bolero”’ is a lively dance 
of Spanish origin. At this point in the rhapsody 
notice the repeated notes in the accompaniment. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff very much liked repeated notes 
in accompaniments, as you can tell by studying 
his famous symphonic suite, Scheherazade. 

After these G minor sections, we have material 
in G major which appears to us even more 
typically Russian than any of the rest of the 
iece. 

4 Next comes B-flat major, and then a return 
to the original key, G minor. What a smooth 
succession of keys! 

There is ample chance in this number for in- 
telligent interpretation. : 

The left-hand chords in the B-flat section must 
be broken evenly—from the bottom to the top. 
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Mammy’s Lullaby, by N. Louise Wright. 

N. Louise Wright is one of the really out- 
standing composers and teachers of the State of 
Missouri. She has for some time directed with 
immense success the piano department of Swin- 
ney Conservatory of Music at Central College, 
Fayette, Missouri. 

The present example of her work is definitely 
original and likable. 

After an eight-measure introduction the theme 
enters in the right hand, with a series of descend- 
ing major thirds in the left hand as accompani- 
ment. These thirds are excellent but must be 
played very softly and very smoothly, to obtain 
the best effect. 


There are no pianistic intricacies in this 
lovely sketch, but the interpretation is not at 
all easy. 


Daphne, by R. S. Stoughton. 

Here is a wholly charming and yet quite sim- 
ple piano composition by R. Spaulding Stoughton, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, one of the familiar 
contributors to the music pages of Tue Erupe. 
It is the common “three-part” form (A-B-A) 
and contains the customary introduction and coda. 

In measure 5 do not let go of the right-hand 
note B in order to play the quick notes that are 
part of the accompaniment. 

The middle section of Daphne is admirable 
and builds up to a telling climax, and the four 
measures preceding the return of the first theme 
seem particularly happy. The cross rhythm in 
the middle section will not bother those who have 
been correctly taught in the matter. 


Courtly Minuet, by Stephen Heller. 

Each tone in the original right-hand figure 
should stand out as clear as a crystal. Study it 
staccato, and in the final conception imagine a 
row Of crystal balls between which you could 
put only a piece of tissue paper. In the eight- 
eenth measure—not counting the repetition of 
the first sixteen measures—there is a sudden drop 
from the bold bright forte of the preceding 
measures. The three ‘‘Es’’ in the right hand are 
important tones, melodically leading into the 
next phrase. 

This short minuet is one of the finest “technic 
builders” in existence. 

(Continued on page 248) 
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Where no dealer sells the Ivers and Pond, we can 
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, | SHE TRAINING of singers has long 
been largely a matter of voice cul- 
ture, and the aim of all voice teach- 

ing is to produce a beautiful voice. Though 
the rightness of this cannot be questioned, 
a moment’s thought should make it clear 
that the voice is not the singer; it is 
merely the instrument upon which the 
singer plays. If the voice is to produce 
beautiful music it must be played upon by 
a musical mentality. Yet in a large per- 
cent of voice teaching, scarcely any atten- 
tion is given to musicianship, with the re- 
sult that the student’s singing shows little 
working acquaintance with the material of 
music. He is hampered, handicapped and 
filled with uncertainty by rhythm, melody 
and form. 


No play of imagination can be allowed - 


in such a condition of mind, and this in 
itself accounts for a large amount of medi- 
ocrity. Though the student may have a 
good voice he is dec:dedly a stranger and 
ili at ease in the tone world. The attitude 
that once the voice is developed the rest 
will take care of itself is wrong and must 
be changed. It is the work of the teacher 
to change it. 

Training for musicianship should appeal 
to all students of singing as a saver of 
time and money. The ability to read read- 
ily at sight is but one of the advantages 
resulting from such training. A good sight 
reader knows a song by the time he has 
gone through it twice. The poor reader 
rarely feels sure of himself. If he misses 
a note he has to be helped to find it. If 
this element of musicianship is insisted 
upon it will add immensely to the freedom, 
the safety and security of singing. The 
old Italians attached so much importance 
to sight reading as a factor in becoming 
a good singer that they would not accept 
a pupil until he had mastered it. 

The beneficial effect on singing would 
be tremendous if we could utterly destroy 
the old idea that the three things necessary 
to good singing are voice, voice, VOICE. 
Voice does not sing. Musical intelligence 
sings. If one is musically intelligent he 
will make almost any kind of a voice 
sound well. Once, when the writer was 
quite young, he heard an excellent pianist 
play on an execrable piano in a concert 
hall in a small town. It was a final proof 
that the music is in the man, not in the 
instrument. 


Lack of Experience—Lack of Vision 
OT TO GRASP the full meaning of 
what he is undertaking is no discredit 
to a student. It is the usual condition of 
one beginning the study of a subject with 
which one is entirely unfamiliar. Unless 
he is made to understand clearly what it 
means to become a musician and express 
music through the voice he is likely to 
have a warped, superficial idea of it which 
will affect his entire study. Perhaps if he 
is made to understand that learning to 
sing is an undertaking worthy of the best 
efforts of anyone, no matter how gifted, 
he will take it and himself more seriously. 
At any rate, this is worth thinking about. 
How to induce students to study in a 
way to achieve the best results is a prob- 
lem to which all teachers should give their 
best thought. That few voice students do 
study in this way is known full well, a 
majority of them having but one lesson 
a week. To train the voice and to develop 
a musical mind with thirty minutes a week 
would require more time than the average 
life of the singing voice. 
With one lesson a week, in this world 
filled with the distractions of modern civili- 
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zation, it is difficult to keep the student 
interested. He loses the spirit of study. 
Then he loses heart and discontinues his 
lesson. He who might have been a good 
singer is lost for no other reason than 
that conditions of study were wrong. lf 
students could have three lessons a week 
it is altogether likely that good singers 
could be made of them all. 

In many instances the expense of one 
lesson a week, far from being all the stu- 
dent can afford, is a measure of the value 
and importance he attaches to the study of 
singing. If the teacher succeeds in chang- 
ing. the student’s estimate of singing he 
will find a way to have his lessons closer 
together. If this could be effected gener- 
ally we should soon hegin to see a change 
in the singing of our students. 


The Commercial Element 
LOSELY connected with this difficulty 
of financing a musical education is 
that of fore.ng young singers into public 
performance long before they are ready. 
From the standpoint of the educator this 
is deadly. The logic of it is that one can- 
not be in two places or conditions at the 
same time. Once the student has had a 
few appearances before the public he auto- 
matically becomes a professional. Then 
the thought of going back into the amateur 
class is actually repugnant to him. 
Every singer should be made to under- 
stand that he must be a student as long as 
he lives. This does not mean that he must 
necessarily always be with a teacher. 
Though, if he is a concert singer, he will 
de well to keep in close touch with a good 
teacher and submit his work to him at 
intervals throughout his career. In any 
case he must preserve the habits of the 
student. He must be in the spirit of study, 
the spirit of inquiry, the spirit of learning. 
The moment this leaves him he has lost 
contact with the world and might as well 
leave it, for his usefulness is at an end. 
When once initiative is established the 
student is safe. The desire to know will 
lead him into all truth. 


AN OPINION which seems reasonable, 
once it is voiced will often spread like an 
epidemic to become finally a general con- 
viction. Such is the origin of many of our 
beliefs. 

This is often brought to mind by what 
we hear concerning vocal practice. . The 
opinion which seems to be a settled convic- 
tion with many is that, as soon as the stu- 
dent ~begins the study of voice culture he 
should give a reasonable amount of time 
every day to practice. He is made to be- 
lieve that his growth depends upon it. If 
his progress is not satisfactory his prac- 
tice is inquired into very carefully and he 
is urged to greater diligence. 

Now it may be considered unorthodox, 
not to say heretical, to hold the belief 
that the student’s lack of improvement 


The student should have ten years of 
music study before beginning the study of 
singing. ~It is quite common to begin the 
study of the piano at the age of seven 
for, if the child is ever to become a pianist, 
lessons must be begun when he is very 
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young so that his hand may be formed 
while it is growing. The piano is the most 
practical of all instruments and is of 
supreme importance to the singer. Sup- 
pose one should begin the study of the 
piano at the age of seven and continue 
for ten years. At the age of seventeen, 
which is about the age at which’ serious 
study of singing may be taken up, he would 
have a knowledge of music and a musical 
judgment which would enable him to 
approach the study. of singing with a 
degree of intelligence impossible to acquire 
otherwise. Further, he would accomplish 
in one year what would require two or 
three years without such musical back- 
ground. This is not dreaming; it is the 
soundest kind of sound sense. The dis- 
maying condition in the vocal profession is 
lack of musicianship, 


©@he Human Instrument 


may be due to practice rather than to 


lack of it. Notwithstanding, such is often 
the case. 
Vocal practice is something entirely 


different from piano practice. The scale of 
the piano is fixed, each pitch is established 
by the builder, and the student must learn 
to put his fingers on the proper keys. But 
the vocal instrument must be played with 
ideas, not hands, and the student must 
create both the pitch and the quality of 
the tone at the instant he sings it. 

The vocal instrument is so constructed 
that it can express the entire range of 
human feeling; therefore the same in- 
strument may produce any kind of tone 
from good to bad. This means that if one 
would produce a beautiful tone he must 
first have in mind a definite concept of 
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A Longer Period of Preparation 


HE NEED to earn a living often 

causes singers to begin teaching long 
before they are adequately prepared. The 
pure, singing tone, so absolutely essential 
to good teaching, cannot be acquired 
suddenly. A student rarely has any prac- 
tical idea of it in the beginning, and it is 
something one cannot work out alone. It 
must be done under the ear of a teacher 
who knows, and sometimes several years 
are necessary to establish it. A great many 
begin teaching before this is completed 
and consequently pass on to their students 
their imperfect concept of tone. This is 
the cause of much of the imperfect tone 
quality we hear among singers. A voice 
teacher is no better trained than his ear. 
His ear is his taste and his taste is all he 
can possibly demand of his students. 

We should all be very alert and urge, 
perhaps the word insist might be used, that 
those who expect to teach should give ~ 
themselves the best possible training before 
beginning the important work of teaching. 
It is an imposition, at least, to fasten im- 
perfections on students ata time when they 
are unable to defend themselves. If we 
could succeed in getting all prospective 
teachers to give themselves ample prepa- 
ration we should see a marked effect on 
singing in the years following. 

In voice teaching much has to be learned 
by experience, for the teacher will never 
find a voice exactly like his own. He must 
learn by actual work with students how to 
handle the endless number of different 
voices and individualities. A formula never 
succeeds. It might succeed with one voice, 
if the particular voice that needed that 
particular treatment should arrive. For 
all others it would be a failure. 

All day long the teacher must be form- 
ing judgments. Every vowel, consonant, F 
the delivery of every word, phrase, the 
mood, contrast, unity, proportion—in fact, 
everything included in the interpretation of 
the song—must pass under his critical ear 
and be judged. This is the way standards 
are established. The value or validity of 
the teacher’s judgment depends entirely 
upon the breadth of his own training. 
Incomplete training is followed by im- 
perfect judgments which are passed on 
from one to another in an eadless chain. 
Perhaps“we need to have our consciences 
sensitized. Some, I fancy, are a trifle too 
elastic. At’ any rate courses leading to 
teachers’ certificates should be broadened 
and the time extended. This also would 
improve the grade of singing in the next 
few years. 


beautiful tone. It is not going too far to 
say that beginners never have it. One of 
the important factors in voice training is 
forming the perfect tone concept, and usu- 
ally a few years is required to accomplish — 
this. 

When the beginner practices he is trying 
to express his concept of tone; but his 
concept of tone is still imperfect. The 
tone he is producing is not the one the 
teacher is trying to develop. How can 
the student develop the right quality when — 
he is persistently working to acquire a 
wrong one? Either through imitation or 
explanation he must learn what the ele- | 


he must hear this tone mentally as a def 
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¢ Ww: ARRIVE at definite expression 
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| our sensibilities are affected and we feel. 


' tone combinations and progressions. 


| 
| 
: 
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six measures, 
' is shown by a constant repetition of triplets 


only through words. Through the 
action of the intellect in reading a poem 


There is no definite expression of ideas in 
The 
nearest music can come to definite expres- 
sion is to create, or awaken, a feeling or 
mood. 

Making a song is associating a poem 
with appropriate music, music which m- 
duces a mood similar to that of the poem, 
thus each supplementing, strengthening, 
intensifying the other. When this is done 
the song will possess that vital spark, that 
indefinable something, which will make 
it live. i) 

It is not difficult to determine whether or 
not a song is well made. Study the poem 
carefully until thoroughly assimilated. 
Then study the music. If they induce the 
same mood, if each seems dependent on 
the other, if they work better together than 
they do apart, the song is well made. If 
they fail to do this or seem to be in 
opposition, then the composer has not 
succeeded in translating the mood of the 
poem into music, and the song is not 
perfect. 

It is interesting to note the unerring 
skill displayed by the great song writers 
in the blending of music and poetry. Let 
us take a single example from Schubert's 
“The Wanderer.” The story is of one 
who, like the wandering Jew, is condemned 
to wander forever in search of home and 
friends. The feeling awakened. by the 
poem is that of sadness, longing and de- 
spair, an endless striving for the unattain- 
able. The song begins with a prelude of 
in which the idea of unrest 


in the right hand against a sullen, somber 
bass. Including the introduction there are 
twenty-two measures of constant motion, 
the harmony of ten being full of unrest, 
during which the Wanderer says: 

I wander on with pain and care, 
And ever ask with sighing, “Where?” 
But the only answer is the echo “Where?” 
Throughout the twenty-two measures the 
feeling of longing, yearning ¢, without hope, 
yet ever striving, is maintained. In the 
next eight measures, “The sun to me seems 


‘ dim and cold,” the feeling is of utter de- 


spondency. The motion ceases. This, of 
course, is in the minor mode. Then the 
thought of home suggests itself and the 
music is made more cheerful by a few 


measures in the major mode. But the 
feeling of sadness soon returns, and at 
the words, “I seek in vain,” the accom- 


paniment answers with a minor chord. 
A bright picture follows this in the 
words: 
That land, that land, so fresh and 
green, 


Where richest roses may be seen. 


A Schubert Song 


This Schubert puts in a major key with 
a bright, jovial six-eight measure which 
continues until, with an agonized cry, he 
says, “O- land where art thou?” at the 
beginning of which the accompaniment has 
an augmented sixth chord to intensify the 
mental anguish. After a short interlude 
the accompaniment once more takes up 
the motion in triplets to the words, “I 
wander still in pain and care,” and con- 
tinues until the words, “A spirit voice doth 
whisper near,’ at which the melody and 


accompaniment are in unison. At the 
words, “There where thou art not,” the 
accompaniment has a chord of the fifth 


and augmented sixth full of unrest, lacking 
all of the elements of repose. Here 
Schubert shows with a single chord all of 
the restlessness and yearning of the 
wanderer. 


As Brook To Bed 


HROUGHOUT the entire song every 

shade of feeling suggested by the 
words has its counterpart in the music. 
It would be exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to find a song in which. there 
is a more perfect union of words and music, 
the music supplementing and intensifying 
the meaning of the words. The result is 
one of the greatest of songs. 

It must not be supposed that Schubert 
worked this out mechanically. It is not 
likely he gave it a thought further than to 
put on paper what occurred to him. His 
musical organism was so sensitive that it 
responded to every shade of feeling, every 
poetic suggestion, with appropriate music. 
Schubert’s whole life was music. Thoughts 
came to him clothed with music. If he 
read a poem music accompanied it. He 
did not have to make it. It was there 
whenever he wanted it and in perfect form. 
Wagner said that, when writing the poems 
of his great music dramas, the music came 
with the words. When the poem was 
finished the music was practically com- 
posed; it was after that largely a matter 
of copying. It is said of Mozart that once 
while in bed there was suggested to him 
a theme from which he developed a com- 
plete sonata, retaining it in memory and 
copying it the next day. 

The difference between genius and talent 
is that genius receives its ideas in perfect 
forms which need only logical development 
while talent gets them by a process of 
pruning and remodeling. 

That Schubert was a great genius no 
one doubts; otherwise he could not have 
produced such an enormous number of 
compositions in so short a life. His songs 
alone number over six hundred, and he 
wrote as many as eight of them in a single 
day. So versatile was he that he could 
set a poem of Goethe or a laundry bill to 
music with equal facility. It is said that, 
had he lived, he would have set the entire 
literature of Germany to music. 
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mite entity. Before he has this, practice 
Lis « 

is as likely to harm as to benefit. 

_ Beginners often come with bad habits 
of tone production. The most common 
of these is a rigid throat. This has be- 
come a fixed habit and appears automati- 
cally. If such a one is told to practice 


an hour every day he will fasten the habit 


_ more firmly upon himself rather than get 
rid of it. 


It is a serious mistake to allow such a 


one to practice alone. Here is a wrong 


habit that must be replaced with a right 


_ one, and the student does not know how 


» do it. Therefore, no practice shall be 
without the teacher’s supervision un- 
the student understands how to work 
Pine 


os 


mp, 
. vie 


Why is it that sometimes at the end of 
a lesson we see that the student has cov- 
ered some ground but, when the pupil re- 
turns for the next lesson, he seems to have 
fallen back again? It is because the right 
idea is not yet firmly established and the 
wrong habit still dominates his practice. 
He is not yet able to practice to advantage 
alone. In such instance some’ reading 
should be outlined for him and he should 
be given some things to do that will im- 
prove his musicianship; but the work of 
forming the voice must be done under the 
care of the teacher. 

During this period the student should 
be with the teacher as often as possible. 


(Continued on page 231) 
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An Inspiring Call 
In the Voice of the 


KIMBALL 
PIANO 


HERE is an almost articulate quality in the tone of a 
fine piano that seems like the heartening voice of a 
great teacher in the ear of the young student. 


It was the appealing tone of the Kimball piano that sounded 
a call to higher attainment and inspired many scores of bril- 
liant artists to high eminence in the world of music. 


But a tribute equally great has been paid to the Kimball 
piano by the thousands of eager students who find their 
strongest stimulus to effort in the grandeur and purity of 
the tones of this great instrument. 


An exterior grace that is well in keeping with their tonal 
beauty distinguishes all instruments produced by this great 
house. From the smallest upright to the largest grand, each 
Kimball is an example of how perfect an instrument can be. 


Catalogs on request. 


If you are not conveniently 


near to.a Kimball dealer, we can supply you direct. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


(Established 1857) 
Department KE, 306 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


GEEEGERCG |. 
MUSICAL READINGS 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
tainment program. Por either stage or home use, we 
especially recommend the following as musical readings 
or as vocal solos: 


ANGELINA (Negro) 
CounTiNG DAIsy PETALS (Humorous) 
DREAMIN’ IN DE ee meHe = (Negro) 
Hats (Humorous) 


KEEP A Saain’ (Inspirational) 
(Hum orous) 
are aa 

(Inspirational 

umorous) 


THELADIES’ AID. - 
THE LADY WHO Lives Next Door 
LEGEND OF A TWILIGHT BELL . 
THE MISSIONARY BARREL . . (H 
THE OLD FAMILY ALBUM . (Humorous) 
A PERFECT LITTLE LaDy (Humorous Juvenile) 
SPEAK FOR YURESELF, YOHN . (Swede Dialect) 
SPEAK UP, IKE, AN’ 'SPRESS He SE'F (Negro) 
STYLE (Humorous) 
TALK, TALK, TATE 5 = (Humorous) 
TONY ON DA PHONE (Itallan Dialect) 
WHEN MOTHER SANG TO ME (Inspirational) 
THE YOUNGEST IN THE FAMILY 

(Humorous Juvenile) 


In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each .35¢ 
The set of “Erupe 1929 Coxrection,” $5.00. 
Large catalogue of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers 


623 S. WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73 CHICAGO 


THE FUNDAMEN TALS 
OF 
TONE PRODUCTION 


By 
Joan O’Vark 


In this excellent work, tone production 
is reduced to its simplest and most natur- 
al basis. Under its guidance any voice 
can be formed or re-formed. 


Price, $2.00 
Cloth Bound 


Mme. JOAN O’VARK 
Studio 706 Steinway Hall 


109 West 57th St., New York City 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 
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Orchestral Problems 


NOTHER EMBARRASSMENT to 
be met and overcome (as far as may 
be) on a two-manual organ is the sudden 
alternation of short phrases of varied tone- 
color and of a solo character, while the 
accompaniment remains unvaried. This 
happens, for instance, in Beethoven's 
“Egmont” Overture, the flute, oboe and 
clarinet answering each other repeatedly in 
short phrases too closely consecutive to al- 
low of any change of stops. This effect, 
could it be conscientiously reproduced on 
the organ, would be as beautiful there as 
in the orchestra, but owing to mechanical 
difficulties it is almost as impossible on a 
three-manual as on a two-manual organ, 
and not on every four-manual organ, even, 
is it at all convenient or easy. On a two- 
manual organ the best way is to forego 
altogether the varied play of tone color 
and render these short phrases on the same 
solo stop, trusting to the intrinsic beauty of 
the melody and rhythm to preserve the in- 
terest. It will not lose greatly. In any 
case, it is far more importaft to preserve 
the rhythm and phrasing intact than to 
break the rhythm by the delay of even the 
most clever and agile change of stops. 
However, there is a way in which a par- 
tial variety of tone color may be obtained 
without breaking the rhythm: alternate 
short phrases of the solo melody may be 
played on the accompanying manual, with 
very pleasing effect. (To play any ex- 
tended melody with the exact tone color 
of the accompaniment would, of course, be 
a weak and tame proceeding, but for a 
short phrase contrasting with another 
short phrase on an actual solo stop, the 
variety thus obtained more than makes 
up for the intrinsic weakness of the effect 
temporarily obtained.) 


Variety by Simplicity 

N GENERAL, however, it may be 

taken as a conceded truth that a two- 
manual organ affords less opportunity for 
varied and rapid changes of tone color im 
the course of a piece than does the three 
or four-manual instrument, but this need 
not be altogether a disadvantage unless you 
are willing to make it so. Too continual 
and restless variety in the use of stops 
is in itself a kind of monotony and that of 
a most disagreeable sort. I have heard 
many players of large organs who offended 
greatly on this score. 

If you have played, say, one movement 
of a sonata, with only a moderate degree 
of variety—for instance, with changes of 
manuals, but few or no changes of stops 
—and then effect an entire change of regis- 
tration for the next movement, your total 
effect of variety will be more pleasing to 
the listener than if your first movement had 
been full of a restless change of tone color 
and your second movement likewise full of 
a restless change of tone color. This does 
not mean, however, that one should allow 
himself to fall into a rut, limiting himself 
to a few familiar and tried combinations 
of stops. 

Avoiding a Rut 

VENTURE to narrate here an amusing 

little personal reminiscence which illus- 
trates only too well the degree to which 
many organists allow themselves to fall 
into a rut in the matter of registration, 
without realizing the fact. Spending one 
Sunday of my vacation a few years ago 
in a small town with some friends, who, 
as it happened, had never heard me play 
the organ, I was asked to attend evening 
service with them, meet their organist and 
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play a few pieces for them after church 
was out. 

This proved to be very opportune and 
agreeable to the lady organist, as she had 
been wishing to get away early; so she not 
only consented to my use of the organ, 
but asked me if I would take her place at 
the last hymn and the postlude. Just before 
she took her leave, what was my surprise 
to see her. step to the console and draw 
certain stops, and as she passed by me on 
her way out she explained with a kindly 
smile—“T have left»the stops properly set 
for hymn playing.” (!) If we deduced 
from this that she played all hymns alike, 
no matter what the sentiment, Sunday after 
Sunday and year after year, probably we 
would not be far, from the truth. To be 
sure, the organ was a small two-manual, 
yet large enough to admit of all sorts of 
variety needed in church use. 


Changing Combinations 
OMBINATION PISTONS, while an 
adjunct of immense value in modern 

organs, present an added danger to the or- 
ganist in the risk of falling into a rut. 
Properly they should be used for emer- 
gency changes where there is no time to 
manipulate the stops by hand, and never 
be allowed to take the place of good brain 
work. The smaller an organ is, the more 
need to investigate personally all stop com- 


To po effective pedal work it is essential 
to have shoes with low heels, medium toes, 
and medium soles. Solid toe and heel 
work cannot be accomplished with high 
heels and extremely narrow toes; thin 
soles do not give sufficient support in heavy 
passages, causing fatigue to the muscles 
of the feet, and heavy soles are not 
pliable. Rubber heels or soles should not 
be worn at the organ because they prevent 
the feet from sliding quickly and easily. 

After seeing that the feet are properly 
clad, the next step is to put them in place 
and keep them there—this does net mean 
curled up under the bench or hanging 
around anywhere on the _pedal-board. 
When not using the swell-box, crescendo 
pedal, or other appliances manipulated with 
the feet, they should be kept in contact 
with the pedal-board, fairly well up to the 
black keys, left foot slightly behind the 
right. 

When the feet cross, the left foot is 
still held behind the right. This makes 
the right foot cross over the left or the 


binations which have any possibility of 
being useful. Only the smallest fraction 
of these could be placed on pistons, at 
least at the same time. 

But, you may ask, what have these last 
few paragraphs to do specially with two- 
manual organs? Are they not well-known 
platitudes relating to organ playing in 
general? Just this, I would reply, that the 
organist limited to a small instrument is 
apt to develop a sort of “inferiority com- 
plex” and imagine that no great variety 
of power or color is available on his in- 
strument anyway; consequently there is no 
use to try. This is far from the truth; 
there are untold riches if he will but 
search for them. 


Names and Sounds of Stops 


UPPOSE I were seated at a moderate- 

sized two-manual, and had before me 
a piece written for a three or four- 
manual, in which numerous stops were 
called for which my organ did not have— 
say, even, as an extreme case, which ino 
organ I had ever played on had—and yet 
I was determined to play this piece; what 
would I do? The problem is not so tre- 
mendous as it may seem. Disregarding 
the literal directions for registration (ex- 
cept so far as they might serve as a clew 
to the kinds of effects intended), I would 
study the piece from a purely musical point 


Pedal Pointers 


By Heten OureHant Bates 


left foot under the right. If the interval 
is small the heel of the crossing foot will 
not pass the toe of the other. The right 
heel must be held high in order not to 
disturb the passage of the left foot. When 
the feet are not crossing each other, the 
heels should be held near the keyboard, 
because if they are kept high there will 
be an unnecessary movement up and down 
every time they are used. 

The action should come from the ankle 
joint, which should be freely used, and 
should be directed slightly forward toward 
the black keys. The weight of the legs 
should not be used in pedaling. It is not 
only unnecessary but also causes the knees, 
which should remain quiet, just moving 
enough to remain over the feet as they 
move, to bob up and down in an ungainly 
manner. i 

Pedal notes may be played in three 
ways: 

1. With the tip of the toe. 

2. With the heel. 

3. With the flat part of the sole. 
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of view; notice where the loud and soft 
places were, and where there were great 
climaxes; where solid masses of tone were 
demanded, and where solo tone with sub 
dued accompaniment. 

In the latter case, I would consider what 
kind of tone best fitted the musical matter, 
and try not to make the mistake I have 
heard some organists make of giving a 
light and agile high-lying passage to the, 
oboe when the flute tone would be more™ 
appropriate, nor, on: the other hand, an ~ 
expressive and sentimental melody to the — 
flute. I would, so to speak, shove myself 
into the composer’s place and ask the ques- 
tion: “Here is a piece of. mine which | 
would like to make sound well on this 
two-manual organ. How shall I best. 
manage it? The answer has absolutely 
nothing to do with the way it is played on 
a four-manual.” If my ideas still remained 
a little nebulous, then I would commence 
practicing it with some rather common- 
place and conventional registration, until 
ideas of improvement (which I would be 
eagerly alert to discover) should suggest 
themselves. 


¥) 
a 


Listen! Listen!! 


P= having an important obbligato” 
part for chimes or celesta I fear I 
should rather pass up, but, barring these, 
I am sure that there is no good organ 
piece of real intrinsic musical content which 
a capable organist may not make at least — 
acceptable on a two-manual instrument. 
The question is not how far he may have. 
been able to follow literally the composer’s” 
or editor’s directions, but whether what 
he plays sounds well. Incidentally I, 
would say, as an organ teacher, I have 
found this simple and obvious fact one of — 
the most difficult to impress properly on 
most pupils. When one can get them to 
listen to their own playing rather than to 
read the names of the stops, the battle is ; 
more than half won. This is all the more 
necessary because even in the rare cases’ 
where’ the organ in use is provided with 
exactly the stops named, there is no certain- 
ty of their being voiced the same, and the 
whole scheme may need revision accord- 
ingly. 
—Courtesy of The Diapason. 

(Part IIT of this interesting article will 
appear.in the April Erupe,) ; 


, 


Good organists use the toes and heels with 
equal frequency. Alternate toes are often’ 
used, especially for passages in the center 
of the keyboard. Alternate heels are not 
often used, but occasionally they are use- 
ful, for several notes only, in rapid pas- 
sages where the use of the toe would 
throw the foot out of line. The heel is 
more often used preceding or following the 
toe of the same foot. This alternate toe 
and heel work is the best method of pedal-— 
ing passages at extremes of the keyboard. 

The flat part of the sole is used where 
it is necessary to play two successive 
black notes with the same foot. This 
may be done in either of the following 
ways: Z 

1. By placing the sole of the foot over 
the two keys and pressing first with one 
side of the foot and then with the other. 

2. By sliding the entire foot so that 
both notes can be played with the center 
of the foot. The outer edge of the right 
foot will be raised in ascending, the inner 

(Continued on page 215) 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 


LIST of cities and churches and or- 
gans will surprise the buyer into 
realization that Austin organs stand pre- 
eminent among the most discriminating 
purchasers, he famous large Austins 
are heralded throughout many sections 
in churches and concert halls. This is 
true of all parts of the country. Smaller 
instruments seem to have in generous 
roportion all the good qualities that 
is! inguish the larger installments. 

The utmost care is given to organs of 
whatever size and dimensions and as far 
as they extend in registration they show 
the like excellency. Even greater propor- 
tionate impression has been made at 
times with instruments of smaller scope. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CoO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford,-Conn. 


GUILMANT 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Director 
Students Aided in Securing Positions 


Free. 


Church, Recital, 
Scholarships 


Theatre Courses 
New Prospectus Ready 


17 E. Eleventh Street New York 


ORGOBLO 


The true Standard of Ex- 
cellence in organ blowers, 


Winner of the highest award 
in every exposition entered. 


Special Orgoblo Junior for 
Reed and Student Organs, 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
Organ Power Department 


Hartford Connecticut 


IRilgen Organs 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, Inc., Makers 
4032 N. Union Blvd. : : : St. Louis, Missouri 


VELAZCO ORGAN STUDIOS 


New York’s finest Theatre Organ School. Direction 
of EMIL VELAZCO, Solo Organist of Roxy 
Theatre, featured WOR broadcaster and exclusive 


Columbia recording artist. 
1658 Broadway New York 


| Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 


Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


COURSE IN 


ORGAN SCHOOL 


CHARLES GALLOWAY Concert Organist 


Organ and Theory Instruction 


Many pupils filling prominent positions (Church and Motion Picture Theaters) throughout the country 
Organ Specifications Prepared or Examined 


Address 4171 Magnolia Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Religious 


Hymns 


By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 


OME YEARS ago a well-known Eng- 
S lish musician wrote a book about 

hymns and hymn singing and was 
taken to task by an enthusiastic Roman 
Catholic for starting with the work of 
Luther when he might*have gone back a 
number of centuries earlier and given the 
history of many famous Latin hymns and 
their tunes. Even his censor, however, did 
not go back anywhere near the beginning 
of hymn singing. For such practice is one 
of the oldest in the world. 

The records which the Bible provides 
refer to but one nation and that by no 
means the most highly developed in this 
particular matter. The Greeks and the 
Hindoos both had their hymns which were 
sung on various religious occasions, many 
of them much more rhythmical and pos- 
sibly even more metrical than the Jewish 
psalms. Pausanias who lived in the sec- 
ond century of the Christian Era and 
wrote on the antique religions of the 
Greeks says that the most important and 
continuing features of their rites, which 
included a large proportion of hymn sing- 
ing, was the rhythm. The hymns of the 
Rig Veda, the Hindoo sacred books, are 
equally old. 

Tunes, as we know them now,,. scarcely 
existed, but one must remember that in 
primitive music that which is of great 
importance is not the order of the notes 
so much as the length of time they are 
sustained and the position and recurrence 
of the accent. Every city in° ancient 
Greece and Itaiy had its collection of rites 
in which these hymns, along with details 
of the movements, often so developed as 
to become dances, were inscribed. Pindar, 
Tacitus, Plutarch, Athenzeus and others 


all mention these hymns and the way they 
were used and preserved. That they were 
sung by the common people is evident 
from the fact that in the early days reli- 
gion was more a matter for the home and 
hearth than for the temple and “in all their 
religious acts they sang in community the 
hymns which their fathers had taught 
them.” 

Among the early Romans the Jo tri- 
umphe was a refrain to a hymn sung 
at the thanksgiving for victory by the 
soldiers, while they marched in procession 
round the altar on which the priests were 
offering up the sacrifices of human victims 
(the prisoners) or of animals. Like many 
soldiers in our own days they were not 
always as reverent as they might be, and 
there was a time when it was discovered 
that, while lustily singing the melody, they 
did not keep to the religious words but 
inserted instead some of the rough and 
ribald songs they were accustomed to sing 
in camp and barracks. 

Some of the prayers which we find in 
the plays of the great Greek and Latin 
authors were actually hymns sung in the 
homes or in the temples, and not only 
every occasion but every article of venera- 
tion, from the sacred fire to the marriage 
bed and the paternal throne, had its ap- 
propriate hymn. There was no choice, as 
we have today with our scores of hymns 
for all occasions, but a single one which 
tradition held fast for each event or occa- 
sion. We can thus say that before Martin 
Luther, before Thomas Aquinas, before 
Gregory and Benedict, even before King 
David, hymn singing was more generally 
practiced than it is to-day: for it was uni- 
versal. 
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(Continued from page 214) 


edge in descending. The opposite process 
will be employed for the left foot. This 
method is better than the first one. 

Even in big skips the feet should be 
kept in contact with the keys, moving 
lightly and noiselessly across the tops of 
them. It is easier to measure distances 
with the toe than with the heel. There- 
fore, if the note from which a wide leap 
is to be made has been taken with the 
heel, it is advisable to change to the toe 
before moving. The skip of a fifth and 


an octave are both easy, because the fifth 
can be measured by placing the heels tightly 
together, the maximum reach between the 
toes then being a fifth, and the octave by 
placing the knees together, the reach then 
being an octave. 

Good pedaling is clean, crisp and pre- 
cise, coming in exactly with the manual 
part. The movements are easy, natural 
and graceful, all unnecessary motions be- 
ing eliminated. Skill with the pedals give 
the organist great assurance. 


“The earliest recorded attempt at formal arrangement of church music 


that has come down to us is given by the historian Theodoret. 


He describes 


Flavianus and Diodorus as having divided the choristers of a church of An- 


tioch into two parts, instructing them 


to sing responsively.” 
—Rev. Don H. Coperanp. 
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children’s rapid _ progress. 
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credit. Other parents want 
their children to have this 
wonderful piano training. 
Classes are quickly filled. You 
become more popular and 
make more money teaching 
Melody Way. Many students 
continue with private lessons 
after completing the Melody 
Way course—another source 
of increased revenue. 


Pupils Love Melody Way 


Melody Way lessons are 
fascinating. Little rhythmic 
songs are played and sung 
from the first. Children be- 
come eager music students 
and advance rapidly. Melody 
Way embodies the modern 
principles of music pedagogy. 
It is used by schools and pri- 
vate teachers from coast to 
coast. Mail the coupon for 
full details. 


Another Fascinating Course 


W. Otto Miessner, author of Melo- 
dy Way to Play Piano, has applied 
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ORGAN AND (HOIR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By Henry S. Fry 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, 
DEAN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER OF THE A. G. O. 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Q. Is it correct to release the note at the 
end of every slurred group, no matter how 
small, on the pipe or reed organ just as 
when playing the piano? I find more. diffi- 
culty in lifting the finger after a slur, when 
playing the reed organ, than when playing 
the piano. Why is this? —C. J. 


A. “Slurs” indicating phrasing are not 
always carefully indicated, and we should 
not advise lifting the note at the end of every 
such mark. We must, of course, have phras- 
ing on the organ, and it is necessary to raise 
the note many times. In organ playing the 
raising of notes must be accomplished very 
carefully, it sometimes having a better effect 
if the period of “silence” is very slight. At 
other times, on account of lack of means of 
accent. by finger stroke, the period of 
“silence” should be longer so that the break 
may be quite apparent. This is especially true 
when repeated notes are being played, at a 
moderately fast tempo: 


should be played 
Ex, 2 


[_ S=S a SS 


we do not know why you should have more 
difficulty in raising your fingers when play- 
ing the organ than when playing the piano, 
unless the touch on your organ is so light 
that the key resistance does not aid the up 
motion of the finger sufficiently. 


Q. Will you kindly advise me as to the 
playing of an Amen at the end of a hymn- 
tune, that is, how to reduce the sound, make 
the hangs from Great to Swell, and 80 
forth? 


A. Assuming that you are playing on the 
Great organ with the full Swell organ coupled 
—just before the Amen, with hands off the 
keys, reduce the Swell organ and take off 
Great to Pedal coupler and heavy Pedal stop. 
Play the Amen on the Swell organ, beginning 
with the Swell box open, and gradually close 
it. If you wish to reduce still more take off 
Swell stops gradually. The latter reduction 
must be made very carefully to insure a 
gradual diminuendo. We should prefer to 
depend on the expression pedal only for the 
diminuendo. 


Q. Will you kindly explain the term “Dou- 
ble touch” used in a pipe-oryan number print- 
ed in the August number of THn Erupy; also 
the term “thumbing,” which I noted in a letter 
from @ correspondent in your ali als = 


A. “Double touch” is a contrivance in- 
cluded on some organs, whereby with extra 
pressure on a key additional stops become ef- 
fective only on the notes under extra pres- 
sure. In the instance you quote, the ‘‘Mel- 
ody” appearing in the left-hand part 


sae itar 


is played with “double touch” (extra pres- 
sure) causing it to be heard more prominent- 
ly than the accompaniment notes also includ- 
ed in the left hand part but played without 
extra pressure. 

“Thumbing”’ is used, for instance, when 
fingers of the right hand are playing notes 
on the Swell Organ and the thumb 
(occasionally also other fingers) of the same 
hand is playing a melody on the Great 
Organ. This usage is available between other 
manuals as well. The following passage from 
Andantino in D flat by BE. H. Lemare will 
illustrate ‘‘thumbing :” 


The notes appearing on the lower staff are 
played on the Great Organ with the thumb 
of the right hand, while the notes appearing 
on the upper staff are played on the Swell 
Organ, also with the right hand. 


Q. Kindly explain the meaning of the first 
and second touch in organ-playing, as well as 
the meaning of Unit Organ.—L. Ss: 


A. First touch is the ordinary jtouch used 
in organ-playing, ‘‘second touch” is ayail- 
able only on instruments equipped with a de- 
vice which under ‘second touch,” or extra 
pressure, makes effective additional stops on 
the notes subject to the extra pressure. Its 
use is to emphasize these certain notes with- 
out changing to another manual, which is 


not always possible. A unified (Unit) organ 
is an instrument in which the sets of pipes 
are extended to 85 or 97 pipes and are used 
to produce stops of similar quality at differ- 
ent pitches. As an illustration a unified 
Bourdon .of 97 pipes will produce the fol- 
lowing six stops: Bourdon, 16’; Stopped Dia- 
peseu 8’; Flute, 4’; Nasard Flute, 2 %'; 
Fl autino, 2’ 

Unification is not equally desirable with 
all tone qualities and is probably least ob-_ 
jectionable in the tone family we have used — 
for illustration. 


Q. TI should like to secure a copy of Wicks’ 
“Organ Building for Amateurs.” Can you 
tell me where it is published?—N. A, C. 


A. “Organ Building for Amateurs,’ by 
Mark Wicks, is published in England. The 
publishers of Tum Hrupe will be glad to im- 
eee this work for you, unless it is out of 
prin 


A. You may find some of the following 
numbers useful for your purpose: Rhapsody, 
C. Demarest; Fantasie C. Demarest; Grand 
Aria, C. Demarest ; Symphonic Piece, Jos. W. 
Clokey ; Nocturne, Ernest R. Kroeger; Kam- 
ennoi-Ostrow. A. Rubinstein; Meditation, J. 
Massenet ; Hymne, Franz Poenitz ; Pastorale, 
Alexander Guilmant ; Priere in I’, Alexander 
Guilmant. 


Will you kindly give me some infor-— 
mation about an antiphonal organ that is, j 
its functions, location on the manual, posi- 
tion of the pipes and most suitable stopst 


A. An antiphonal organ, as_ the name — | 
implies, should be placed where it can ‘‘an- — 
swer” the main organ. Passages played al- 
ternately from a rear gallery and the front 
of the church are an illustration of the ef- 
fect desired. There is no set rule as to the 
manual from which it should be playable, 
though we would suggest in a three-manual 
organ that it be made playable from the 
choir organ key-board. In the four-manual 
municipal organ in Portland, Maine, the an- 
tiphonal organ is located in the ceiling and 
is playable from both Solo and Orchestral 
(Choir) manuals. The stonrs to be included 
in antiphonal organs may ‘277 according to — 
requirements. Those in th -orctland instru- 
ment include the following: Diapason, 8’; 
Gross Flite, 8’; Harmonie Flute, 8; String 
Celeste, 8’, Five Ranks; String Celeste, 8’, 
Two Ranks f; String Celeste, 8’, Two Ranks 
mf; Viol, 8’; Spitzfléte, 4’; Principal, 4’: 
rence Trumpet, 8’; String Mixture; Trem 
olo, 

Q. The church of which I am a member 
has a two-manual organ, with the following — 
stops: Great Organ: Open’ Diapason, 8; Sec- 
and Open Diapason, 8 ; Dulciana, 8 ; "Melodia, 
8; Flute WAmour, 4; Principal, Swell 
Organs; Violin Diapason, 8; OE Diapa- 
son, 8 3; Salicional, 8 ; Voivw Celeste, 8 ; Aeo-. 
line, 8 ; Flute Harmonie, 4 ; Oboe, 8 ; Bour- 
don Bass, 16 ; Bourdon Treble, 16 and Trem- 
olo; Pedal Organ: Bourdon. 16; Violoncello, 
ie Couplers : Great to Pedal, Swell to Pedal, 
Swell to Great, Swell to Great octaves. 

If additional stops were added to the pres- 
ent organ, would the following be suitable? 
In what manual would it be best to place 
each one? Vow Humana, Lieblich Gedeckt, 
Gemshorn, Clarinet, Harp, Chimes. If the 
stops named would not be suitable, what 
stops would you suggest to be added to form 
a well-balanced oigan? If a Choir Organ — 
were to be added what stops would you ae 
gest for this manual? —wW. B. D. 


A. We are assuming that your Great Or-— 
gan is not enclosed in an expression box. 
The stops you mention might be included, as _ 
follows: Swell Organ: Vox Humana, Gem- 
shorn, Clarinet; Great Organ: Harp, Chimes ; 
Pedal Organ: Lieblich Gedeekt. 

If your Great Organ is enclosed in an ex-— 
pression box, we should prefer to have the 
Gemshorn and Clarinet included in that man-_ 
ual. We should advise, however, the addi- | 
tion of a Cornopean to the Swell Organ in 
preference to a Clarinet in either Swell or 
Great Organ. If your Swell Organ lacks 
brightness an Octave 4’ or a Flautino or 
Flageolet 2’ might be added instead of the 
Gemshorn. We think the Pedal Organ might 
be improved by the addition of a 16’ Open 
Diapason. The Lieblich Gedeckt in the Pedal 
Organ can be “borrowed” from your present 
Swell Bourdon 16’, if you wish, that bein 
done ‘frequently. From the standpoint of 
present-day organ building we would suggest 
the addition of the following couplers: Swell 
to Great 16’, Swell to Swell 16, Swell to 


Swell 47, Swell to Pedal 47. For the addi- 
tion of a Choir oe our suggestion would 
be: Open Diapason Concert Mute 8’, 


Celeste 8’, Flute 4’, Fugara 4’, ; 
Clarinet 8’. A French Horn, English Horn 
or Orchestral Oboe might also be included. — 
. I am interested in having an organ in- 
stalled in my home. I am giving up my 
work as a theater organist as I now have a@ 
home to care for, in which I plan to have 
organ installed. Could you give me som 
idea as to the probable cost of having a@ tw 
manual organ installed? Some persons s 
to think that an enormous house is requi 
for the installation of an organ, but I have 
used an organ in broadcasting, and the roon 
(Continued on page 248) 


ERTAIN PHASES of band per- 
formance form the basis for judg- 
3 ment. in the various contests. I shall 
briefly discuss these and submit some sug- 
gestions as to methods for improving bands 
in these particular respects.. In judging 
a contest I understand it to be the func- 
: of the judge to proffer advice as well 


noe It would seem that it is only 
through these advisory comments that a 


/ Osating a band either high or low according 
to the merits of its performance. 

The points of greatest importance are 
tone quality, intonation, tonal balance, 
dynamic contrast, tonal contrast and inter- 
pretation, the latter also covering the im- 

portant matter of conducting. 

A band which is lacking in good tone 
quality and intonation will necessarily lack 
every quality requisite in the making of 
a good band. Quality of tone is the first 
_ consideration. Whenever I hear a band 
that plays with poor quality of tone and 
badly out of tune I feel compelled urgently 
to recommend the studious and careful 
practice of long tones and scales in unison. 
_ If we consult the most brilliant players 
of wind instruments we shall find that 
_ they base their daily practice upon long 
tones, scales and broken chords. Barrere, 
the great flutist, Langenus, the distin- 
guished clarinetist, “Jerry” Cimera, the 
marvelous trombonist, will all tell you that 
this constitutes the first portion of their 
daily practice and that it is because of this 
method of study that they have been able 
to develop the quality of tone and smooth- 
ness of technic they possess. They will 
also tell you that, if they are unable to 
practice more than fifteen or twenty min- 
utes some days, they spend this time on 
long tones and ‘scale work, not on solos. 


mend Foundation 


CALE-LIKE and chordal exercises con- 

stitute the true basis of all technic and, 
though there are teachers who attempt to 
avoid the so-called “drudgery” of scale 
practice and to sugar-coat the work of 
their pupils by having them play only 
pieces, we feel safe in asserting that no 

‘person ever became an artist-performer 

on any musicals instrument—whether pic- 
colo, clarinet, tuba or piano—without hav- 
ing first laid a sure technical foundation 
through the proper study of scales and 
chords. 

When dealing with adults you can 
_ readily impress them with the importance 
of this kind of practice and induce them 
. to do it at home, but you will not have the 
same success when dealing with juveniles. 
' You may insist that they practice such 
exercises at home but they forget about it 
after the class is dismissed. The only sure 
method *of getting results with a school 
band is to do this work in rehearsal. 
s| _ When I was studying cornet with a very 
7 fine teacher I was required to spend one 
hour out of four each day on long tone, 

scale and arpeggio practice. When I be- 
gan directing bands I felt that this pro- 
cedure would be just as important in di- 
‘recting an ensemble. I never had played 
with a band which used such a method but, 
‘upon taking charge of a band that was 
rough and unbalanced, I adopted the sys- 
of opening each rehearsal with some 

lly 


2\ 
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ed unisonal work. After 
this band made a public ap- 
and be who hosed it 


BANDS AND 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Conducted Ponthly By 
Victor J. GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


ORCHESTRAS 


Band (ontests from the Standpoint 
of the Judge 


(Extract from an address delivered by Victor J. Grabel, at a 
meeting of the Illinois School Band Association at the University of 


Illinois, November 23, 1928.) 


of tone, a pleasing intonation and a smooth- 
ness of performance which had previously 
been lacking. 

It is not advisable to spend much time 
in tuning players individually, for by teach- 
ing a band to play well in unison the in- 
dividuals will learn to adjust properly 
their instruments and to play in tune with 
each other. They will learn to listen to 
what is being produced by all the other 
players and to so accommodate their tone to 
the mass as to secure an evenly balanced 
mass tone. 

The practice of the various scales in uni- 
son at different speeds, with various ar- 
ticulations and with a great variety of 
shading, will serve to develop a cleanness 
of technic, a unanimity and a flexibility 
that cannot be readily attained in any other 
way. 

In the various contests I attended this 
year I heard several bands which might 
have rated much higher except for lack of 
proper tonal balance. In some cases this 
defect caused a band to be awarded second 
or third place where it might just as well 
have secured first, had the condition not 
existed. In some instances it was a eupho- 
nium, trombone or tuba being overblown 
when it should have been subordinated to 
the instruments playing the melody—only 
a small detail, perhaps, but, from the stand- 
point of the judge, a highly important one. 
Correct unisonal practice could have pre- 
vented such occurrences. 


Comprehensive Interpretation 


NTERPRETATION enters largely into 

the art of conducting—and by that I 
do not mean the mere matter of” time- 
beating. A person of average intelligence 
might learn to beat some of the common 
rhythms with Chesterfieldian grace in a 
few hours and yet know nothing of the 
art of conducting. Very much intelligent 
study is required to enable a conductor to 
make his gestures both intelligible and in- 
telligent to his players, to make them ex- 
pressive, meaningful and impelling, to en- 
able him rightly to comprehend the in- 
tent and mood of the composer and to 
infuse his players with his moods. 

A conductor must employ a great deal 
of imagination and dramatic instinct in his 
work but, too often, this is entirely miss- 
ing. Some excellent bands at the contests, 
bands which possessed remarkable possibil- 
ities, yet have failed to secure high rating. 
In some cases one is forced to conclude that 
the bands were more capable than their 
conductors. These men gave ample evi- 
dence of their ability as teachers through 
the splendid playing ability of the indi- 
vidual members of their bands, but they 
soon reached their limitations when they 
assumed the duty of the conductor. They 
either did not develop a proper conception 


‘before the guillotine descends. 


of the compositions being performed or 
they lacked the ability to transmit their 
ideas to their players. In general they 
seemed to be lacking in imagination and 
sense of the drama. 

Two years ago the Huldigungs’ March, 
from the “Sigurd Jorsalfar Suite,” by 
Grieg, was the contest number for Class A 
bands. The introduction of this number 
opens with a fanfare by cornets, trumpets 
and drums, leading into a prolonged 
massive chord by the full band. This 
is followed by a grand silent pause after 
which there enters a broad majestic theme 
in the tempo of a grand march. 

It would seem but natural to assume 
that the opening fanfare was an announce- 
ment by the royal trumpeters of the ap- 
proach of the distinguished concourse, while 
the prolonged, breath-taking, massive chord 
would betoken a scene of magnificent pag- 
eantry. The long silent pause would in- 
dicate the awed hush as the massive doors 
of the Great Hall are thrown wide for 
the entrance of the party. After a period 
of hushed expectancy, the grand march 
commences and the Huldigungs, in barbaric 
splendor, make their stately entrance. 

Instead of conveying some such impres- 
sion all the band directors seemed to be 
afraid of the situation. They played those 
last imposing chords of the introduction 
hurriedly (as though they feared their 
players were about out of breath) and 
diminuendo instead of with a mounting 
crescendo and a crash of cymbals at the 
finish. They actually hurried over the 
silent pause and rushed pell-mell into the 
grand march at a tempo that was general- 
ly too fast for dignity. The interpretation 
was devoid of all sense of grandeur, dig- 
nity and splendor. ‘ 


Beheading with Cymbals and Tympani 


NUMBER of bands played the Maxi- 
milien Robespierre Overture the same 
year. The climax of this number depicts 
the beheading of Robespierre. There are 
a succession of ascending chromatic pas- 
sages in the woodwinds together with a 
long drum roll, all crescendo, to indicate 
the commotion of the Parisian mob as it 
realizes that the end of the tyrannical des- 
pot is near. There is a sudden hush just 
The fall 
of the knife can be realistically indicated 
by the slithering effect of “sliding cym- 
bals.” The roll of the bloody head down 
the incline, as it gains in momentum and 
drops with a thumpety-thump into the 
basket, should be represented by a cre- 
scendo roll on the tympani. After a 
breathless hush of prayer or thanksgiving, 
a trumpet (in the distance) intones a 
requiem against soft chords in the band. 
Instead of properly dramatizing this 
situation, the bands rushed up to the con- 
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clusion of the chromatic passages and 
followed immediately with a resounding 
cymbal crash. The descent of the head 
into the basket was indicated by a tympani 
roll which began fortissimo and ended in 
an abrupt diminuendo. This was fol- 
lowed without pause by the trumpet which 
was played from position in the band. No 
tangible idea of the gruesome situation 
could possibly be given by such careless 
interpretation. 

Such thoughtless performances of dra- 
matic tone poems cannot affect a judge 
very favorably. Should you some time 
chance to glance up into the balcony, at 
the conclusion of such a meaningless per- 
formance, and see a judge who is utterly 
broken down and shedding immense tears, 
do not be greatly surprised. He may be 
in about the same situation as a gentleman 
who was found weeping quite copiously at 
a house party while a guest was attempt- 
ing, with ill success, to sing a Southern 
melody. He was approached by a motherly 
lady who exclaimed, “Oh, sir! I know just 
how you feel. I am from the South also, 
and I never hear the good old Southern 
songs without being deeply affected.” “You 
mistake, madam,” he brokenly replied. “I 
am not a Southerner—I am a musician.” 


The Band at Peekaboo 


HIS YEAR the contest number was 

the tone poem, “Finlandia.” This 
number is supposed to depict the natural 
ruggedness, the mountains and valleys, the 
winter storms and the soft summer sun- 
shine, the rushing rivers and the purling 
brooks, the reverberating thunders, the 
joys and tribulations, the songs and rejoic- 
ings of the Finnish people. But, as for 
conveying any idea the composer had in 
mind, the performance of many of the 
bands might just as well have been in- 
tended as a futuristic painting of seven 
green cows playing peekaboo in a Swiss 
cheese factory. 

Another important part of the equip- 
ment of the bandmaster is the ability to 
revise printed arrangements so as to bring 
out the best points of his band. Twenty- 
five years ago there were no players of 
oboe, flute, bassoon, alto and bass clarinets 
or tympani outside of the professional or- 
ganizations. The average amateur band 
numbered about sixteen players. Many of 
the arrangements used today in these con- 
tests were written for such bands. Most 
publishers and arrangers are commercial- 
minded; they have to supply what will sell 
to the largest number. They are not actu- 
ated by a purely artistic consideration. 
Many numbers are so written that they 
will sound full when played by a sixteen- 
piece band and, when played by a well- 
balanced band of fifty to eighty players, 
will offer a result that is not much better. 


In the opening movement of the “Barber 
of Seville’ Overture there is a beautiful 
melody which is sung by the oboe in the 
orchestration. In a certain band arrange- 
ment you will find this same melody al-~ 
lotted to the flute, oboe, clarinet, cornet, 
saxophone and baritone—resulting in a 
composite solo which lacks entirely the 
beauty, delicacy and charm that is pro- 
duced by the oboe alone. It was fortunate 
that the pedal tympani did not exist when 
this arrangement was made, else the ar- 
ranger might have had the tympani join 
in also. There are many other places in 
this same overture that need careful re- 
vising, if a band is to produce the best 
possible effect. 


(Continued on page 223) 
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66 H, HE just skipped around in the 

book,” is the answer the new 
teacher frequently gets from pu- 
pils who have just come to him from an- 
other teacher, when he examines them to 
see what they have done in their previous 
instruction. This answer is given often 
in a rather contemptuous tone, as if 
“skipping around” was a mark of inferior- 
ity in the former teacher. 

The fact is that “skipping around” is of 
the highest wisdom, if it is skillfully done, 
so that the pupil is constantly engaged in 
doing the exact work which is the most 
essential for his progress. The greatest 
teachers constantly “skip around” not only 
as regards the order in which the exer- 
cises in a single book shall be studied but 
also as regards different books and sets 
of studies and pieces. Violin study or any 
kind of educational work, for that matter, 
should be done in easy, gradual steps, 
without any big gaps where it would 
seem almost impossible for the student 
to set his foot on the next step. 

Very few instruction books or sets of 
studies and technical work for the violin 
have ever been written so skillfully graded 
that the studies can be used by all pupils 
in exact numerical order, as they appear in 
the book without “skipping around.” Al- 
ways will the teacher have to find a new 
order, taking the material which is the 
most necessary for the student at the exact 
moment. Very few of the even famous 
books of violin studies have been graded 
with much care by the authors. We often 
find some of the exercises towards the 
front of the book quite difficult, while 
some of the others towards the middle 
or near the end will be comparatively. 
easy. 


Degrees of Difficulty 


oe FOR instance, the Kayser and 
Kreutzer studies which are probably 
used more than any other studies ever 
written for the violin. In both works the 
teacher will find it necessary to do a great 
deal of skipping, and many of the studies 
will have to be omitted for the time being, 
that is, held up for months until the stu- 
dent is ready for them. Take the “Thirty- 
six Studies” of Kayser, Op. 20. The fourth 
study in the first book will be found dif- 
ficult for the comparative beginner. It is 
much harder than the ninth, for instance. 
The tenth study (arpeggios) proves to 
be a “jaw-breaker” for the average pupil 
in first going through the book and has to 
be omitted for the time being. The 
twelfth study (sixteen notes in one bow) 
is also very hard for the beginner to play 
fluently and at first has to be practiced 
four notes to the bow instead of six- 
teen as written. Other studies in the first 
book might be named which had best be 
taken out of order. 

In the second book of these studies, the 
fourteenth study is three times as hard as 
the thirteenth. The twentieth (double 
stop exercise) is so difficult that it must be 
omitted the first time through the book. In 
fact this study should have been placed in 
the third book instead of the second. 
The three part chords in the twenty-first 
study are so difficult for the young violin- 
ist that they usually have to be omitted 
or only the top notes played. The twenty- 
second study is also impossible for the 
average pupil to play in tune in the early 
stages of violin playing. 

The last six measures of No. 25 (sus- 
tained chords and left hand pizzicato) is 
another difficult passage which hardly one 
pupil out of twenty can master the first 
time through. The third book of Kayser is® 
graded more evenly, but even here we find 
that a rearrangement of the order of the 
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Skipping 


studies would be beneficial for some pupils. 
Pupils differ in ability, of course, and 
where a very talented pupil might be able 
to master a certain study, another might 
have to put it off until he had acquired 
more technic. 


Kreutzer Studies 


HEN WE come to Kreutzer we find 
the studies very unevenly graded. 
The very first exercise of all requires a 
finished artist to play it effectively, and no 
experienced teacher would think of giving 
it as the first one to a pupil just beginning 
Kreutzer. Many teachers do not consider 
this exercise of much value at all and 
do not use it at any time. My opinion is 
that it is of considerable value for study 
for pupils who have studied half or two- 
thirds through Kreutzer. The fifth study 
lies entirely in the first position and is 
very easy. 
Requiring Care 
HE TWELFTH study (arpeggios) is 
very difficult to play in tune. Jo- 
achim used to say that the greatest of 
violinists must “watch his step” to play 
this study with fine tone and in perfect 
intonation. The twenty-third study (ca- 
denzas) requires a very advanced technic 
and is more difficult than some of the 
studies in Rode which is not. supposed to 
be studied until after the pupil has com- 
pleted Kreutzer and Fiorillo. The thirty- 
second and thirty-third studies (double 
stops) require a perfect left-hand technic 
to be played in tune, and a very fine com- 
mand of the bow to come out with a fine 
singing tone, without scratching and in 
adequate volume. 


Around 


The March (No. 35) is a splendid solo 
piece for the violin and requires good 
technic-and musicianship to do it justice. 
The trill exercises scattered through the 
work are the finest and most complete 
ever written for the violin. Nos. 38, 39, 
41 and 42 are good examples of polyphonic 
writing for the violin and will well repay 
every hour spent on them. They form a 


good preparation for the study of the. 


Bach Sonatas later on. 

The numbers of the exercises referred 
to above are as given in most editions of 
the work. Owing to the uneven manner 
in which the studies are graded, some edi- 
tions have been published in which the 
studies have been regraded so that they 
will appear more in the order of their 
real difficulty. A great deal of “skipping 
around” must be done in Kreutzer. The 
teacher should regard these famous studies 
as so much materjal from which he 
should choose that best fitted for the 
needs of his pupil. It is found that the 
same order cannot be successfully followed 
with all pupils, since one pupil may excel 
in one branch of violin technic and an- 
other in a different branch. One may ex- 
cel in trills, another in double stops, an- 
other in velocity work, still another in 
slow cantabile movements. — 

Many teachers find it advisable to have 
the pupil change to other material at in- 
tervals during the study of Kreutzer. That 
is, they will have the student study a cer- 
tain number of Kreutzer studies and then 
change to something else, returning to 
Kreutzer as the pupil advances and de- 
velops. Like climbing a high mountain 
this will make the ascent more gradual. 


Ancestors of the Violin 


Tue very first idea of a stringed in- 
strument undoubtedly came from the mu- 
sical twang of the string of a bow, as 
some savage in the dim prehistoric ages 
loosed an arrow at some swiftly fleeing 
animal. Rude harps and lyres of one 
or more strings followed, and then, on 
some eventful day, one of these early 
harpists made the great discovery that 
some implement, possibly a rough stick 
but more probably the string of a bow, 
when rubbed over a tightly stretched 
string, would cause it to give forth a 
steady, singing tone, instead of an evanes- 
cent twang as when plucked with the 
finger. 

From these crude beginnings the violin 
was gradually evolved, until we now have 
the violin of Stradivarius, the most perfect 
of all musical instruments. 

In the above sketches we have a num- 
ber of these ancestors of the violin, show- 
ing how the evolution took place. The 
instruments are as follows: Nos. 1 and 
2, Lyre and Cithara of Greece and Rome; 
No. 3, Asiatic Kethareh; No. 4, Egyptian 
Nefer; No, 5, the Rotta, Twelfth Cen- 


tury; Wo. 6, Gallic Crwth, 1775; No. 7, 
Rebec, Fourteenth Century; No. 8, Lyre- 


Guitar, Ninth Century; No. 9, Hybrid 
Instrument, Sixth to Ninth Century, 


The Storehouse of Knowledge 


T IS CUSTOMARY “to study -the 
Kreutzer, Fiorillo and Rode studies in 

the order given although some of the 
Kreutzer studies are more difficult than 
some of the Fiorillo, and some of the 
Fiorillo more difficult than some of the 
Rode. These three great sets of studies 
are a vast storehouse of violin wisdom, 
which the teacher must use in the most 
advantageous order, that is, as the pupil 
is ready for it. 

The Fiorillo studies are also graded un- 
evenly, and the “skipping around” process 
is necessary here as in the others. The 
second exercise in Fiorillo is one of the 
most difficult in the collection, with its 


double trills and single trills with accom- 


paniment in quarter notes. It requires a 
virtuoso technic to play it well and should 
be studied among the last in the collec- 
tion. In Fiorillo and Rode could be men- 
tioned many studies which are out of their 
logical order, and the practice of which 
must be deferred until the pupil “catches 
up” with his technic, if he would do them 
any kind of justice. 

Even in a single study or piece we 
often find certain passages which are too 
difficult for the pupil at his stage of prog- 
ress and which must therefore be sim- 
plified. There will be double trills, pas- 
sages in artificial harmonies, passages in 
tenths or octaves, left-hand pizzicato and 
difficult double stops which the pupil can- 
not possibly play without further study. 
A simplified manner of playing such pas- 
sages is often given in the music as an 
“ossia’ (alternative). If not indicated in 
the music, the teacher will have to sim- 
plify the passage. 

In the case of easier studies and methods 
for the violin we find the same uneven 
grading and the same necessity for “skip- 
ping around.” 
what seems best adapted for the pupil at 
each step of his progress. 

The ideal violin teacher is the one who, 
like an Alpine guide taught by long ex- 
perience where the climber should next 
set his foot in the march to the top of a 
lofty mountain, is able to guide others 
rapidly, surely and safely to the top. 


Drifting From Geacher 
to Geacher 
By EpirH Lynwoop WINN 


SHE came into Prof. M.’s studio with a 
listless air. She looked around as if de- 
ciding whether or not to remain. Then 
she said, “Most of my time has been 
spent in avoiding my former teachers.” 
She thought that a good joke. The 
teacher did not. The young lady found 
him adamant. He did not want to run 
the risk of being another teacher to be 


THE ETUDE 


The teacher must select — 


avoided. He refused her on the ground — 


that he was too busy to give her a place. 
One very distinguished teacher solves that 
problem by saying, “My price is $180 for 
twenty lessons—in advance.” 

The habit of changing teachers every 
few months is a bad one. But the teacher’s 


attitude toward a relinquished pupil is — 


often equally bad. A teacher who, after 
ten to sixteen years, resents the passing of 


a prize pupil to another equally good 


teacher is an unjust and narrow egotist. 


The moment a pupil has closed the studio — 


(Continued on page 219) 


‘too many methods. 
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Pute (remonas 


VERYONE has heard of Paganini’s 

matchless Guarnerius violin lying in 

a glass case in the City Hall at Genoa, 
the city of the wizard violinist’s birth. This 
wonderful violin, which might be giving 
the keenest musical enjoyment to thousands, 
lies mute and voiceless, being taken out 
of its case and played only at rare 
intervals, such as on the occasion of the 
visit to Genoa of some famous violinist 
or to add éclat to some great concert. 
The occasion over, it is returned to its 
glass case and silence. How much better 
if it were the property of some great 
violinist who would carry its golden voice 
to every country in the world! 

Similar to the case of Paganini’s violin 
reduced to a mere relic, a very large num- 
ber of the best examples of the art of 
Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Bergonzi, Amati 
and the other famous Cremona makers 
are to be found in public and private 
collections where they are seldom or never 
used as musical instruments. This is one 
cause of the tremendous increase in value 
within the last thirty years of the Cremona 
violin, an increase by which the violins 
of Stradivarius have risen in price from 
around two thousand, five hundred dollars 
to as high as fifty thousand dollars. 


Fads 

OLLECTING rare old violins has 

become a fad with millionaires similar 
to the mania for accumulating rare paint- 
ings, postage stamps, books or antiques. 
This collecting is stripping the market of 
Cremonas to be bought at a price within 
reason to a violinist moderately well off. 

A few concert violinists of world-wide 
fame are able to afford violins by Strad- 
ivarius or Guarnerius, but’ they are very 
few. If, as predicted, we shall have 
$100,000 Strads within ten years, it is 
doubtful if more than three or four concert 
violinists in the whole world will be able 
to afford them. Even Henry Ford, the 
world’s richest man, has become smitten 
with the craze for violin collecting and is 
constantly adding to his collection of fine 
old Cremonas. If Mr. Ford takes a notion, 
he can easily buy up all the Cremonas in 
existence. 

To their great credit, many of our 
American violin collectors are evincing 
a disposition to lend their famous violins 


\ 


to virtuosi to use in concerts, thus giving 
the public an opportunity of hearing their 
beautiful tones. As such instruments can 
be fully insured against loss, theft or 
breakage, the owners run small risk by 
loaning them to expert violinists who 
know how to take care of them. 


An Editorial 
PEAKING of the loss to the musical 
world of rare violins that are hoarded 
in collections, and never allowed to be 
heard, the “Toronto (Canada) Globe” says 
in an editorial: 

“It seems essentially wrong to put a cost- 
ly violin away in a museum or a private 
collection, where it is left untouched and 
unused. It is a matter of public congrat- 
ulation when the opposite is done, as has 
occurred more than once of late. 

“Last summer Mischa Elman rescued 
from obscurity and silence one of the most 
perfect musical instruments in the world. 
When in Paris he purchased the “Recam- 
ier” Stradivarius violin of 1717, whose 
golden tone had not been sounded for three 
generations. The famous young violinist 
is said to have wept tears of joy when he 
acquired this instrument which he calls 
one of the three finest violins in the world. 
The other two are in collections and are 
never played. Elman bought his, paying 
a princely price, so that it might be heard 
by music lovers everywhere. 


Wanamaker Collection 


eS OME TIME ago the Rodman Wan- 

amaker collection of rare violins 
and other instruments was heard for the 
first time at an evening concert in the New 
York Wanamaker store; this collection 
was assembled in Europe to be used sole- 
ly for concert purposes, and was never be- 
fore played on in America. 

“In contrast is the story of old Luigi 
Tarisio, found dead in his home with 
scarcely any ordinary comforts, but with 
two hundred and forty-six exquisite violins 
that he had been collecting all his life. An 
English minister has commented on this: 
‘In very devotion to the violin, he had 
robbed the world of music. Others before 
him had done the same, so that, when the 
greatest Stradivarius was first played, 
it had had one hundred and forty-seven 
speechless years.’ ” 


Drifting from Geacher to Geacher 
(Continued from page 218) 


door behind him he is under no further 
obligation to the teacher. He has paid 
for his lessons. 

But if the teacher has given a pupil 
lessons free for a term of years, he is jus- 
tified in believing the pupil will have man- 
hood enough to consult him if he wishes 
to change. Lack of appreciation for free 
lessons is the bane of musical life. That 
which comes easily is hardly ever taken’ 
at its worth. The artist does not teach 
“for nothing.” Why need the too easily 
sympathetic woman (for it is usually a 
woman) give her time and strength to 
those who are likely to be ungrateful? 

Moreover, a pupil becomes confused by 
It is only the very 
advanced student who can cull from many 


methods precepts that can be used to 
advantage. This type of student may get 
a good deal of inspiration in a summer 
school or from foreign study well chosen. 
Teaching methods and repertoire may be 
better understood by varied study. <A 
one-track mind is a dangerous mind. On 
the other hand it is only the good artist 
who can study many methods and cull the 
best from all. 

Mere virtuosity does not count highly in 
the teaching profession. It is, however, of 
great importance that the teacher be able 
to illustrate inspiringly, since a good illus- 
tration goes far toward arousing real 
interest and enthtisiasm. On the other 
hand playing too much makes automatons. 
The wise teacher will solve this problem. 


“To the owners of most purses, a fine Stradivari or Guarneri ts now 
beyond hoping for, whilst a Bergonzi is too rare to be obtainable at desire; 
so a Guadagnim, the next best instrument from the up-to-date point of view, 
becomes the dream of youth.’—The Strad. 
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St bel ates Gontcert Master 


a violin string by Armour 


that 1s a ited ced masterpiece 


| “HAKKERT” 


The World’s Finest in Gut Strings for 
Violin, Viola, ’Cello. 

Give yourself and your instrument a 

**treat’’ and try a combination set of 


“HAKKERT” Gut and “JOACHIM" Wound Strings 


Violin A, “Hakkert’' 300; Violin D, “Hakkert’’ 350 
Violin D, “Joachim” (aluminum) 75¢ 

y Violin G, “Joachim” (pure silver) $1.00 

a Cello A, ‘Hakkert’’ $1 00; Cello D, ‘‘Hakkert”’ $1.25 
ounmm ‘Collo G, “Joachim’’ $1,20; ‘Cello 0, Joachim" $1.60 

“HAKKERT’’ Gut Strings (made in Rotterdam) have been 
used for years by Europe’s leading Artists. Since our introduc- 
tion of them here they have been wonderfully endorsed by 
every American Artist who has bought them. 

Fach string is Guaranteed to satisfy. 

“‘JOACHIM’’ Strings are our own winding and are now 
greatly improved in quality. Each string Guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. 

Send at once for temporary circular (pending issue of 
hooklet) or better yet ordera set of these Artists’ strings 
and learn what really good strings mean. 

NOTE—Teachers and professionals enclose professional 

card—also ask for our large catalog of Violins and 

accessories, and pamphieton old Violins and Bows. 


WM. K. LEWIS & SON 
BEES dealers, makers tn exclustve Violin Goods 
0780. Wabash Ave. .» Chicago, Mlinois 


HARMONY BY MAIL 


A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons. 
Small monthly payments. 
Send for Prospectus and Rates. Mss. corrected. 
Music composed, send poem for estimate. 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
Suite A. 171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


DIsTINGUISHED artists all over 
have approved 
praise it as far superior to any violin string 
ever produced, either in this country or in 
Europe. It is the choice of Fritz Kreisler, 
greatest violinist in the world today. 
Here is a violin string better than any string 
you ve ever known before. Under your fingers 
it becomes a vibrant moving voice, rich with 
emotion, capable of every delicate tonal shad- 
ing. It registers perfectly in fifths. Its fresh- 
ness and strength is a guarantee of an unin- 
terrupted concert performance. 
“The Concert Master,” 
given the world a musical masterpiece. The 
largest supply of choice sheep gut permits the 
selection of the 
Marvelous new gauging and trueing machines 


In 


musical experience awaiting you. 
o ~ 
with your own ears. Armour and Company, 


Chicago, Ill. 


the country 


“The Concert Master.” They 


the 


Armour has 


workable material. 


finest 


finish the strings with more than human skill. 
So accurate are their measurements that no 
string varies, 
1/6 the thickness of a human hair. 

There is a complete line of Concert Master 
strings for violins. Go to your dealer and buy 
a set of Concert Master strings. There’s a new 


from end to end, more than 


Prove it 


the 


Concert Master 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins 

instruments of the finest tonal quality, 

appreciated by the greatest artists. FKasy 

terms, if desired, Get details today 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 

302 University Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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HY Violins, Old and New 
For All Kinds of Players 


Our Catalogues are Free and will safely 
Guide you 


119 W. 42nd St., Dept. E., New York 
A Violin House Established 1846 


MUSIC ENGRAVING 


Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We 
specialize in book work; also engraved titles. 
Send your mss. for estimate. 


OTTO A. C. NULSEN, 
P. O. Box 774 
124 Government Place Cincinnati, Ohio 


START A TUNING BUSINESS 


yourself, anywhere. Earn $2 to $4 an hour spare 
time, or $200 to $500 month, full time. Requires 90 
minutes to tune average piano, and pay ranges 
around $5 per tuning. Player work also brings big 
pay. We train you thoroughly and rapidly at home. 
Get our free booklet “Piano Tuning as a Business.” 


Mack Institute, Crafton Sta., EM-20, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Summer Session 


Seven weeks, June 24 to August 10, 1929 
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E SUMMER 

SESSIONS of 
the Sherwood Music 
School serve the inter- 
ests of the teacher or am- 
bitious student who wants 
to accomplish a great deal in 
a short time, leading to pro- 
fessional advancement. Cata- 
log gladly mailed upon request. 
Tuition rates very moderate, 
Outstanding features of the 
1929 Summer Session: : 


Private Instruction 

In Piano, Voice, Violin, Church and Con- 
cert Organ, Theater Organ, Dramatic Art, 
Dancing, ’Cello, Wind Instruments, Theory, 
Composition, Languages. Faculty of 150, 
including many concert, operatic and ora- 
torio artists of national and international 
renown. 


Special Classes 

Piano Master Class, conducted by Sidney 
Silber. Violin Master and Normal Class, 
conducted by P. Marinus Paulsen. Other 
classes in Piano Normal and Teaching 
Repertoire; Harmony, Theory and Compo- 
sition; Orchestra Conducting; Accompany- 
ing; History and Appreciation of Music; 
Stage Deportment; Personal Development; 
Choral Conducting and Church Music; 
Sight-Singing and Ear-Training; Ensemble 
Playing; Operatic Ensemble. 


Class Piano | 
Teacher-training course in the Class 
Method of Teaching Piano, now so widely 
used in public schools and private studios 
—with Certificate. 


Public School Music 


A seven-weeks course, leading to a Special 
Public School Music Teacher’s Certificate, 
and providing thorough training in 
Methods, Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Mu- 
sic Literature, Appreciation, Conducting, 
Orchestration, History of Music, Harmony, 
and Applied Music. Special classes for 
Supervisors, in the advanced phases of 
school music. Department headed by 
Charles Espenshade and Lillian Lucas, who 
hold positions of unusual responsibility in 
the Chicago Public Schools. 


Band Conducting 
A four-weeks course, comprising eighty 
hours of class instruction in all phases of 
band conducting, given by Victor Jean 
Grabel, famous band conductor and 
composer. 


= 
WILLIAM H.SHERWOOD | 


* thirty-four 


Theater Organ 
An intensive course by 
Miidred Fitzpatrickand Bob 
Keller, who rank among the 
most successful and highly 
paid theater organists in the 
country. Students of all grades accep- 
ted. Coaching for experienced theater 
organists. Training includes actual practice 
in film accompaniment. Four-manual 
movie organs, with a tremendous range of 
stops, are provided for practice purposes. 


Certificates—Degrees 


Summer Session courses lead to Teachers’ 
Normal Certificates in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ; also to Special Public School Music 
Teacher’s Certificate; and are credited 
towards the Bachelor or Master of Music 
Degree. 


Recitals 


Six recitals by members of the Artist 
Faculty; free admission to Summer Session 
students. 


Living Accommodations 
Available at moderate rates in Sherwood 
Dormitory or in private homes inspected 


and listed by School. 
Six Vacation Excursions 


A series of Six Vacation Excursions, con- 
ducted by the School on Saturday after- 
noons, assures its Summer Session students 
ample recreation: 1. A boat trip on Lake 
Michigan. 2. A visit to the Field Museum. 
3. An automobile tour of the Chicago 
parks. 4. A visit tothe Art Institute. 5. A 
visit to the Chicago Theater. 6. A trip to 
Ravinia Park to attend grand opera with 
Metropolitanand ChicagoGrand Opera stars. 


Financial Aid 


The Sherwood Music School maintains 
Neighborhood Branches in 
Chicago and suburbs, in which are taught 
upwards of four thousand junior students 
of Piano, Violin, Voice, Wind Instruments 
and Dramatic Art. In order to help 
talented students of these subjects who wish 
to begin courses of preparation lasting con- 
tinuously over two or more years, but whose 
funds are not entirely sufficient for their 
plans, the School can provide teaching 
positions in these Branches which will help 
to defray the expenses of advanced study. 
Applicants for financial aid through these 
teaching positions are given a special course 
of training to fit them for their duties as 
Junior Department instructors. The length 
of the preliminary course necessary to take 
advantage of this aid naturally varies, 
according to the previous training and 
experience of applicants. Summer Session 
courses are offered which help applicants 
to qualify themselves in a minimum of 
time. If you are interested in qualifying 
yourself for this form of financial assist- 
ance, ask for details. 


YOUR REQUEST for a 
Summer Session Catalog will 
receive prompt attention! 
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THE ETUDE — 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Rosert BRAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Two-ounce Bow 

A. R. B.—Use a bow weighing about two 
ounces. This weight has been found best for 
general violin playing. 2. A violinist with a 
fine natural talent for composition might be 
able to extemporize an effective violin obbli- 
gato to a song, where the composer has not 
written one. It would be better to write the 
part out, however. Get a few songs to which 
the composers have written violin obbligatos 
and study the violin obbligato parts. This 
will give you an idea of how a violin ob- 
bligato should be written. The Angel’s Sere- 
nade, by Bragga, for voice, piano and violin, 
will furnish you many ideas. 3. A new violin 
does not necessarily have a rough, scratchy 
tone, if made by a master violin maker. Your 
idea that a new violin which sounds very 
rough and scratchy to the player will sound 
well to an audience is only slightly founded 
on fact. It is true that a violin of very 
rough, bad tone will sound slightly less harsh 
when heard in a large hall or at a consider- 
able distance from the player, but it can 
never sound smooth, sweet and sympathetic, 
no matter what the distance. 


Proper Bridges 

R. W. VanV.—The height of the bridge 
above the finger-board varies according to the 
taste of the player, some violinists preferring 
strings higher than others. 2. Violin makers 
and repairers often leave a new bridge rather 
high so that it may be cut down to suit the 
taste of the purchaser. 3.” In the case of a 
child the strings should not be too high above 
the fingerboard, since the fingers of a very 
young player are weak and cannot press the 
Strings firmly. 4. The bridge must be care- 
fully arched, and the G string side left higher 
than the E which lies closest to the finger- 
board. The work of fitting the bridge should 
be done by a skilled repairer. Many ama- 
teurs whittle theirs into shape roughly with 
a jack-knife and then wonder why their vio- 
lins do not play smoothly. 


Médern Make 

W. R.—In justice to its advertisers the 
Hrupp cannot undertake to pass on the merits 
of violins made by modern makers. If you 
will address a letter to the maker, as_ his 
name and address appears on the label in 
your violin, I have no doubt you can secure 
the information you require. 


The Sooner the Better 

E. P.—yYou could enter a conservatory at 
any time, the sooner the better. 2. Just how 
far you can go with your music I cannot say 
without hearing you play. Your letter indi- 
eates that you have excellent’ ideas about 
teaching. 3. At first you could have your 
class play solos in unison, with the. accom- 
paniment of the piano. Then you could have 
them play violin duets, dividing the class 
into first and second violins. Piano accom- 
paniments could be used with the violin 
duets if you wished. Later you could use 
works for three or four yiolins, with or 
without piano accompaniment, and finally 
string quartets, if you could find one or two 
violas and cellos to play those parts. Wind 
instruments could also be added, if orches- 
tral marks are used. For the start in violin 
duets you might use Pleyel’s Siz Hasy Duos, 
Op. 8, also Garland of Flowers, by Weiss, in 
12 books (obtainable separately) for two vio- 
lings and piano. These consist of little melo- 


dies, folk songs, operatic airs and such com- 


positions. All of these are in the first posi- 
tion. Later you can take up more difficult 
works. 4. The Strad Magazine, devoted 
exclusively to the violin and other bowed in- 
struments, is published in London, England. 
The American agent is A. Axelrod, 17 Snow 
St., Providence, Rhode Island. 


Imitation? , 

E. M.—From the description of your vio- 
lin, I should judge that it is an imitation 
Maggini. I cannot give an opinion as to its 
value without seeing it. Genuine Maggini 
violins are quite valuable and extremely 
scarce, while there are vast numbers of imi- 
tations. 


A Post Mortem Label 

M. M. D.—According to the label in your 
violin it was made by Jacobus Stainer, at 
Absam, a village about a mile from Innsbruck, 
in the year 1697. However, since Stainer 
died in 1683, the label cannot be correct, as 
it would indicate that Stainer had made the 
violin fourteen years after his death. I have 
no doubt that your violin is one of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of imitation Stainers 
which are scattered all over the world. 2. I 
find a Stainer at $1,500 in a late eatalogue of 
an American dealer. 3. Stainers are rarely 
used by concert players, since they lack 
power, volume and brilliance. 4. The only 
way to find out anything definite about your 
violin is to send it to a reputable dealer in 
old violins. An expert cannot judge and ap- 
praise a violin without seeing it. 


French Violin 

S. C.—Translated, the label in your violin 
would read: Made by De La Petitjean, Sr. 
The label is in French and the violin was 
probably made in France. As I cannot find 
anything about this maker in works on well- 
known violin makers, I suppose he was of 
only local reputation. Any good dealer in 
old violins could inform you as to the value 
of the violin. 


“Widdlin’ ” 

J. R. H—It would be quite impossible to 
try to instruct you in a short paragraph 
how to play Scotch and Irish jigs and reels 
to ‘give the liveliness and quaint flavor of 
the old-time fiddlers.’’ In facet, I do not think 
it could be done by written instructions at 
all. Your best’ plan would be to listen to 
old-time fiddlers frequently, or to take les- 
sons from some of them. Playing of this 
character requires that strong and vigorous 
accents be made. Good rhythm is half the 
battle. Try to give the down bow on the 
first of each measure a strong impetus. Much 
of the charm of this old-time fiddling is the 
perfect evenness and absolute time with which 
the notes are played. Most country fiddlers 
know only a comparatively few tunes which 
they have played so many thousands of times 
that their playing has great fluency and 
evenness. They also often introduce double 
stops and chords on the accented portions of 
the measures. The best of them are natural 
musicians and play in perfect tune and nearly 
always “by ear.” Many of them introduce 
grace notes and embellishments which add 
to the sprightliness. 

If you will get the little work, “The Violin 
and How to Master it,’ by Honeyman, you 
will find some instructions on how to bow jigs 
and reels and the Scoteh strathspey, but 
you will get a better idea of how playing of 
this kind is done by listening to actual play- 
ing. = 
Beginning Concertos 

D. R. H.—To introduce your pupil to con- 
certo playing you could not do better than 
use the Seitz’ ‘Pupils’ Concertos.” Some 
of these lie entirely in the first position and 
others run to the third and fifth position. 
These concertos are effective for public per- 
SOE RCe and are really musical in char- 
acter. 


Probable Imitation 

W. W.—The label in your violin is evi- 
dently imitated from the following: Jan- 
uarius Gagliano, filius Alexandri fecit Neap. 
17—. ‘Translated, this means ‘“Januarius 
Gagliano, Son of Alexander, made (this vio- 
lin) in Naples in 17—.” The two last figures 
of the date are filled in to show the year in 
which each violin was made. Your label con- 
tains the words, “pupil of Stradivarius,” 
which do not appear in the original labels. 
If genuine, the violin would be quite val- 
uable, but I should judge, at a guess, without 
seeing the violin, that it is an imitation. 


Out of Tune 

E. C. H.—AIl violin students play out of 
tune more or less, in the earlier stages. Some- 
times this is due to lack of talent and some- 
times to inattention. If the little girl is as 
talented as you say she is, her faulty in- 
tonation is probably due to inattention. The 
remedy is to have her do much practicing of 
the scales and arpeggios, in all keys, major 
and minor. Also have her study solfeggio. 
Her teacher must correct every note which 
she plays out of tune. As she is only ten 
years of age it will help very much if you have 
her play many familiar melodies, little songs 
and such, in which she can hear for herself 
when she is playing out of tune. 2. The 
“knocking” which you say exists among the 
music teachers of your city is pretty much 
characteristic of the profession the world 
over. 


Panormo 

A. F.—Vincenzo Panormo, Paris, was a 
violin. maker of considerable eminence, who 
had especial success in copying the violins of 
Stradivarius. The label, a copy of which you 
send, does not agree with the genuine Panor- 
mo labels, so it may be your violin is only 
an imitation. You will have to submit the 
violin to an expert. The price you name 
would be extremely cheap for a genuine Pa- 
normo, 


Rugieri Violin 

E. C. E.—As near as I can make out from 
the copy of the label you send, it is an imi- 
tation of a label of Francesco Rugieri, Cre- 
mona, year 1675. Your violin is probably an 
imitation Rugieri. To ascertain exactly the 
make of the violin and its value, you would 
have to submit it to an expert. Your label is 
different from that of the genuine Rugieri. 
Rugieri was a pupil of one of the Amatis, at 
Cremona (Italy). He made violins of two 
types, some small slender instruments and 
others large ones corresponding to the grand 
pattern of Nicola Amati. His workmanship 
was very handsome, and his violins are quite 
valuable. 


Inspection Necessary 

J. P.—The only way to ascertain the value 
of the three old violins is to ship them to 
some reliable dealer in old violins. He could 
tell you whether the violins are real Cre- 
monas or merely imitations and what they 
are worth at the present market. This will 
entail considerable expense, and you no doubt 
understand that there is hardly more than 
one chance in a million that the violins are 
really the work of the masters whose names 
appear on the labels. : 


Bass-bar 

S. G.—In making the bass-bar for your 
violin, the grain of the wood should run 
parallel to the violin, as shown in the first — 
diagram in your letter. The wood should be — 
the same as that used in making the top of © 
the violin. 
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A Distinguished Publishing Achievement! 


THE THEODORE Presser Co. HAS THE HoNor oF ANNOUNCING THE PUBLICATION OF SEVERAL GROUPS OF 


MODERN MASTERPIECES 


FOR THE PIANO 
HE renown of Poldini is not based merely 


BY 

upon the phenomenal sales of such de- 

ED POLDINI lightful works as “The Dancing Doll,” 
° “Marche Mignonne,” ete., but rather | upon his 
extraordinary melodic pitta, combined with 
musicianship of the highest order. At times 
as powerful as the tempest and then as deli- 
cate as the fragile petal of a flower, he has 
been likened to Chopin, Schumann, Brahms, 


\ 

DOUARD POLDINI was born 

in Budapest on June 13, 

) 1869. His name indicates Italian 
ancestry but his education was 

| Hungarian, and he studied at 
| the Royal Hungarian Conserva- 
tory. His fame as a composer 
began with compositions written 
at the age of fifteen. Hofmann, 

| Rosenthal, Ganz, Bauer, Ham- 
| bourg and many other artists, 
here and abroad, have delighted 
audiences time and again with 
Poldini’s inimitable piano works, 
and only recently one of his 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


operatic works met with huge 3 1712-1714 CHrstNur STREET Grieg and Debussy, but Poldini has an indi- 

os age gal is wa gla : vidual style which makes him the most dis 

markably fine pianist and a man eo 2 é § 3 =) 8 8- 
of delightful personality. He has ix PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ingul se > 1. 
Butte to Betactind for vous tinguished composer for the piano of the 


and is now at his prime, in the 


full flower of his marvelous genius. OS ( een am ancnmemcens 2a anieeee cameras [)T5) Pee aL. {eee s 
he Flowers Trois Melodies These three melodies 
anguage oO ts aes 
about grade 81x are 
— POUR PIANO among the eminent 
By ED. POLDINI . masterpieces of the com- 
OPUS 111 By ED. POLDINI poser. 
| SEVEN COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANO OPUS 112 
i 
' These works in idyllic style have a charm 
which is so all-pervading that we find it diff- CAT. NO. TITLE GRADE PRICE 
cult to single out any: one for special com- V4aohOe Chant Bunebre . 2%. she se asic oe oe co fl le 92k) 


ment, They will be welcomed by teachers 


242 i Ls Vavahekeduaotarshs e's 9'8 viein © ieee Viele J 
who seek to avoid the commonplace and de- 24211 Ricordanza VI 40 
mand color. EB INT eC CE ERAN Se ee oe VI} 40 
u “3 s | . > 
CAT.NO. TITLE GRADE PRICE ESTABLISHED Sih, Sea oe ae Te Four Characteristie 
TEACHERS MAY H yi) by 
7 24213 Lavender—Lavande ............. Mi 40 SECURE ANY a | MOE ) » Marches 
24214 Sweet Heather—Bruyere ........ IV .40 OF THESE. SU- PICKEURES ; 
24215 Clematis—Clematite ............ TV 50 det a A | B (QUATRE MARCHES POUR PIANO) 
‘OR EX TA By ED. POLDINI Opus. 117 
24216 Red Roses—Roses Rouges........ Iv .40 FOR EXAMINA- j , 
ah y We do not hesitate to say that these works are among the 
ill Vo . AccorDaNce Bea leet pie rien Jn any veam, hoy oe 
24218 Anemone—Anemone ee receoerose V 00 WITH OUR pegs PI 8 in tea g, study and recital use. 
, “ON SALE” SAT. NO. TITLE GRADE PRICE 
24219 Le, ‘Il VI 50) PLAN. 24464 Marche Capricieuse.. V — .50 
— 24465 Marche Exotique.... Vo 250 
Bb 24466 Marche Fantasque... V_ .50 
° 24467 Marche Finale....... V.60 
Mood Pictures (15 Moments Musicaux) o | ; ; 
For the Piano By ED. POLDINI Opus 110 Where Inspiration 
- CAT. NO. TITLE GRADE PRICE Comes to Poldini 
DAI) Sprig WBWE oa 6580s c 0 ose dee ees mene Mh Pras 
In these fifteen brilliant manifesta- PME LCE ON sng, 2 or aT M sade 
tions of the genius of this master 24232 Woodland Aa ahr enra\ «+ ois ar aicariotsl’s gare 5 les 
we find delineations of emotional DAD OR OTT ae oo BS Bee Seen ain Oa V 40 
: i EMINE ean pds es so once nis bivlaea® Ly, 6 
es states such as Schumann loved cece a5 a eas 
bi F g 23% VE DIF CAMM ar cle wieraye in = 0's « ioka ae Amine a 30 
s re gee gay 4 ty eat DAD 2620 W IBD a ABSIOUIICE. cinco lo6 > + «\s's > states Biante MA 35 
Be fern favor and xf Sehwnann could Agate Neier Night, ise... 0... -.- dab rine IV 50 
come back at this day he would DASH MEIC CMEAOWEFEN. piiciave <ol> «<> «ale oii tracts Te 335 
; be among the first io exclaim (as BADS0 MOORE FP BIRICSs <6: = seen needs wee V 50 
he did of Chopin), “Hats off, gen- 24240 Scag ios i, ; i ee ee et 4 rs 
- i ; 24241 Vision Infernale.............-----+-- i Nets 
j had ; 
— tlemen, a genius! Ae pieces vary 24242 La Valse De Ma Jolie Voisine......... iS eae The Castle of Chillon, under the famous Alpine peaks, “Les 
psoas faeever ae eizth evade. 24243 Sur Une Toile De Watteau..........-. IV .40 Dents du Midi” (The Teeth of Noon). near the home of 
a244 Bacchantes «,......-...-+-+0+% ar tates Tek 85 tombnaiithedact: tthe Pobbate o Chiles.” 
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Study Values in @zerny and 
(?hopin 

1. I personally benefited so much 
by my first book of Czerny (Op. 299) 
that I should like to teach Czerny to 
my pupils as soon as possible. In 
what grade should this be started? 
There is so much Czerny material on 
the market that it is difficult to find 
the special book best suited to small 
hands. I would also like some more 
advanced Czerny studies that are 
short and involve no great stretches. 

2. Would you advise Czerny’s 


“Art of Finger Development,’ Op. 
740, for a thirteen-year-old girl with 


short fingers, now in Grade 3? Her 
mother thinks that this would make 
her hands supple, but I am wonder- 
ing if the strain might nof result in 


permanent injury. Is there any ad- 
vantage in Czerny studies if not 
played up to tempo? 

3. My own work in Czerny has 


the “Velocity 
What should I 


consisted solely of 
Studies,” Op. 299. 
study next? 

4. I am anxious to study 
for my own benefit, with a view to 
teaching the simpler studies, al- 
though my work is at prese nt mostly 
with small children (8-13 years). At 
what grade should Chopin be intro- 
duced and by which opus? 

5. Which works of Chopin should 
I study in eonnection with Grades 
4%-57 I believe that is my status 
—uit least my pieces are so marked. 
—A. V. M. 


Chopin 


1, Czerny, most prolific of study writers, 
furnishes technical materials for all grades 
at least those of his day—from the very 
easiest to the most difficult. For beginners, 
there are the 100 Easy and Progressive 
Studies, Op. 139, which are divided into 
four books (Presser Collection, Nos. 700- 
1-2-3). These are without octaves. Also 
there is The Little Pianist, Op. 823 (two 
books), which consists of easy exercises 
in progressive order from the very begin- 
ning (Presser Collection, Nos. 157-8). Op. 
261 consists of 100 Short Exercises in 
Passage Playing (Presser Collection, Nos. 
704-5-6, Grades 2-3), and Op. 821, of 
Sixteen 8-measure Exercises (Presser Col- 
lection, No. 203, Grades 3-7). All of 
these may be recommended for your use. 

2. Czerny’s Op. 740 should not be be- 
gun before the fifth grade at least, whence 
it extends through Grade 8. It seems to 
me too strenuous for the pupil you men- 
tion. 

The chief benefit to be derived from 
Czerny’s studies, as well as those by any 
other composer, comes from slow and ac- 
curate practice, not from a frantic attempt 
to attain high speed. Never practice your- 
self or allow your pupils to practice more 
quickly than is consistent with clearness 
and ease, even in the most difficult pass- 
ages. The metronome marks often indi- 
cate a maximum speed which it is not al- 
ways wise or desirable to attempt. 

3. On. 740 is intended as a direct sequel 
to Op. 299, 

4. The word “simple” can scarcely be 
applied to any of Chopin’s studies, the 
easiest of which belong in Grade 8. I ad- 
vise you to steer clear of Chopin with 
elementary pupils, since his compositions 
are on too mature a plane for them. 
Eventually you might begin with some of 
the easier Preludes, Op. 28, say, Nos. 6, 7 
(Grade 4); No. 3 (Grade 5), and Nos. 15 
and 23 (Grade 6). 

5. To the above Preludes add some of 


Ghe Leachers’ Round Table 


(onducted by 
Pror. Crarence G. Hamitton, M. A. 


the Waltzes, beginning with Op. 69, Nos. 
1 and 2; Mazurkas, beginning with Op. 7, 
Nos. 1 and 2; and Nocturnes, beginning 
with Op. 9, No. 2, and Op. 32, No. 1 


Sequence of Studies 


Please advise me what studies 
should follow Burgmiiller’s ‘*Melo- 
dious Studies,” Op. 105 and Con- 
cone’s ‘Melodie Studies,’ Op. 24. 
Also, when should Bach’s ‘‘Two and 
Three-Part Inventions’ and the 
“Well-Tempered 


Clavichord” be 
taken up?—M. I. H. 


For velocity work, Berens’ “New School 
of Velocity,’ Op. 61, Book 1, is about 
right. These studies may be alternated 
with Heller’s “Twenty-Five Studies for 
Rhythm and Expression,’ 
cious selection from Bach’s “Two-Part In- 
ventions” may follow, at about the begin- 
ning of the fifth grade. These will pre- 
pare for the “Well-Tempered Clavichord,” 
from which some of the preludes may be 
studied, beginning in the latter part of the 
fifth grade. 

After these, the Preludes and Fugues 
may be sprinkled through the remaining 


grades, in order of their difficulty (see the 
“Round Table’ in the Erupe for Septem- 


ber, 1927). The possibilities of this, “the 
musician's bible,” are, of course, inexhausti- 
ble. 

“Since the “Three-Part Inventions” are 
fully as difficult as some of the numbers 
in the “Well-Tempered Clavichord,” they 
may be introduced at about the same time. 
Personally, I teach very few of the “Three- 
Part Inventions,” since | prefer to stress 
the more important work. 


@orrecting Bad Habits 


1. I have two pupils, each about 
fifteen years of age, who have been 
studying with me for three months, 
previous to which they studied for 
five years with another teacher. In 
sight reading they are about in 
Grade 1%, in study work Grade 3. 
They are interested in music, like to 
practice and practice an hour a day 
while in school. 

They have had the major seales in 
all their forms but execute them 
very poorly; they are ignorant of the 
proper manipulation of pedals, al- 
though they have been in the 
habit of using the “loud” one, They 
know nothing of musical form or 
harmony and have many bad habits. 
With as little progress as they have 


made they certainly deserve praise 
for “plodding on.” 


them one half-hour 
but find it diffieult to 
entire lesson in so short 
At present they are study- 
ing scales from ‘Mastering the 
Scales and Arpeggios,” by James 
Krancis Cooke, Czerny’s “Sonatina 
Album,” a piece (Grade 3) and a 
duet, Their fingering is certainly 
improving with encouraging rapid- 
ity. At every other lesson they 
have a drill on harmony and pedal 
uses. Am I trying to give them too 
much for the length of their lesson 
period? Is their material suitable? 
[Tam very anxious for them to get 
on, as they have wasted so much 
time previously. 

2. What finger exercises will most 
quickly and surely overcome the 
habit of lifting the fifth finger when 
using the fourth? 

3. I have a boy of ten who is ad- 
vancing rapidly. Te is just starting 
Ilanon’s “The Virtuoso Pianist.” 
Would you suggest keeping on with 
each exercise until he has gained 
the quickest metronome speed or go- 
ing through the first part at about 
M.M.=88 and then reviewing for 
speed ?—X. Y. Z. 


I am giving 
lessons a week, 
hear their 
a period. 


1. Since your time with these pupils is 
so very limited, you will have to omit all 
unnecessary subjects and come down to 
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’ Op. 47. A judi-- 


“Drass tacks.” Harmony, for instance, 
may be side-tracked until they are firm on 
fundamentals, and form may be referred 
to only in connection with pieces which 
they are practicing. Minimize instruction 
about the pedal, too, telling them not to 
use it except where you specifically in- 
dicate it. 

Spend the first five to ten minutes of 
each lesson period on fundamental tech- 
nical work—scales, finger exercises, and 
such. See that the lessons which you assign 
are not too long for adequate discussion at 
the lesson and stress quality rather than 
quantity of work, See, that each item is 
not only learned accurately as to technic 
and expression but that a considerable 
amount is also memorized. Do not, in 
other words, try to teach more than the 
time allows; for it is better to drive home 
one or two points securely than to give a 
vague and vanishing notion of a great 
many. 

The materials which you suggest are 
all conservative and reliable. 

2. You need not worry about the matter 
if you stress forearm rotation rather than 
finger raising. Let the pupil start the fol- 
lowing exercise with his wrist rather high, 
and let his fingers remain on or very near 
the keys throughout. Sound F with the 
fourth finger, and then rotate hand and 
forearm alternately to the right and left 
in playing the slow trill, so that the weight 
of the hand is thrown over and into each 
key as it is sounded, thus: 

4 


SS 


(i means to rotate to the left and 7 to the 
right.) The exercise should he practiced 
both staccato and legato. Each pair of 
fingers (especially those involving the fifth 
finger) may be similarly treated—until the 
fingers lose the habit of sticking up in the 
air. 

3. Ishould have him practice each exer- 
cise only until he can play it accurately 
at a moderate rate. In a subsequent re- 
view he will tackle it with fresh enthusiasm 
and will doubtless quicken it sufficiently, 
even if he does not arrive at the (unneces- 
sary) speed indicated by the metronome 
mark. 


s|Htee 


Raising and @urving the 
Fingers 


Is it necessary that a pupil be 
taught to raise his fingers in all 
piano playing, as well as in playing 
the scales? TI was taught that way, 
but, from all I can learn by obser- 
vation and from pupils who come to 
me from other teachers, they are not 
paying much attention to that now. 

Ilow may a pupil be taught a good 
hand position, especially curving the 
fingers? You may think this a fool- 
ish question, but it has worried me 
more than any other in some of my 
pupils’ playing. I tell them over 
and over how to hold their hands, 
but it seems to do no good. I try 
hard to instill thoroughness in all 
that my pupils undertake and try to 
make them-realize that it is the qual- 
ity of the work they do which 
counts, not the amount of material 
studied.—Mrs. J. L. G. 


In the early claviers and the pianos 
before 1800 the action was so light that a 
downward finger action was quite enough 
to produce all the tone of which they were 
capable. In fact, the use of modern arm- 


THIS DEPARTMENT I8 DE- 
SIGNED TO HELP THE 
TEACHER UPON QUESTIONS 
PERTAINING TO “HOW TO 
TEACH,” “WHAT TO 
TEACH,” ETC., AND NOT 
TECHNICAL PROBLEMS PER- 
TAINING TO MUSICAL 
THEORY, HISTORY, FTC., ALL 
OF WHICH PROPERLY BF 
LONG TO THE “QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS DEPART- 
MENT.” PULL NAME AND 
ADDRES8 MUST ACCOMPANY 

ALL INQUIRIES. 


weight methods would probably have 
smashed them to pieces. With the heavier 
piano action which came in shortly after 
1800, however, more power was called for. 
To meet this demand pianists raised their 
fingers high, so as to hit the keys with alll 
possible force. 

This hammer action of the fingers’ cone 
tinued until a better and easier way of 
obtaining power was discovered and was 
put into operation by masters such as 
Chopin and Liszt. Finally, the technical 
principles thus evolved were propagated 
and enlarged upon by teachers such as 
Leschetizky, Breithaupt and Tobias Mat- 
thay of our own day. But the former 
ideas of hitting the kéys by highly lifted 
fingers have still persisted in many quarters. 
and are employed now by many teachers. — 

It has been pretty clearly proved that 
power can best be secured by such means 
as forearm rotation, throwing the hand 
from the wrist in the hand touch and 
using the weight of the forearm or even 
the whole arm in the weight touches. 
While availing ourselves of these devices, 
however, let us not be so radical as to do 
away with all pure finger action; for there. 
are times when more clearness is obtain- 
able by a certain amount of finger raising, 
especially when double notes are to be 
played. There is no advantage to be gained, 
either, by arbitrarily gluing the fingers to. 
the keys when a freer action is more 
natural and efficient. F 

i 

Curving the fingers is another matter, 
for a certain amount of this is necessary 
for directness and clearness in downward 
attack. Too much curvature, however, 
results in constrained motions which tend 
to produce stiffness in the wrist. On the 
other hand, for very legato melody playing 
(as in Chopin’s Nocturnes), a flatter finger, 
combined with arm-weight, gives a better 
connection between the tones. — E 

To secure finger curvature the pupil may 
be given exercises away from the piano, 
such as holding the hands flat and then 
drawing the fingers slowly to the désicaa 
or even in excess of the desired amount. 
Similar exercises in which each finger is’ 
made to perform separately may be per- 
formed on a table-top. : 


Pronunciations 


Why is the name Czerny  pro- 
nounced so differently at the various 
music houses? Which is the most 
generally used in pronunciation of 
arpeggio?—D. B. C. 


One has to be a oleate to cope sticcess- 
fully with the musical works in all sorts 
of languages—hence even apparent author- 
ities are far from infallible or unanimous. 
I feel safe in saying that the correct 
nunciation of “Czerny” is chair-nee, 
though the first syllable were our wo! 
chair, and the second, our word, k 
“Arpeggio” is pronounced ar-péd-jo 
as in car, e as in Ned, o as in foe 
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some of her advanced pupils, in going 
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be sent on receipt of this coupon and your 
name and address. 


Clarinets and trumpets in Bb; parts 
for all saxophones. (* indicates band | 
and orchestra are in same key.) 
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METRONOMES 
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dent. Gives the Correct 
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Our Metronomes are of 
the finest quality and 
fully guaranteed. 


Have Your Dealer Make 
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Initiative Is No Crime 

OME BANDMASTERS say they fear 

to make any changes in a score for 
fear the judges will penalize them for 
doing so. I feel sure that any judge, 
any real musician, will give credit for mak- 
ing any changes which will improve the re- 
sultant performance. Where real improve- 
ments are made he will give credit for dis- 
playing artistic taste. I know at least two 
directors who made quite decided changes 
in parts of “Finlandia” this year, yet they 
won first places in the contests in which 
they participated. Some other bandmasters 
were curious to know just what they did 
to make their bands sound so different— 
and better. It was the matter of judicious 
revising, so as to produce a more colorful 
and pleasing tonal contrast, that helped 
to secure a more artistic performance. 

If we are to attain the standard which 
we must set for the band, we must accept 
the symphony orchestra as our pattern, 
especially in the matter of artistic arrange- 
ments and interpretations. 

The composer can put on paper only 
about fifty per cent. of what he wishes to 
say, and it becomes the duty of the con- 
ductor to go back of what he sees on the 
paper and seek out the indefinable and 
subtle changes in tempo, ritardandos, ac- 
celerandos, rubatos, crescendos, diminu- 
endos, and all the hidden and delicate 
nuances. He must be able to distinguish 
each phrase and to round it out carefully 
so as to give it form and beauty. The 
ability to do this is indicative of the artist. 

A dynamic range from a rousing for- 
tissimo to a lovely pianissimo should be 
developed. I have heard a shimmering 
pianissimo chord played with a long drawn- 
out diminuendo until the tone utterly fades 
away. The audience would lean forward 
in an effort to detect a continuation of the 
lovely effect, and when the conductor 
would finally drop his hands a great intake 
of breath could be heard all over the 
auditorium. 

The poorest band I ever heard had no 
difficulty in producing a big volume, but 


only an excellent band can play a 
pianissimo in tune. 


real 


Distinguishing Conductor and Time 
Beater 

T IS on these points of performance that 

a band will either win or lose. Some 
of them may sometimes be considered as 
of but slight significance in preparing a 
band for. a contest or concert, but they 
are all highly important to the competent 
and conscientious band director. Their 
observance or neglect indicates the differ- 
ence between the conductor and the time- 
beater. 

The great artist, Whistler, was ap- 
proached during a studio reception by a 
gushing lady who inquired, “Oh, Mr. 
Whistler! Tell me how you contrive to 
produce such wonderful effects in your 
paintings—such outline, such shading, such 
lovely color, such contrast, such expres- 
sion! Tell me what magic it is you mix 
with your paints.” The artist looked at 
her and wunaffectedly replied, “Brains, 
madam, brains.” 

After all, musicians are artists—tone 
artists. Many in the musical profession 
do not seem to consider that a bandmaster 
is an artist. But there is no reason for his 
not being so considered if he is a properly 
qualified bandmaster. We must set our 
standards as high as those of the orchestra 
conductors. We must produce organiza- 
tions of the same artistic merit as has been 
done in the orchestral field. That will re- 
quire more and more study, thinking, lis- 
tening, learning, research and more 
brains. 

It is largely because of the contests that 
bands are now playing a much better type 
of music than was generally used a few 
years ago. Numbers now being used by 
many high school bands require real inter- 
pretative ability, and the sooner we reach 
a full realization of the great importance 
of all the phases of band performance, 
the sooner will bands and bandmasters be 
accorded by the musical public the high 
recognition which is their due, 


Practice Without a Piano 


By JUNE BALDWIN 


How often a music student pleads re- 
lease from practice, when placed where 
there is no instrument, by saying he can- 
not practice without a piano. But this is 
really no excuse since there are numerous 
muscle-strengthening exercises whose only 
requisite is a table or chair arm. They 
are found useful to all students for the 
fingers and joints in creating independence 
and proper formation. 

1. Form the fingers correctly on a firm, 
even surface, raise them to greatest heights 
individually and lower to original position, 
being sure that they are properly curved. 

2. Press one finger at a time firmly, on 
a cushion, and turn slowly from side to 
side always firmly: this hardens the end 


A Help Goward Getting a 


To THe Etupe: 

Before practicing a piece the scale on 
which it is based should be practiced 
about ten times. The fingering then comes 
more easily, the ear is made familiar with 
the key, and the fingers are made limber. 


of the finger for attacking the key. 
3. Press the first finger and thumb of 
either hand as tightly together as possible 
and test resistance by trying to separate 
them with different fingers of the other 
hand. Try this with the thumb and each 
finger of both hands, seeing that the joints 
do not “cave in” but remain curved. 

Such exercises are truly valuable. The 
writer recalls a young girl who studied 
music one summer with a well-known pro- 
fessor, taking a lesson each day. She had 
no piano but used these exercises, properly 
and faithfully, studying scales with the 
books before her. Her progress was re- 
markable, and her playing improved greatly 
in tone and touch. 


Piece “Under the Fingers” 


Also, one is not apt to strike wrong 
notes as easily as when trying the piece 
over without getting the scale first “under 
the fingers.” 

E. STEPHENSON. 


“By music man lifts himself directly into the world of the ideas that 
shape events, and it is to the sound of music that he will leave the shadows 
and march out of the cave and apprehend the vision after which. his whole 


being strains.” —THE OBSERVER. 
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ons early. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
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SCHOOL MATERIALS COURSE 
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GEORGE L. 


LINDSAY 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WY osc SHALL we inelude under 
the caption of “Literature of 

Music?” Shall we understand the 
term to mean musical composition, history, 
development of musical forms, apprecia- 
tion or a combination of all these ele- 
ments? In Philadelphia we try to include 
under this head everything pertaining to 
the story of music, from the earliest be- 
ginnings of rhythmic expression to the 
latest ultra-modern a-rhythmic and poly- 
rhythmic expression. 

In teaching so broad a subject, striking 
correlations may be drawn between the 
musical topics under discussion and kin- 
dred topics in the other arts in. science 
and history. It is through constant refer- 
ence to these other subjects that the story 
of music is made a vital thing. Although 
a text book is desirable and almost neces- 
sary, any stereotyped procedure whereby 
the teacher uses a question and answer 
method exclusively defeats the purpose 
of the course. Our objective is to leave 
the student with a better understanding, 
a background of knowledge, a keener 
appreciation, a more discriminating taste 
and a capacity for intelligent listening. 


He or she must be guided by skillful 
teaching, discussion and illustration. 


Although music is the youngest of the 
arts, there is such an abundance of in- 
formation, such great masses of composi- 
tion, that one short life could not absorb 
all. To choose wisely what examples of 
this luxuriant store we shall present is 
the first step on the path of richer under- 
standing. Some of the fundamental con- 
siderations are notation, the three elements 
of music, form, acoustics, the development 
of musical instruments, great composers 
(their life, works and influence) and the 
several periods into which the history of 
music divides itself. 


Notation 
E BELIEVE that there has always 
been some sort of music, at least 
since there has been spoken language. 
Perhaps language itself is a development of 


musical tones. Man was conscious of 
bird calls and other sounds of nature. He 
imitated some, invented others, and so 


we have shouts of triumph, cries of pain 
and shrieks of anger. From these prob- 
ably emanated the spoken and sung word. 

For centuries, however, there was appar- 
ently no attempt to make written records of 
tones. Everything was learned by rote and 
handed down by word of mouth, not with- 
out change and distortion. The music was 
simple, sung in unison, and the text sup- 
plied the rhythm. The first attempt at 
written music was that of the Greeks in 
their “letter notation.” By means of 
letters, they tried to indicate pitch differ- 
ences. There was no effort in this early 
notation to indicate rhythm. 

Then, sometime between 600 and 800 A. 
D., came the “neume”’ system of notation. 
The neumes were dots, dashes, curves, 
hooks and were placed immediately above 
the text to show the general trend of the 
melody and also to show where the singer 
should breathe (the word “neume” comes 
from the Greek meaning “to breathe”). 
This system of musical shorthand was 
very helpful but still very indefinite. A 
certain neume would mean “Go up at this 
point”; but how far to go was left to the 
singer. It is quite clear that the songs 


An Elective Course in 
Literature of Pylusic for 
he Senior High School 


By F. Epona Davis 


must sfill have been taught by rote and 
memorized, the neumes being merely a 
spur to memory. 

In the tenth century a decided advance 
was made by the introduction of a red 
line on the page. From this central point, 


marked F, the singer could more accu- 
rately gauge his intervals. This F line 


gave us our present F or bass clef. Next 
came the yellow line, marked C, later 
developing into the C or movable clef. 
Soon, through the efforts of Guido d’Arez- 
zo, the four lined staff developed. Lines 
were added until there were fifteen. This 
number being too cumbersome, was rfe- 
duced to the five. Notes, rests, bars, 
accidentals came, changed their forms and 
finally reached their present state. The 
G clef did not come into general use until 
the perfection of the violin in the seven- 
teenth century. 


‘Rhythm and Melody 


HE DISTINGUISHING | feature 

which marks man off from the lower 
animals is a sense of rhythm. The horse 
will paw the ground; the bird will sing. 
But it is all a-rhythmic. Rhythm is one 
of the most fundamental of man’s instincts. 
It is the backbone of music. Rhythm 
gives music form, vitality and individual- 
ity. Perhaps you have heard Yankee Doo- 
dle played in a different rhythm and have 
failed to recognize it. Inversely, you 
readily supply the melody of a familiar 
air on hearing the rhythm “tapped out.” 

Rhythm must not be confused with its 
subdivisions of accent and time. Just as 
a number of notes, accented every second, 
third or fourth note, may be said to be in 
2, 3 or 4 part time, so a number of groups 
or measures, accented in the same way, 
may be said to be 2, 3 or 4 part rhythm. 
The more simple rhythms fall into divi- 
sions of four and eight measures. 

To the uninitiated the more complicated 
rhythms of three, five, six and seven 
measures are chaos, but to the musician 
they give a variety that is delightful, In 
presenting this topic to students we may 
draw comparisons between the metre of 
music and the metre of poetry and point 
out the repetition and balance in architec- 
ture, painting and the other arts. 

We say that melody is “a succession of 
tones pleasing to the ear.” Its develop- 
ment is hard to trace. We find two early 
types, that which depended on the accen- 
tuation of words and that which grew 
out of the rhythmic structure of the dance. 
The first, although practically unmeasured, 
had greater tonal structure than the sec- 
ond, measured type. The second or 
measured type has gained tonal variety 
and retained rhythm, thus supplanting the 


unmeasured melody of an earlier period. 

In most existing music there is the feel- 
ing of tonality, that is, a desire to return 
to the “home tone” or tonic. Primitive 
melody, as well as ultra-modern, lacks this 
centralized feeling, and one tone is as good 
as another for closing or ending. 

The test of a good melody is its sin- 
cerity, its message, its unity with variety. 
No study of melody would be complete 
without considering the melodies of Franz 
Schubert. 


Harmony and Form 


N HARMONY we have the glorious 

culmination of tonal beauty. Its de- 
velopment can be followed from the first 
crude combinations of a fourth or a fifth 
tone below the melody (Organum) in the 
tenth century to the magnificent chording 
of modern times. Although we speak of 
the three elements of music, each is so 
closely interwoven with the others that 
satisfaction is obtained only when all are 
present. 

A knowledge of “form” is one of the 
most important factors in the true appre- 
ciation of music. In spite of the fact that 
it is the beauty of the composition as a 
whole that counts, to be able to follow 
the composer’s scheme analytically makes 
the fleeting tone picture more vivid and 
increases the keenness of our listening 


power. 
“Form” is not to be confused with 
“style.” Form means the plan. Style 


means the manner. The fugue is a cer- 
tain form; polyphony is a style of writ- 
ing. The rondo is a form; monophony is 
a style. From the simplest song form to 
the most complex sonata form illustrations 
of the finest music should be used. It is 
a new experience for the student to real- 
ize that these songs, oratorios, symphonies 
have been evolved, not only through in- 
spired genius, but through long hard hours 
of planning, changing, polishing. 

The student must be able to recognize 
what form the composer has used as a 
vehicle for his message. Is the composition 
in song form, rondo form, theme and 
variations, sonata form? What are the 
characteristics of these forms and how 
shall we recognize them It as first 
necessary to observe that in all good music, 
as in any other art, we find repetition, 
variety, balance and unity. 


What Folk Songs Are Made Of 


YONG FORM is so called because most 
folk songs use it. Song form is made 

up of two balanced parts or periods, each of 
which may be divided into balanced phrases, 
measures and, lastly, groups of notes. Be- 
lieve Me If All Those Endearing Young 


Charms, My Love’s An Arbutus and All 
Through The Night lend themselves to 
easy analysis. 

In rondo form we have the original 
theme recurring after other themes have — 
been introduced. If we mark three themes 
A, B, C, respectively, our formula might 
be A, B, A, C, A, or, with greater elabo- — 
ration, A, B, A, C, A, B, A, Coda. 

Theme and variations, as the name im- 
plies, is the same theme recurring in 
different guises but always retaining its 
identity, as Al, A2, A3, A4, A5. Handel’s 
“Harmonious Blacksmith” redresses _ its 
theme most skillfully, both tonally and 
rhythmically, first in the treble and then 
in the bass. 

Sonata-form and sonata are not syn- 
onymous terms. A sonata is a composition 
of .three or four movements. Sonata-form 
is the plan used in one of those movements, 
usually the first. It is a quick movement, 
sometimes beginning with a slow intro- — 
duction. There are three big divisions: 

Exposition — introduction, first theme, 
bridge, second theme, short coda; 

Development—free use of themes; 

Recapitulation—first theme, bridge, sec- — 
ond theme, coda. ¢ 
It is in the development that the composer — 
shows his greatest skill, weaving and — 
interweaving his themes. 

Fugue comes from the Latin fuga mean- 
ing flight, and truly the voices seem to 
flee from-each other. The theme appears — 
in the first voice in the tonic and is imitated 
in the second voice in the dominant. This 
is called “question and answer” or “ante- 
cedent and consequent.” 

This recognition of the various forms 
does not come in a day but, when it does si 
come, it brings a joy of understanding that 
well repays the student for the drudgery — 
of analysis through which he has gone. 


Acoustics 

HERE WE dip deeply into the physics 

of music. Acoustics is the science of 
sound, and this covers an enormous field. 
Not only the production of sound but the 
resonating, transmission and reception of 
sound come under this head. Sound is 
vibration. Everything vibrates. Some vi- 
brations are so slow and some so fast that 
our senses cannot detect them. Our ears 
can recognize as a musical tone vibrations 
as slow as 16a second. This is the number — 
produced by a 32’ organ pipe. Our eyes 
can recognize as violet, vibrations as rapid 
as 708,000,000,000,000 a second, Beyond 
these figures are the chemical vibrations 
too rapid to be perceptible by the senses. 
Scientists have found that the ears of 
animals are keener than those of humans. — 
Some humans can hear as high as 36,000 
vibrations a second, but this is rare. The 
average is about 23,000. Keenness of hear-_ 
ing varies not only with age but also varies. 
with individuals of the same age. Ability — 
to hear and designate harmonically unre- 
lated pitches does not vary with musical 
training. Musical tones lie between 16 
and 4200 vibrations a second. 

We may differentiate between noise and — 
tone. The first is caused by irregular | 
vibrations, the second by regular vibrations. — 
You strike a table. There is a sound, 
but it is not a musical tone. It is harsh. 
If it were pictured it would show jagged 

(Continued on page 229) 
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Discs 


ECENTLY some splendid record- 
ings of works by the eminent Eng- 
lish composer, Frederick Delius, has 


As Beethoven has 
been called \the Sunrise of that period 
known as the Romantic, so Delius has been 
He was born in 1863 
in Bradford, Yorkshire; he now resides in 


-a small market town a short distance from 


Paris, France. With all the truth of the 


classification of a Romantic, no composer 


belongs less to time and space than Delius. 
He is, as Philip Heseltine in his book on 
this composer tells us, “as one of the 
company of the great masters who belong 
neither to the past nor to the present but 
to all time.” His music is expressive of 
the harmonic tranquility of Nature and of 
the richness and the loveliness of life. Its 
message “is one of ultimate assurance and 
peace.’ Although diametrically opposed 
to the restless spirit so characteristic of 
modern music, still his works seem to be- 
long definitely to our day. 


Records that Boom in the Spring 


OUR WORKS of importance have 

been recorded, two of which are avail- 
able in this country. The first, On Hear- 
ing the First Cuckoo m Spring, is a song 
of that first vernal season whose beauty 
defies description (Columbia record 
67475D). The second, The Walk to the 
Paradise Gardens, is an Interlude descrip- 
tive of the walk of two lovers to their 
dream garden. It is from the opera A 
Village Romeo and Julict (Columbia- 
67474D). Both of these are played by Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of London. Another re- 
cording, Brigg Fair, a Rhapsody for or- 
chestra founded on a folk song of Lincoln- 
shire, is musically “redolent of the Eng- 
lish countryside.” It is, to our estimation, 
one of the loveliest variations for orches- 
tra, and, although founded upon a modal 
tune which is somewhat melancholy in 
character, is nevertheless based on a happy 
tale of true love. This work will be found 
on H. M. V. dises Nos. D1442-1443. Lastly 
there is Delius’ Sonata for Cello and Piano 
in one movement. It is played by the 
famed English ’cellist, Beatrice Harrison, 
to whom it is dedicated, and Harold Crax- 
ton (H. M. V. Nos. D1103-1104). Here 
the composer proves his ability to create 
beauty in the more rigid forms of the 
classic. 

Opera at home has its fascination and 
reward for those who follow the score and 
the action of the drama thereby creating 
an imaginative picture with the unfold- 
ment of the music. Not so long ago Vic- 
tor issued commendable performances of 
the complete operas “Rigoletto” and “La 
Bohéme.” More recently they issued the 
third act from Wagner’s imperishable love- 
drama, “Tristan and Isolde.” 

The story of this opera, which, it is said, 
was taken from history, we are certain is 
too familiar to repeat. It is, in fact, one 
of the most famous love stories of all 
times. The third act of Wagner’s music- 
drama is laid in Brittany at Tristan’s castle. 
Here Kurvenal, his faithful seneschal, has 
conveyed the mortally wounded Tristan to 
live or die in the courtyard of his fore- 
Sorrow and yearning are ex- 
sed in the prelude of this act. Tristan 
at first unconscious on a coach under 


the spreading branches of an ancient tree. 
The shepherd’s pipe soon awakens him, 
however, and in the scene that follows 
he yearns for Isolde, and Kurvenal tries 
to comfort him as he vainly watches for 
her ship. 


The Love-Death 


RS es longing reaches such a 
frenzy that, when Isolde does arrive, 
ke is able only to gasp her name and then 
to sink into the wakeless sleep of death at 
her feet. Overcome with grief Isolde 
swoons upon his body. Another ship then 
arrives bearing King Marke, Melot and 
Bragaene. Although they come in peace, 
Kurvenal refuses to believe that they are 
not enemies, and so he fights and dies for 
Tristan. The King entering gazes mourn- 
fully upon the solemn scene, lamenting the 
deaths of those whom he has loved. Soon 
Isolde awakens from her swoon but only 
to sing her enraptured Love-Death and then 
surrender herself to oblivion’s kindly re- 
pose. 

The singers in this set are all excellent 
artists; they include the Scandinavian so- 
prano, Gota Ljungberg, as /solde; Walter 
Widdop, the English tenor, as Tristan, and 
Ivar Andresen, the Danish basso, as 
Marke. Albert Coates and Leo Blech, two 
eminent conductors, share honors at the 
orchestral helm. The act is recorded with 
discrete cuts which in no way affect the 
dramatic continuity. 

The entry into the New Year brought 
with it some unusual orchestral releases. 
In the first place Columbia issued Nuages 
and Fétes, the first two of Debussy’s Noc- 
turnes, played by the orchestra of the Paris 
Conservatoire under Gaubert (Nos. 67476- 
67477D). The first of these, Clouds, is a 
picture of the sky with its “slow and mel- 
ancholy march of clouds.” The second, 
Festivals, also atmospheric, suggests danc- 
ing rhythms and light, with a visionary 
procession at the end passing in a pageant 
of tonal coloring. 

A fascinating Ballet Suite of Spanish 
origin, extremely well recorded, can be 
found on two small Victor discs, Nos. 
21781-21782. It is a series of three dances 
taken from De Falla’s Three-Cornered 
Hat ballet. The first, The Neighbors, is 
jolly, while the sécond, The Miller’s Dance, 
is energetic and buoyant. The third, called 
the Final Dance, is all that a final dance 
should be, brilliant and viable. 

Another work of interest is Brahms’ 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn played 
by the London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Pablo Casals (Victor, ‘Nos. 
9287-88-89). An English critic wrote of 
Brahms and this work—‘‘Brahms maketh 
the full man; he is so full of nourishment 
for mind and heart. The experienced lis- 
tener is forever discovering fresh values in 
him; the inexperienced need not be put off 
by an occasional profundity. There is life 
and light in every bar of him.” Casals 
gives a fine musicianly reading of this ex- 
cellent work and the recording is very 
good. 


The Beloved Jester 
N THE 13th Century there was born 
in Germany one who as a vagabond 
was to become historically famous. He 
was called Till Eulenspiegel. His ex- 
(Continued on page. 248) 
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and irregular lines. Draw the bow over 
a violin string. The effect is sonorous. 
If pictured it would show regular, wave- 
like lines. 

In order to produce a musical tone, there 
must be a vibrating body (vibrator), some- 
thing to cause vibration (generator) and 
something to reinforce the vibrations 
(resonator). In the violin the string is the 
vibrator, the bow the generator and the 
body of the violin, the resonator. Musical 
tones have three properties, pitch, quality 
and intensity. Some authorities give a 
fourth, duration. Pitch is the gravity or 
acuteness of a tone; quality is its char- 
acter, that which enables us to distinguish 
between c’ played on the piano and c’ 
played on the violin. Intensity is the vol- 
ume of the tone. 

Pitch depends upon rate of vibration. 
This can be readily demonstrated by means 
of a piece of string. Tie one end of the 
string to a steady object; pass the other 
end around the arm of a chair or a music 
rack so that it may be shortened and 
tightened. While the string is loose, pluck 
it. The string is seen to vibrate, but no 
sound is audible. Pull the unattached end 
of the string and pluck again. The harder 
you pull and the tighter the string, the 
more rapidly will it vibrate. Soon a sound 
is audible, the pitch rising as the string is 
tightened. The rule of the stretched string 
states that, other things being equal, the 
shorter, more tense, less dense the string, 
the higher the pitch, and, inversély, the 
longer, more slack, more dense the string, 
the lower the pitch. Thus, if a string 20” 
long produces the sound of C’ (middle C), 
a string 10” long of equal tension and 
density produces C”. 

Quality is a more elusive characteristic 
than pitch. It depends upon the material 
and shape of vibrator, generator and reso- 
nator. These produce differences in the 
overtones or partials which in turn pro- 
duce the differences in quality of tone. 

Intensity or volume depends upon the 
amplitude of vibrations, that is, the width 
of the are through which the vibrations 
occur. Amplitude does not affect pitch; 
neither does it govern carrying power. 

In the building of halls, the laws govern- 
ing reflection of sound must be followed. 
Many times the acoustic properties of the 
completed hall or auditorium are very dis- 
appointing and remedial measures must be 
taken. Sometimes draperies are hung over 
surfaces that reflect too much. Sometimes 
fine threads are stfung across, from wall 
to wall, at some distance from the floor. 
A hall filled with people is better acousti- 
cally than an empty one. A sounding board 
at the correct distance back of a speaker 
reinforces his tones. If it be too near or 
too far away, however, his tones will be 
smudged or even come back as separate 
tones or echoes. 


Musical Instruments 

HE TRACING of the development of 

musical instruments is a most inter- 
esting phase of musical research. There is 
much valuable literature on the subject, 
some of it easily obtainable. We believe 
that fundamentally primitive peoples are 
similar, whether they are living today or 
centuries ago. Consequently we piece out 
the meager records of the earlier peoples 
with what we know of primitive races of 
today. 

Bulletins 75, 80, 61, written by Frances 
Densmore and published by the Bureau of 
Ethnology, Washington, D. C., are very 
valuable contributions. These are bound 
hooks, containing pictures and descriptions 
instruments, songs, dances and so forth. 
ne of the larger cities have in their art 
s excellent collections of old and 
struments from all over the world. 


* ; ix write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


Pamphlets of descriptions and pictures are 
published and sold at a nominal sum. The 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 
Vol. XV, No. 91, Oct. 1917, gives pictures 
and descriptions of medieval instruments. 
There are many of the old masterpieces in 
painting from which much information 
may be gleaned, “The Angel Choir,” Van 
Eyck, “The Viol Player,” Bellini, “Angel 
Singing,” Melozzo da Forli, are a few of 
the quantities of paintings, copies of which 
are readily obtained. 

Volumes have been written on the differ- 
ent periods of musical history. We have 
been accustomed to think of three periods, 
Primitive, Medieval and Modern, dividing 
the modern period into Classical, Romantic 
and Ultra-modern. As in the study of 
musical instruments, we are indebted to 
works of art more than to actual musical 
record for data on the primitive period. 
The conclusion is that early music was 
largely rhythmic, with little melody, the 
general trend of the melody being down- 
ward. Music seems to have played a very 
important part in the lives of the people, 
emotions and events being expressed 
musically. 


Where Does It Tend? 
EDIEVAL music, we find, was close- 
ly linked with the church. Here are 
the ecclesiastical modes, patterned after 
but not identical with, the old Greek modes. 
In the development of secular music, a big 
part was played by the jongleurs, trouba- 
dours and trouveres, groups of wandering 
musicians from all walks of life. Such 
men as Dufay, Lassus, Després, Giovanni 
Pierluigi, or, as he is usually called, Pal- 
estrina, developed vocal music, largely for 
the church. Byrd, Bull, Purcell, Couperin, 
Gibbons, bring us to the time of the father 
of modern music, Johann Sebastian Bach, 
to whom we owe the perfection of the 
fugue, the tempered scale, as well as his 
marvelous choral music. 

Handel with his oratorios, Domenico 
Scarlatti, with ilis one movement sonatas, 
added their contributions. Haydn and 
Mozart established musical forms. Bee- 
thoven, the greatest musical genius of all 
time, polished, perfected and vitalized them. 

With Beethoven, the Classical Period 
closed and the Romantic Period began. 
Just as people in all parts of the world 
were throwing off the yoke of autocracy, 
so musicians were bursting the bonds of 
classic law and proceeding as pioneers 
along a new way. The great burst of 
song writing of Schubert and Schumann 
was a result of this romanticism. 

Mendelssohn, although brought up on 
classic forms, was best when he wrote 
freely. Chopin, deeply expressive, reached 
the height of piano writing; Liszt, the 
great transcriber, added orchestral color 
to the piano, besides introducing the sym- 
phonic poem; Berlioz, the extremist, added 
new instruments and colossal effect to the 
orchestra. In the story of the opera, we 
find the Italian school flourishing, then the 
reforms of Gluck and Weber, and finally 
the great music dramatist, Wagner. Brahms 
combined classical standards with deep 
emotion and ability to express them, thus 
casting a romantic glow over an intellec- 
tual structure. ¢ 

So we could go on. Where the ultra- 
modern trend is leading, it is hard to say. 
Perhaps when our ears have become more 
attuned to quarter and eighth tones, chro- 
matic and whole tone scales, polyrhythmic 
and arhythmic music, we shall find it, too, 
satisfying. If it be true that everything 
has been said in the old idiom, we must 
find another. We are still in the: groping 
stage; but open-mindedness tends to prog- 
ress, and this: thought must be transmitted 
to the student. - 


and Music Supervisors. 
Two Part, Three Part aud Four Part Choruses; Music 
for Special Occasions, Operettas, Sight Reading Material, 
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“,..-exceptionally well received wherever 
I have used them”, writes Minnie Carey 
Stine. Miss Stine recently selected a number 
of songs by Oliver Murray Edwards and Wil- 
liam Berwald for use in a “Tonal Picture”. 

Your dealer can show you Oliver Music 
Company songs....or write us for thematic 


OLIVER MUSIC COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT 8, JAMES STREET ey 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


PIANISTS - TEACHERS 
Just out. 5 tunes in modern syncopation as played by 
recording artists. 20 pages. Excellent for teaching. 50c. 
THOMAS MUSIC 0.1111 Griswold, Detroit, Mich. 


SCHOOL MUSIC CATALOG 
Sent Gratis Upon Request 
Avery helpful catalog for School and College Directors 


It lists numbers for Unison, 


Orchestra Collections, Writing Books, Etc. 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


mands upon Mr. 
bourg, he has decided to postpone 
his American tour scheduled for 
1929. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Owing to unforeseen circum= 
stances in the concert field in 
England, 


making special de=- 


Mark Ham= 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
McKINLEY EDITION 


An Amazing Assortment of Standard Teaching Music at 20 CENTS a COPY 
Over 1200 Numbers. All Plainly Graded, Edited, Analyzed and Up-to-date 
A Trial Order will convince you that this is the Most Reliable Edition Ever Published 
A few of our Leading Numbers — Ask Your Dealer for Complete Catalog 


Liebestraum, No. 3 (Liszt) 
Largo, New World Symphony (Dvorak) 
Rustle of Spring (Sinding) 

Prelude (Rachmaninoff) 

Valse Caprice (Rubinstein) 
Londonderry Air (Transcription) 
Waltz of the Flowers (Tschaikowsky) 


McKINLEY MUSIC COMPANY, 


Publishers of the well-known books: 


Grande Polka de Concert (Bartlett) 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody (Liszt) 
Deep River. N 
Robin’s Return (Fisher) 

Andantino (In the Cathedral) (Lemare) 

Song of the Volga Boatmen (Trans.) 

In Old Vienna. Viennese Folk Song (Trans. by Kern) 


1501-1515 East 55th St., 
PLEASANT HOURS PIANO INSTRUCTOR and WORLD-FAMOUS 


ro Spiritual (Trans.} 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRADED SELECTIONS FOR PIANO 


IDEAL HOME COLLECTIONS 


STAN DARD 
PIANO THC 


THE: MUMIL PEBLISHING CO, 
New: “ 


RK 


For Sale at all good Music Stores 
128 pages. Beautiful cloth binding at $1.25. 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will send 
postpaid on receipt of price. Money cheer- 
fully refunded if not entirely satisfied. (NOT 
SOLD IN CANADA.) 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
WITH CONTENTS 


STANDARD PIANO 
PIECES 


One of the best collections of standard 
piano pieces ever published. It contains sixty 
of the greatest compositions by famous com- 
posers. All the most popular masterpieces 
have been included. 128 pages. Cloth bind- 
ing. Price, $1.25. 


STANDARD MODERN 
PIANO PIECES 


It is safe to say that no such wonderful 
array of modern piano compositions has ever 
before been assembled under one cover 
Many of these selections seldom found in 
other collections. Contains 34 pieces all of 
unusual beauty by contemporanecus com- 
posers. 128 pages. Cloth Binding. Price, 
$1.25. 


CHILDREN’S PIANO 
PIECES 


More than seventy delightful piano pieces 
for the Young Folk covering Grades 
I, II and III Among the composers whose 
pieces children enjoy may be mentioned 
Behr, Kullak, Gurlitt, Streabbog, Reinecke, 
Fischer and many others. A book for recrea- 
tion or teaching. 128 pages. Cloth Binding. 
Price, $1.25 


SONGS FOR THE FAMILY 
CIRCLE 


This book contains 212 world famous songs 
universally beloved and used in homes. The 
complete contents affords a graphic idea of 
its wonderful scope, as it includes under one 
cover all the favorite home and community 
songs. 128 pages. Cloth Binding. Price, $1.25. 


Enclosed find §............ for which please send 


() STANDARD PIANO PIECES 
| CHILDREN’S PIANO PIECES 


(] STANDARD MODERN PIANO PIECES 
| SONGS FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
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INCORPORATED 


cinnati 


6lst YEAR 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


Endorsed by over 60 years of accomplishment 


Piano, Violin, Voice, every solo and en: 
semble instrument, full symphony orches- 
tra, opera all branches of theory, Dramatic 
Art, Languages, Dancing, Public School 
Music (accredited). 


All credits apply towards certificates, diplomas and 
degrees. Faculty composed of outstanding and inter- 
nationally known artists. 


Ten acre wooded campus. All dormitories and other buildings owned and conducted by the Conservatory 
BERTHA BAUR, President and Director. BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 
For Catalogue and information, address Registrar, Dept. E., Highland and Burnet Avenues and Oak St., Cincinnati 


Obe Clebeland [nstitute of (—)usic 


ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


Private lessons and class work in all departments 
Master classes in Piano, Violin, Voice, Cello 
Public School Music Summer Normal Course 
Daily Opera and Repertory Classes Regular Faculty in attendance 
Write for catalogue giving courses, fees and dormitory rates 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teachers Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 
Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 


Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


One of the Earliest Endowed and Incorporated Schools in America 


| June 19 July 31 


Vocational and Cultural Education in All Branches of 


MUSIC—OPERA—DRAMA 


Full Courses lead to Degree, Diploma, Certificate 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College 


Children’s Department Dormitories Send for Catalog 
Address College of Music, ADOLF HAHN, Director, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


. 
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Che Starrett School 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Franklin Stead, Director 
RENOWNED FAcULTY—ConcertTs, RECITALS. 
Diptomas aNnp [DEGREES CONFERRED— 
‘TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 

Special Classes in Technique and Interpretation 
for Teachers and Advanced Students. Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, Cello, Opera Study—Dept. of Speech 
and Dramatic Art and Public School Music. Special 
Dept. for Children. All athletics. Horseback riding. 
Fireproof buildings with ample grounds. Two beauti- 
ful dormitories on campus. For catalogue address 
the Director, 

Students may enter at any time. 

The Starrett School Conservatory 

of Music 
Box E, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Carcaco 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A Department of Lawrence College 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Composition, Public School Music and 
Instrumental School Music Supervision. Courses Lead to Mus.B. Degree. 


For free catalog address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean, Box E, Lawrence Conservatory, Appleton, Wisconsin 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Four year courses leading to Bachelor of Music Degree. Instruction given 
by well trained and experienced teachers. For information address 
ARTHUR E. WESTBROOK, Dean, Bloomington, Illinois 


COSMOPOLITAN 
SCHOOL MU SI Cc & DRAMATIC 


SHIRLEY GANDELL—President 


Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal training for 
Teachers. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, Lectures, 
Diplomas, Degrees and Beachers’ Certificates. 
Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Musical 
Theory. Composition, Violoncello, Orches- 
tral Instruments, Public School Music, 
Dramatic Art, etc. Students may enter at 
any time. 
Many Free Advantages and Scholarships 
Piano and Violin Prizes 

For particulars address—Edwin L. Stephen, Mgr. 

COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bldg., Chicago 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, and Certifi-. 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


All branches, advanced study. 40 specialist teachers. Courses 
lead to Mus. B. degrees. Cultural and social life of Oberlin Col- 
lege. High School course or equivalent required. Fall semester 
open now. Catalog. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DOVSOOSee 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 
Write for Catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


OBERLIN, OHIO 


Write for 


particulars 


When you write to our adyertisers always mention THE ETUDE, 


Also special courses in the following subjects: Musicianship, Harmony, Lan- 
guages, Diction, Stage Deportment, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. 


Management: HORNER WITTE CONCERT BUREAU 
3000 ‘Troost Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 


Madame SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Second World | 


MASTER CLASS 


June 10 to July 13, 1929 


(5 weeks) Three Classes Weekly (Total 15 Lessons) 


KANSAS CITY-HORNER CONSERVATORY 
JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER, Assistant and Coach 


Inrolled in the first World Master Class were 200 Singers, Students and [ 
Teachers from 34 states, Germany, Denmark, London and Canada. 


THREE FREE SCHOLARSHIPS!!! I) 


Private Instruction under Madame Schumann-Heink. 


By Arrangement: George Engles | 
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‘LEARN PIANO TUNING 


MAKING TRIALS 
OF TRUE TONE 


By : 
TUNE-A.- ? f\ Wa AAW 
PHONE {== = 


WE TEACH YOU THIS PROFITABLE 
PROFESSION AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 


Send for FREE copy of the 30th ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION of our Book, “WINNING INDEPEN- 
DENCE.” Read how students master tuning with 
our TUNE-A-PHONE and WHY our graduates 
head the profession in all parts of the world. With 
Bryant’s patented devices, tools, charts and les- 
sons, one learns quickly and easily. Low tuition: 
easy terms. Diplomas granted. MONEY BACK 
IF NOT SATISFIED. $10.00 to $25.00 a day, 
exceptional opportunities and an ideal profession 
await you. 


tRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING, 82 Bryant Bldg., Augusta, Mich. 


RINGS&PINS. 


Send for illustrated catalog and 
special folder on musica! and 
other club emblems. 

C. K. GROUSE Co. 
91 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass, 


= 


Just out! New ideas in 
hythm playing, new chords Futuristic harmony, 400 new 
reaks, endings. Many arrangements by America’s lead- 
ng recording artists and teachers. Frank Banta, Joe 
Kreklow, Ray Buck, S. Thomas, E. Boothman show you 
n THOMAS’ ALL STAR PIANO COURSE. Used’ by 
nianists and teachers everywhere for seven years.« 1928 
edition, 128 pages, $2.00, at Music stores or direct. 
THOMAS MUSIC CO. 1111 Griswold, Detroit, Mich. 


Men or women earn $25 to $50 a week athome. Allor part 
time Fascinating work. Nothing tosell We teach vou at 
home. Furnish all tools and materials. ARTCRAFT 
STUDIOS. Dept. D-8. 427 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 


The Psychology Of 
FEAR 


Are_ you unable to express 
your REAL self and talents on 
account of an unreasonable fear 
and nervousness which takes 
possession of you? You KNOW 
that you have a very definite 
and real career ahead of you, 
but FEAR has caused nervous- 
ness and tension that has made 
it impossible for you to give 
your best. Perhaps these fears 
have become so strong that you 
have even been obliged to refuse 
some very real offers that have been made to you. 

The fear is a Self Consciousness, an inability 
to forget yourself at times when you are called 
upon to execute your role. Such unreasonable 
fears have worked greater hardships on people 
than war, for it has robbed them of their per- 
sonality and caused them to become afraid of 
themselves. 

Today such_fears are unnecessary. There is 
a way out, Science has become master of the 
situation and if certain definite laws are com- 
plied with results of a very pleasing nature are 
SURE to follow. Are you interested in better- 
ing yourself? 

1 have written a 100 page book, SELF MAS- 
TERY THROUGH UNDERSTANDING, which 
takes up many.of these phases of fear and is 
most interesting. Thousands call it priceless, 
The cost is_so small that everyone who is at 
all interested in self improvement will wish it. 
To those_who purchase it I shall mail an 
Analysis Blank and give a REE Preliminary 
Psychological Analysis, 


Price 25 Cents 


C. FRANKLIN LEAVITT, M. D. 
Suite 1515M, 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


tury 


SHerer Music 


SAY “CENTURY” and get the best 
Certified Music. It’s 15c (20c in Can- 
ada). Most teachers use it. Parents ap- 
preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lections at your dealers, or write us. 


Century Musie Publishing Co. 


—15¢ 


New York City 
R:DALHEINGS 


RAYNER INTERS 


and ENGRAVERS 


CANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE 
~~ oS Whe roe PRICES ~~ ™ 


054 W.LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 


When you write to our adyertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


©Ghe Human Instrument 


(Continued from page 213) 


Daily lessons are the best way, and the 
cheapest in the long run. 

It has been said that seventy-five per- 
cent of the time given to vocal practice is 
wasted. One is inclined to think this is 
true, at least in the first year or two, The 


training of the voice being pretty largely 
a matter of developing the taste, the stu- 
dent cannot work to much advantage alone 
until this process is well under way. Only 
the good judgment of the teacher can map 
out what is best for him, 


TEACHERS Rounp TABLE 
(Continued from page 222) 


a conservatory, have been made to change 
the position of their hands quite radically. 
She adds that she has always insisted on a 
relaxed hand and has had the arms held 
about level. 

It is quite natural that, in accepting an 
advanced pupil, a teacher should at the 
outset examine the pupil’s technic thor- 
oughly and suggest new points of view— 
ideas which at first may seem strange, but 
which will eventually work out to the pu- 
pil’s advantage. If the teacher has no such 
new ideas he would hardly be classed as a 
thoughtful and up-to-date instructor. With- 
in the present century, for instance, em- 
phasis has been laid upon such matters as 
forearm rotation, the weight-touch and re- 
laxation at the instant that the tone is 
sounded—points which if not entirely new 


have yet recently acquired a new signifi- 
cance. 

A thoughtful teacher will not simply 
“copy-cat” these notions but will decide on 
their relative values for himself and will 
use them as seems best for his own, pur- 


poses. 
Perhaps, therefore, it is a positive 
gain for your advanced pupils to get 


into touch with different teachers’ ideas 
about playing, even if these ideas are no 
better than your own; for in the end they 
may weigh the merits of different systems 
and retain whatever seems most valuable 
in each. Remember, too, that the different 
ideas of other teachers do not necessarily 
discredit your own, which you will do well 
to stick to until you find those that are 
clearly better, 


Musica. EpucATION IN THE HOME 
(Continued from page 171) 


own home and the progress that your chil- 
dren make in the art. Resolve therefore 
to know your childrens’ teachers personally, 
and let your interest in their progress, and 
your desire to coOperate be known. 

See that the children have undisturbed 
and quiet practice hours. Open your home 
to the teacher for an occasional recital. 
Invite the neighborhood children into your 
home for a “sing” and music story hour. 
You will enjoy preparing and telling the 
stories to the children, and it will widen 
your knowledge and interest while you 
entertain them. 

Keep the subject alive in the home. As 
Holmes has said, “Let music be as much a 
part of the day’s routine as eating or read- 
ing or working.” 


M. M. Washington—Yes, the kindergarten 
training in music is practical. The funda- 


MusicAaL Home 


last two letters, but we hope that Puch- 
berg was moved to alleviate Mozart’s dis- 
tress, which was not entirely due to his 


mentals of so profound a subject as music are 
necessarily perplexing and dull; and any 
method that can be used to make them inter- 
esting to the tiny child should be employed. 
We agree that the Seashore tests are hardly 
practical for the very tiny child. You will 
get some help from ‘How To Teach Music To 
Children,” by Elizabeth Newman, ($1.80), 
“How to Teach Piano to the Child Beginner,” 
by Louise Robyn ($1.35). Also you will get 


valuable suggestions from the Progressive 
Education Association, 10 Jackson Place, 


Washington, D. C. 


C. 0. T. New York. Even with a musical 
education in voice and piano, you will need 
special training in presenting sight-reading, 
ear-training, and rhythmics, in order to be 
able to teach publie school music. You can 
read with profit “‘History of Public School 
Music,” by Edward Bailey Birge, and ‘‘The 
Music Supervisor,” by Thomas Tapper. Val- 
uable bulletins may be obtained from Paul J. 
Weaver, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. These bulletins are 
listed under the title, “Official Conference 
Publications,” and are printed in connection 
with the Music Supervisors Journal of which 
Mr. Weaver is Editor. 
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(Continued from page 162) 


own fault. The man who had given the 
world Figaro and Don Giovanni deserved 
from it the reward of a decent living.” 


Concentration in Piano Study 


By Howarp W. ROGERS 


WitTH so many outside diversions and 
amusements found today, not only in the 
larger cities but in the smaller communi- 
ties as well, it is hardly surprising that 
piano pupils, especially those who have 
reached the age at which such outside in- 
terests appeal, find it difficulr to concen- 
trate sufficiently on their music studies. 
Yet, concentration and study being neces- 
sary in order to play the piano with even 
fair success, all pupils should spend a cer- 
tain portion of each day in systematic 
and businesslike practice. They should 
It 


have a definite system of study and should 
concentrate on carrying it out perfectly. 

A plan followed by many teachers of 
merit takes, first, exercises for the de- 
velopment of flexibility of the fingers and 
wrists, goes on with the scales and arpeg- 
gios, follows with the studies and, then, 
for recreational purposes as well as study, 
closes with the piece. Pupils who follow 
such a plan consistently and energetically 
become in time excellent players and not 
infrequently artists with exceptional abil- 


ity. 
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M USICLANS 


to entertain you 


Each March, for many seasons, 
eminent soloists have given recitals 
in the Vernon Room at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. The pleasant tradition 
will be continued this year, with the 
following artists participating: 
Hempel, Rubenstein, Pirnie, March 
2nd; DeLuca, Otero, Kochanski, 
March 9th; Mario, Marshall, Salvi, 
March 16th; Case, MacPherson, Shot- 
well, March 23rd; Crooks, Segrera, 
Gieseking, March 30th. 


Let us send you further information about 

these musicales, and details concerning the 

hotel . . . There are ample garage facilities 
at Chalfonte- Haddon Hall. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American Plan 
Leeds and Lippincoll Company 


Lave 


DER 


SMELLING 


At home, at the theatre, while shopping 
or traveling, or if you find yourself in 
stuffy rooms or crowded places, the 
pungent fragrance of Crown Lavender 
Smelling Salts clears the brain, steadies 
the nerves, counteracts faintness and 
weariness. It is invigorating—a delight 
and comfort. Sold everywhere. Schief- 
felin & Co., 16-26 Cooper Square. 
New York. 


ee ies Ek BRONCHIAL 


Have won the 
praise of thou- 
sands of parti- 
cular people every where. Sample FREE. 
JOHN I, BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS, 


IRRITATIONS rg 


BRONCHIAL 
> 
ye? | 


Mymethod is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet 
free,.Write today enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach Beauty 
Culture. D. J. Mahler, 143-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


LEARN JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 


Axel Christensen’s wonderful instruction book shows how 
to*‘jazz up’ any tune, with breaks, fills, blues, chord 
work,etc. Sent postpaid for $2. Send for free booklet re- 
garding Home Study Course and books on all instruments. 
Teachers wanted where we are not represented. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 


Suite 462. 20 E. Jackson Street, Chicago, III. 


M 


PIANO DELIGHT 
Contains 47 Full-Page Excerpts of Piano 
Pieces in Grades from 1 to 5, selected 
from the very best recent publications 
A Post-Card Brings a Free Copy 
Tueopore Presser Co. Puitapecpuia, Pa. 


SPARE TIME WORK 


Piano Tuning payseasily $2 to $1an hour. Requires 
about 90 minutes to tune average piano. Pay 
ranges around $5 per tuning. Player work also 
brings big pay. No capital needed. We train you 
thoroughly at home at smal! cost. Two diplomas 
granted. Get ourfree book—‘‘Piano Tuning as 
a Business.”” 
MACK INSTITUTE 

Crafton Station, ET-13 - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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sshveaR — DETROIT CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 1) ° ‘ ; 
: RO Vins ice Givanages | Sonlonts roa outer at any tims etroit Institute of Musical Art 


A great diversity of courses under the supervision of a renowned 


“I 


faculty. Training in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Harp, Organ, Theory, 


Harmony, and Composition. Normal Training for Piano Teachers, Band MICHIGAN’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Instruments, School of Expression, and Dancing. Students’ Orchestra, Francis L. York. M.A... Muss Doel, Chairman of the Board ‘ 
Concerts, and Recitals before the public. Special Children’s Department. ; 4 Be Pn 34 si Ed dB.M ille, F. A. G. O., M idee) Prosident 
55 Studios. Commodious Concert and Recital Halls. Teachers’ Cer- Thirkyetcond agate: So ee eck aedaalin mle erate 
tificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Desirable Boarding Accommodations. Students May Enter at Any Time. Many Free Advantages. ~All Branches of Music and Dramatic Art 
re SCHOOL OF THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING NOTED FACULTY OF 84 ARTISTS 
= o—ert = Examinations Free. For Catalog and Other Information, Address A . , . : A : : 
Elizabeth Johnson, President JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 5035 Woodward Avenue, Box 7, Detroit, Michigan pecans Bc ee pi oa B MANVILLE dee 


Dept. 2, 52 Putnam Avenue Located in Detroit's Art Center Detroit, Michigan 


L) = ; 
\RipsRAls0 eee 


UNIVERSITY Organ, Orchestral In- 
struments, Theory— 


( bnservatory o Diplomas and Degrees 


—Enter any time— 


MUS] Many free advantages. 


5 ‘ Registrar, Box K 
Send for Bulletin Valparaiso, Indiana 


Northwestern University 
School of Music 

@ ® A University Professional School of 
highest standard. Ideal location im- 
mediately north of Chicago. Degree 
SCHOOL of courses. All branchesof Music taught. 
Liberal Arts subjects without extra 
expense. Bulletins Free. Address 

P. (. LUTKIN, Dean Emeritus 


NORTHWESTERN CARL BEECHER, Administrative 


Director, Room 102 
UNIVERSITY 1822 Sherman Ave., Evanston, M1. 
Year.1928-1929 


DUNNING SYSTEM “*aitsi.s° 


The"Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot 
be Supplied — Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: ae 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 W. 40th St., New York City. 

KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold School of Music, 93 Madison Street, Tiffin, O. 

ALLIE EDWARD BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Tex.—4609 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Box 1244, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

GRACE A. BRYANT, 201 10th Ave. N., Twin Falls, Idaho. 

MRS, JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York City, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ADDA C. EDDY, 2643 Highland Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, Spring Normal. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Tex. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 E. 6th St., Tulsa, Okla., throughout the season; Paris, France, Summer. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 Bowie St., Amarillo, Tex. | Classes, June 3rd, Amarillo, July 22nd, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

FLORENCE E. GRASLE, Michigan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Michigan. 

HARRIETT BACON MacDONALD, 13434 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O.; 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Bat- 
tery St., Little Rock, Ark. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 N. 16th St., Portland; Ore. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON,*302 Mid City Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 3435 Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex.; July 22nd, 1115 Grant St., Denver Colo. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forrest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. Jan., June, Nov. of each Year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison Ave., New York City. 

STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 South St. Marys Street, San Antonio, Tex. 

GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal’ Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex., Normal Classes during the Year. 

ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 E. 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
1857 OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


LOUISVILLE THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
CONSERVATORY | IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere. 
OF MUSIC Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Director 
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Given with Cooperation of 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
OF SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 
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Send for our 


Thematic Catalog of Easy Piano Pieces, Grades 1 to 3. Contains Excerpts of over 200 
attractive compositions that will be of value to the piano teacher in early grade work, MUSIC - DRAMATICS - ART 


Tueopore Presser Co., 1712-14 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. Catalog 626 S. Brook St., Louisville, Ky. 
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22? Asx ANOTHER ??? 


_ 1. For what was Guido d’Arezzo fam- 
ous? Davies 

2. When did he live? 

3. What is the leading tone in the key 
of C sharp minor? 


4. Give an augmented fifth 
sharp. 


5. Who wrote “Parsifal?” 


6. How many flats in the relative major 
of F minor? 


7. In what city was the first opera 
house built? 


8. What is an aria? 


from F 


9. What does a double 
note? 


10. From what is this taken? 


dot do to a 


One Houwr’s Practice 


By SIDNEY BUSHELL 


PauLine bounced in from the room 
| where she had been practicing and glanced 
at the clock: “There, I’ve practiced a 
whole hour. Now I can go out to play!” 
_ “Did you practice a whole hour or just 
spend an hour at the piano?” asked Daddy. 

Pauline looked blank. 

“Don’t look so puzzled,” he said. smil- 
ing at her expression. “I just want to 
tell you that there’s a whole lot of differ- 
ence between the two things. Ten minutes 
real practice, with your mind fully oc- 
_cupied with what you are trying to ac- 
_complish will do you far more good than a 

whole hour at the piano just because you 
are supposed to do it.” 

_ “Well, Daddy, I was awfully surprised 
_ to find the hour was gone when I came in 
to look at the clock.” 

_ “Ah, that’s better! It’s a sure sign that 
your mind is full of your work when the 
time slips by that way, and that’s how to 
“make progress. Now you can run out and 
‘enjoy your play with the knowledge that 

ou have another hour’s real improvement 

‘in your fingers.” 
 “T never thought of that, Dad, but it’s 
great, isn’t it?” She ran out singing gaily. 
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The ©wo Little Birds 


By Hore STODDARD 


ONCE UPON a time there were two little 
birds, and they sat together on a telegraph 
wire, very cold and very hungry. The 
snow shook its dust bags down on them 
in little spurts and the wind curled up 
the ends of their tail feathers. The first 
litde bird gave a chirp. “Oh dear,” said 
he, “I wonder if this snow will ever stop. 
I wonder if the green leaves will ever put 
up their heads again!” 

The other little bird puffed her feathers 
around her throat and said nothing. 

Then the first little bird began again, 
“Sister bird, I think I shall go out into 
the world and look for Spring. Can you 
tell me where Spring is?” 

The other little bird blinked one eye 
and lifted one claw from the telegraph 


wire. But she was very cold and very 
luungry. “Dear, dear, don’t ask me!’ she 
said. “Ask the frozen Brook.” 


So the first little bird swooped from 
his perch and lit on the thin ice of the 
frozen Brook. He pecked softly once, 
twice, three times. “Hello!” came a 
shivery voice from below. 

“Oh, 1ittle frozen Brook!” chirped the 
bird, “Tell me, where is Spring?” But, 
though the first little bird listened with 
all his might he heard only a faint sound 
that seemed to say, “Away, away!” 

Now, when the other little bird saw her 
little brother scratching and scraping away 
on the frozen Brook she flew down to 
help him. And, as she flew through the 
air, she seemed to hear, dim and distantly, 
something that called, “I am Spring. I 
am Spring!” 

“Brother, brother!” she called. “Listen!” 

So «little brother mounted up, and to- 
gether they heard that far away calling. 


[= 


Then their wings stretched out and their 
little hearts began to beat, and away they 
went over the snowy hills, over the frozen 
brooks, over the bare trees, on and on, 
always on and on, toward the Voice. And 
the great North Wind tried to roar above 
the Voice, and the hissing Rain tried to 
drown it out. But still they could hear 
it faintly call. One day the first little bird 
saw a bright blue color, but, when he 
swooped down, alas, it was only a tiny 
flower! Then the second little bird saw 
a sparkle, but, when she hovered near, 
alas, it was only a fast-flowing brook! 

Then one morning a wonderful thing 
happened. When the first little bird woke 
up a Voice, very close, was saying, “I am 
Spring! Come to me!” 

And when the second little bird opened 
her shining eyes, the first thing she heard 
was, “I am Spring! Come to me!” 

So the first bird flew and the second 
bird flew, and the Voice became louder un- 
til suddenly they saw great sunny clouds 
and little children dancing on the green 
grass beneath them. And right in their 
midst was an organ grinder with an organ 
that laughed and chuckled and sang in 
the merriest voice they had ever heard, 
saying over and over: 


Dance and sing 
In a ring; 

I am Music, 

I am Spring! 

So the first little bird sailed down, and 
the second little bird sailed down; and 
they fluttered over the heads of the chil- 
dren trilling and warbling to each other: 


Here is Music, 
Here is Spring! 


he 
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he Rag 
By Otca C. 


I used to be afraid to hear 
The rag-man on the street, 
But since I’m learning music 
I call his tune a treat. 


1 buy Togs , ni buy eld Fags - 


I found the tones; they sound like this, 
All in a minor key. 

The children mock him, for he sings 
With nasal quality. 


©he Ink Spot 
By ETHAN W. PEARSON 


RECITAL time was nearing and the same 
old mistake was still recurring near the 
end of Jessie’s solo. The cause of it was 
hurried work at the beginning, entirely 
contrary to teacher’s advice, and Jessie 
could not seem to master the passage. 


Today teacher had hopes of hearing it 
better played, as Jessie arrived all smiles 
and enthusiasm, but the enthusiasm was 
all for the new dress that she was to wear 
at the recital. And sure enough, toward 
the end of the piece, out came the same 
old mistake. Then he said, “Jessie, if you 
should get a big splotch of ink on your 
new recital dress, right where everybody 
could see it, would you want to play and 
have everybody see it?” 

“No, I wouldn't,” she answered. 

“But,” continued her teacher, “if you 
knew that some preparation and a little 
extra work would remove the spot, you 
would remove it, wouldn’t you?” 

“Surely I would, if I could!” 

Well, that ugly old ink spot of a mistake 
at the end of your piece can be removed 
if you follow my directions. It is more 
important to have the piece played well 
than to wear a nice dress. Of course, we 
want you to look your best, but it is more 
important to sound your best. You know 
real music lovers always listen to music 
with their eyes closed, anyway.” 

“IT suppose that’s right,” answered Jessie. 
“I'll practice it so well that I can play it 
ten times without a mistake at my next 
lesson.” 

“All right, Jessie, I am sure you will, 
and there will not be any smeary ink spot 
in it, either.” 
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THE ETUDE 


Little Biographies for Club Dyleetings 
No. 17 
Wagener 


THE OLDER you grow the more you will 
hear and enjoy the music of Wagner. As 
most of his compositions are operas, those 
of you who do not live in or near a large 
city do not often have an opportunity of 
hearing them and seeing the beauty of. the 
stage settings. But, fortunately, there are 
dozens and dozens of good records taken 
from the various operas and presented by 
“star” artists and orchestras so that every 
one should try to hear a great deal of 
Wagner music in this way. 

Richard Wagner was born in Leipzig, 
Germany, in 1813, and lived a very busy 
and energetic life. He was always writ- 
ing for he not only wrote the music of 
the operas but the words as well, and also 
many books and essays. Whatever he did 
he did very enthusiasticallys and vigor- 
ously. 

While a student at the university, Wag- 
ner became interested in Greek .plays and 
then very seriously in music. After gradu- 
ating he became the conductor of a theater 
orchestra and married one of the players 
in the company. At this time he wrote 
his early operas, “Rienzi” and “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman” and he encountered many 
difficulties in the way of getting these 
produced. 


Then he wrote two more operas, “Tann- 
hiuser” and “Lohengrin.” By this time 
people began to take an interest in him, 
and his reputation grew rapidly. But, as 
his operas were very different from other 
operas, people often objected to them. 
Consequently he had enemies as well as 
friends. There were a great many “pro- 
Wagnerites” but also many “anti-Wag- 
nerites.” To make matters worse, he ex- 
pressed himself so freely on politics and 
questions connected with the French Revo- 
lution that things became unpleasant and 
he had to go and live in Switzerland. 
Here he wrote several books as well as 
his greatest operas—the four operas, “Der 
Ring des Nibelungen,” “Das Rheingold,” 
“Die Walktire,” “Siegfried” and “Gotter- 
dimmerung”’—and the operas, “Die Meis- 
tersinger” and “Tristan and Isolde.” 

His success by this time was enormous 
and the “anti-Wagnerites’” began to sub- 
side. After a long tour through Europe, 
conducting orchestras and operas, Wagner 
was invited by the King of Bavaria to 
make his home in Munich. There, for 
his second wife, he married the daughter 


of Liszt; there many of his operas were 
produced, and there he wrote his last 
great work, the semi-religious opera, “Par- 
sifal.” 

After such an energetic career with no 
time to rest, his health began to fail. He 
went to Venice to recuperate but died 
there suddenly in 1883. Today the world 
calls him one of the greatest geniuses ever 
known. 

The stories of Wagner’s operas are un- 
usual as well as the music. “Parsifal” 
tells the story of finding the Holy Grail. 
“Die Meistersinger” is about the old song 
contests in Germany in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. “Lohengrin” is about a _ youth 
changed into a swan. 

“Der Ring des Nibelungen” is a cycle 
of four operas telling mythological tales 
of magic gold found in the bottom of the 
river and of how it was stolen and given 
away in exchange for love, and of all the 
troubles it caused. These tales Wagner 
found in Scandinavian mythology but he 
himself wrote them into stories of “libret- 
tos” for his operas. Being mythology, 
they are, of course, hard to present on 
the stage, for it is much easier to think 
about gods and goddesses, palaces in the 
clouds, magic fire and enchanted things 
than it is to put them on the stage. But 
they really are shown there and are very 
lovely. When you see these operas acted 
you will enjoy that feature as well as the 
gorgeous music. These four operas are 
often called “The Ring.” 

All of Wagner’s operas are still con- 
sidered very different from other operas, 
but nowadays that makes people like them 
all the more and want to go over and over 
again to see them. To give any of his 
compositions at your club meetings would 
be impossible, except a few of the lovely 
melodies in simplified form. 

Some of these works are: 

Bridal Chorus from “Lohengrin,” ar- 
ranged by Greenwald. 

March from “Tannhauser,” 
for four hands by Orem. 

Pilgrin’s Chorus from “Tannhauser,” 
arranged by Spindler. 

Prize Song from “Meistersinger,’ ar- 
ranged by Baltzell. 


arranged 


Song to. Evening Star from “Tann- 
hauser,’ arranged by Orem. 
Spinning-Wheel Chorus from “Flying 


Dutchman,” arranged by Greenwald. 


Questions on Little Biographies 


1. When was Wagner born? 

2. Name the four operas in the “Ring.” 

3. Why did Wagner live for a time in 
Switzerland ? 

4. Name four of his other operas. 

5. What is the subject of Parsifal? 

6. When and where did he die? 


Dear JuNtor ETupeE: 

I have been taking music lessons for 
five years and greatly enjoy it. When I 
first started to take up music J was very 
discouraged and sometimes would cry over 
a piece that 1 would laugh at now. I hope 
no one else will ever feel that badly over 
music—if they do they should just re- 
member what it will mean to them when 
they get older. 

From your friend, 
Betty Annperson (Age 12), 
New Jersey. 


he Bag of Gold 


By TILE 


“Once there were two youths who 
started out to seek their fortunes. One 
followed the highways and paved roads 
that are well recommended and safe. The 
other boy decided to do as he pleased. So 
he went through forests and alleys. He 
paid no attention to the signs of good or 
bad roads. He didn’t mind the warnings 
of detours and dangerous curves. He 
broke ‘all the rules of travel that others 
had so carefully made for his benefit. At 
last he stumbled into a fence and fell in 
the deep mud. And no one has heard since 
of this boy who didn’t follow the right 
road. 

“The first boy who had taken the road 
built to help him to succeed came to the 
end of his journey, and there he found 


SHULMAN 


a bag of gold. On the bag was written 
these words: ‘This is for you who have 
listened to the words of the wise. You 
have therefore succeeded. Good luck!’ 


The youth was overjoyed and lived happily 


ever after.” 

“Now, Betty,” asked her teacher, 
boy would you rather be?” 

“The one who took the good roads,” | 
promptly answered Betty. 

“Well, then why don’t you follow the 
fingering and marks of expression so beau- 
tifully written by the composer, to help 
you to understand his music?” 

Betty hung her head. And she looked 
to the fingerings and expression marks in 
her music and there found bags of golden 
melodies forever after, 


DEAR JUNIor ETUDE: 

I am playing in a small band in our 
town. I love to practice and walk two 
miles each way to take my lessons. I 
hope that I and many more may grow up 
to be good musicians. 

From your friend, 
Winston Tuomas (Age 13), 
Cristobal, Canal Zone. 


Dear JUNIoR ETUDE: 

I saw a letter in the Junrtor ErupE 
from Yoshiho Ikuna, and I wrote to her 
as I think she is a very interesting person. 
I play piano and ukulele. Do you allow 
anyone to write to the Junior ETupDE 
more than once? JI am very much inter- 
ested in the clubs, but there is none near 
where I live yet, so I have to play alone. 

From your friend, 
~ Monica Roserts, 
Canada. 

N. B. Those who are interested may 
write to the Junior Erupre as often as 
they please. 


Dear JuNntor Etupe: 

A large per cent of people where I live 
have musical talent. We would also like 
to tell you that there is never a day passes 
without a musical service of some sort 
given. Some of these are given free 
merely for the pleasure of the people. I 
have taken piano lessons for about five 


Answers to Ask Another 


1, For systematizing and improving 
the methods of notation. 

2. In the eleventh century. 

3. B sharp: 

4. C double sharp. 

5. Wagner. 

6 


Four flats, 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

I do a great deal of piano playing at 
home—in fact, I am at the piano most of 
the time. I have had only two years’ les- 
sons and they have been somewhat irregu- 
lar, but I have gone quite far ahead. I also 
do some’ outside playing. I have been 
pianist for three years at the theater, play- 
ing three times a week, and in summer 
sometimes five times a week. I also play 
the electric organ at Sunday school and, 
the piano in school. I played piano for | 
an operetta that was given here last sum-— 
mer. I also play violin and am in the 
school orchestra. I would like to give les- ’ 
sons but am afraid I do not know quite 
enough yet for that; but when I am 
through high school my aim is to go to a 
music conservatory. I know that a great 
deal of my success now is due to my prac- 
ticing and playing so much at home, and I 
think that every boy or girl could do the 
same if. he or she tried. 

From your friend, 
PAULINE Nason (Age 14), 
Maine. 


years and pipe organ lessons for about a 
year. I get a lot of enjoyment out of my 
music. I belong to the Mozart Music Club 
which consists of boys only; and which 
makes our studies much more interesting. 
From your friend, ; 
Watter F. Anperson (Age 12). 

Ohio. 


7. In Venice. 

8. A melodic, though somewhat elabo- 
rate, solo in an opera. 

9. One dot adds one half the value 
of the note, and the second dot adds half 
the value of the first dot. 

10. Prize Song from the opera 
Meistersinger,” by Wagner, 


“ 
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“SPECIAL NOTICES 
Saas. AND 
_ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 


EREST FOR SALE in a well estab- 
ed Conservatory of Music in thriving city 
50,000. Desirable for pianist and teacher, 
dvanced grades). J. Francis Maguire, 2310 
lingwood Ave,, Toledo, Ohio. 


SED MUSIC—Lowest prices. ‘Ask for 
ations. uthwestern Music Co., 1217 
th St., Tucson, Arizona. 


FOR SALE—Three used A. K. Virgil 
viers. Good condition. Oak cases. Price 
0.00 each. Address J. Y. B., care of Etude. 


[| ANNOUNCEMENTS 


aSLONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 
Small Monthly Payments. 
Wooler, Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—Melo- 
Harmonized—Manuscripts corrected and 
ared for publication. R. M. Stults, com- 
yoser “Sweetest Story Ever Told’ and 600 
r works, Ridley Park, Pa. 


4 


> 


PAPERS on musical subjects prepared 
for club use. Programs arranged. George A. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 


ae 
ART OF CONDUCTING (12,000 words). 


Method illustrated! 75c postpaid. W. F. 
Cooper, Musical Director, 23 Beech Avenue, 
Blackpool, England. 


y NEW SHORT Kindergarten Course, Price, 
eerivlete, $10. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 
J dna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn, 


_ LEARN TO PLAY THE PIANO OVER 
THE WEEK END—Price 50c. E. M. 
Royle, 3559 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
| eh Ses Se Bee 


' CANARY BELLS—A silver bell will make 
canary happy. He will sing and ring bell for 
you. Bell fastened in cage. Only 25c. Send 
25¢e in coin. George Co., 78 Linsley Ave., 
Meriden, Conn. 


q ‘Some of these Helpful Catalogs 


| ELEGANT PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
; BY PROMINENT COMPOSERS. 


Thematic excerpts of almost 100 
ieces in the upper medium and dif- 
oe grades are shown in this cata- 
og. * ‘ 


Shows full-page portions of 48 out- 
standing piano compositions in the 
first three grades, excellent teaching 
and recreation material. 


CATALOG OF JUVENILE MUSI- 
CAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Every teacher of child music students 
and director of children’s entertain- 
ments should have this catalog, which 
covers piano works for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of the 
young, action songs, juvenile plays, 

‘musical games, ete. 

MONTHLY ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
NEW SHEET MUSIC PUBLICA- 
TIONS. f 
This bulletin is an invaluable aid 
to music teachers who are particu- 
certs desirous of securing the very 

latest publications in our catalog. 


DVANCE OF PUBLICATION 
SPECIAL OFFERS ON NEW 
- MUSIC WORKS. 
_ /Each month this folder is issued 
for the purpose of acquainting music 
_ teachers with new works which can 
| be vobtained in advance of publica- 
_ tion at remarkably low prices. 


will gladly 
reive dine: 0. 
ach month 


lace your name to 
the above folders 
Pe gee receiving your” 
’ postcard request, 

a A PRICE LIST 
NT ORDER FORM. 


Piano Teachers seeking the best 


AND 


as possible. 


JUNIoR ETupE Contest 


THe JuNior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Care of the Violin.’ Must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words, \ Any 
boy or girl under fifteen years of age may 
compete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNtor ErupE 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


(Care of the Piano 


(PRIZE WINNER) 

More pianos are ruined through neglect 
than use. We must love and respect the 
piano in order to know how to care for it. 
Sudden changes of temperature or damp- 
ness are the greatest source of harm. Do 
not place it near a window or heater. A 
new piano should be tuned often and then 
kept in tune by being tuned regularly. 
Pianos should always be tuned by reliable 
tuners. The hands should be perfectly 
clean when playing and the keys should 
be cleaned with a soft cloth moistened in 
water. The piano should be closed when 
sweeping or dusting the room. Camphor 
balls in a cloth bag will prevent moths. 
The piano should not be pounded. This 
cuts the hammers, wears the felt and puts 
the instrument out of tune. 

RacueL ANNE TILLMAN (Age 9), 

Mississippi. 


= Care of the Piano 

(PRrizE WINNER) 
_Ir one wishes to keep a piano in good 
condition, great care should be taken of it. 
The piano should be closed at night to keep 
all dampness out. It should be left open 
a few hours each day so the ivory will 
fiot turn yellow. It should be kept free 
from dust. Do not put it by an open fire- 
place or stove, as the varnish will crack. 
Dust it with something soft that will not 
scratch. Have it inspected and tuned twice 
a year by an expert. 
Epitru Ciancy (Age 13), 
oh Oklahoma. 


ue - Care of the Piano 


(PrizE WINNER) 

The high-class piano is a very sensitive 
instrument and therefore should be very 
carefully treated. Some great enemies of 
the piano are sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, dampness and incompetent tuners. 
You should always have the piano tuned 
regularly, but much harm can be done by 
incompetent tuners. The piano should be 
placed by an inside wall, in a dry room. 
Keep the temperature of the room as even 
It is well to keep camphor 
wrapped in cloth inside the case to keep 
moths away from the felts. You should 
not keep it closed up for periods of weeks, 
for the daylight should be allowed to shine 


‘on the ivories to prevent them from turn- 


ing yellow. The piano should not be 
loaded with bric-a-brac, for this sometimes 
causes a rattling sound. This is called 
sympathetic vibration and is very annoying. 
bier Mitpren Musstewnite (Age 12), 

ke rs a = Texas. 


HoNnoraBLE MENTION FOR DECEMBER 
Pele gs PuzzLEs 

“Lois Morgan, Joseph Humurcik, Virginia 
Lee Riley, Dora Goodkin, Cantonia Hull, Rob- 
ert Winters, Hilda Manzig, Dorothea Veter- 
lein, Anita Loomis, Hope Jeffries, Jackson 
Henry, Jane Petty, Elsie Goodson, Elizabeth 
Anderson, Valeria James, John Martindale, 
Virginia Dodge. 


before the tenth of March. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue-for June. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on 
upper right hand corner of paper. If your 
contribution takes more than one piece of 
paper do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


ANSWER TO DECEMBER PUZZLE 
Guitar—Tardy 
Zither—Heron 
Violin—Lindbergh 
Ukelele—Elephant 
Trumpet—Petty 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR DECEMBER 
PuzzLE 

Virginia Erdman (Age 12), Maryland. 

Robert Winters (Age 10), California. 

Ruth Stelzer (Age 12), Nebraska. 


mn &wWhY 


Puzzle 
By E. MENDES 


The middle row reading down and across 
will give musical instruments. 


* 
Ee eee 
pa ee a ee OS ee 4 
STR RATES 
* 


1 In “Holland” 

2 To make a mistake 

3 A musical instrument 

4 A small animal ’ 
5 In “Holland” 


DEAR JuNIoR ETuneE: 

I have been taking piano lessons about 
six years, and also study history of music 
and harmony, and I intend to start the 
pipe organ very soon. The nearest teacher 
is about ten miles from here. I am a 
sophomore in high school. 

From your friend, 
Winirrep Hytanp (Age 13), 
Kansas. 


Drak JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I shall now proceed to write about some- 
thing that I have wanted to write about for 
years. 

Three years ago you awarded me one of the 
prizes, for my essay on “Modern Music.” 
I was fourteen at that time. 

I was exceedingly ill on the day I received 
my Erupr. When I saw that one of the 
prizes had been awarded for my little essay, 
I can truthfully say that I suddenly got 
better! Perhaps it is foolish to write about 
this event, but I cannot possibly help it, 
as I still have, and cherish my “three B 
pins.” P 

Sincerely, 
PAULINE SHERMAN (Age 17), 
Michigan. 


LETTER Box List 


Louise Rupert, Oda McCollum, Nedra Mun- 
son, Iona Judd, Charlotte Paul, Calvin Hess, 


Betty Hesher, Dorothy Standley, Henrietta L. 
Novy. Lois Butler, Lueille Fellows, Mildred 
E. Mettling, Lillian Schek, Wanda Wolfe, 
Theony Mitchell, Charlotte Wheeler, Helen 
Jackson Jennings, Edith C. Hoyt, Mary 
Naomi Smith, Bella Patry, Dorothy Clark, 
Ruth Chapman, Marian P. Story, Miriam 
Williams, Sylvia Cook, Agnes Sloan, Louise 
M. Receveur, Isabel Hoyt, Gladys Gelhaus, 


Evelyn Dusbabek, Rachel Anne Tillman, Eve- 
lyn L. Pinnix, Harriet Holmes. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR DECEMBER 
Essays 


Mary Louise Beaty, Ruth Himelstein, Nell 
Curtis Jones, Cantonia Hull, Thelma Gold- 
berg, Elsie Spector, Sarah Weltman, Clara 
Rossen, Martha Saymore, Harriet Holmes, 
Elizabeth Dziewas. Antoinette Siener, Alberta 
Cawley, Dorothy Hood, Jeanne Tulley, Jane 
Johnston, Evelyn Dusbabek, Gladys Gelhaus, 
Flora Williams, Marcella Mote, Sara Latham, 
Pearl Ehlenfeldt, Sylvia Ehenfeldt, Mabel 
Petty. 
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Have You 
Studied 


Harmony? 


You need it 
to complete your 
musical education 


Practical knowledge of Har- 
mony is absolutely essential 
to round out your musical 
education. It adds wonder- 
fully to your equipment, as 
Teacher or Performer. We 
offer you a complete course of 
Harmony Lessons at small 
cost. These Lessons are given 
by Mr. Adolph Rosenbecker 
and Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 

Each lesson is clear, thorough and 
correct; not the mere mechanical 
application of dry-as-dust rules, 
but an interesting, intelligent, thor- 


oughly practical method. A writ- 
ten examination on each lesson in 


connection with ample original 
work, develops your knowledge 
and firmly fixes the important 


principles in your mind. 


Why don’t you, too, 

Improve your knowledge and make your 
work more interesting and your services 
more valuable? You can do this in 
your spare time, as hundreds of other 
business players have done, with the 
help of our Extension Courses. - 


MOST PEOPLE WANT ‘SUC- 
CESS, BUT THEY DON’T 
KNOW HOW TO GET IT! 


Most people seeking success are sincere 
enough in their de- 
sires—but they don’t 
know the way. 
Working blindly, 
groping in the dark, 
struggling against 
trained thinkers, is 
placing a tremendous 
handicap upon the 
person who wants to 


WE HAVE COURSES 
IN 


Piano 
Harmony 
Voice 
Choral Conducting 
Public Schoo! Music 
Violin 
Cornet 
Guitar 
Banjo 
Mandolin 


succeed, but who History of Music 
lacks definite certain | Advanced Composition 
knowledge of the 

fundamentals that underlie all music. 


Let us give you, free, a practical demon- 
stration of the thoroughness of the 
methods and of how easily you can 
master any of our courses. 


Sample lessons sent without obligation 


Only by making an examination of the 
actual lessons can you form an intelli- 
gent opinion of the real merit of this re- 
markable method of music instruction. 
They will show you how quickly you 
can equip yourself for greater things in 
a musical way and make more money 
from music than ever before. 

Write today for sample lessons, catalog and 


full details. Don’t fail to say which 
course you are interested in. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Siegel-Meyers Bldg. Dept. B-22 
Chicago, Ill. 
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MORNING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Allegretto.......-. E. oes 


Piano: Longing for Home.. i Ses 
Te Deum: Te Deum in E flat....Stults 


ANTHEMS 


. Schubert-Felton 


(a) The Omnipotence. 
. Sheppard 


(b) Awake, Put on Strength. 


Pattee fhe» (Lael 3 | 


OFFERTORY 


Jesu, Lover of My Soul......... - Hope 
B. solo) 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Festive March in A....... Erb 


Choirmaster's Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1929 


(a) in front of anthems indicates¥they are of moderate difficulty, while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Prayer and Cradle Song. .Lacey 
Piano: Confidence 


(Op. 19, No. 4) Mendelssohn 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in D 


Kinder 
ANTHEMS 
(a) The King Shall Joy in Thy Strength 
Baines 
(b)” Hark, Hark, My Souli.. 2... Clark 
OFFERTORY 
Come, Gracious Spirtt0. 6... 0.6 Marks 
(Duet for S. and T.) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: March in G....Rene L. Becker 
Piano: Entry of the Procession 


Prano: Pilgrims’ “Song o2.-o Nicholls Schmeidler 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: In the Shadow ot the Old Trees Organ’ «Blegy® aie cpustelel teciele eee Lacey 
Swinnen Piano: Andante Religioso 
Piano: Morning Song Lautenschlaeger 
(Op. 62, ee 4) ..Mendelssohn 
T ANTHEMS 
Ww ANTHEMS . (a) His Almighty Hand...... Hamblen 
E (a) Blessed is Everyone...... Hopkins (b) How Beautiful upon the Mountains 
L (b) The Sacred Hour......... Galbraith Spinney 
F OFFERTORY ; OFFERTORY 
T O Lord, With Weary Hearts We’re I SS eee I Read That Sweet Story 
H Vearning <stesi. mses: Engelmann OVA EE OE ee RS ansing 
(S. solo) (A. solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Grand Chorus...... A. Becker POSTLUDE 
Piano: Theme from the Andante of the Organ: March of the Flowers. .Harker 
5th Symphony. .Tschaikowsky Piano: JA DOtheOsis esi .0.s.s wereiens Gounod 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: Romance in A.......Lieurance Organ: Jn the Starlight..... Kohlmann 
N Piano: The Convent Bell. ...Valdemar Pianos eaves rund. os cme Protiwinsky 
I 
N ANTHEMS STH EMS ; A 
E (a) O Praise the) Lord.........~. Marks Fe rors a ae De elas Ais 
T (b) On Our Way Rejoicing...... Stults ach PNAC Ee Roe Aner aa 
E OFFERTORY 
OFFERTORY Acquaint Now Thyself with God. . Riker 
E | He Shall Feed His Block. ; Hoye Jones (Exisolo) 
N (Duet for S. an 3) POSTLUDE 
H POSTLUDE Organ: Hero’s March..... Mendelssohn- 
Organ: Petite Marche...Dubois-Rogers 4 Stewart 
Piano: Marching to Peace ..... Roeckel Piano; Meditation” 27.2 /..1. «css Ritter 


Piano: Prelude Melodique....... Alkan 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Weary of Earthy.:....... Swinnen 


THx-0! <4zm24 


PRELUDE 
Organ: The Awakening..... Engelmann 


<> 


T eachers! 


examination upon request. 


PRELUDE 
Remembrances ............. Eee Ve 
(Violin, with Organ or Piano) 
ANTHEMS 
(a) The Lost Chord......Sullivan-Mero 


Saar 


(b) By Cool Siloam’s Shady Rill...Day (b) I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say 
: Rathbun 

OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
O Divine Redeemer............. Marzo Réve d@ Amour. c.08: sous cne spe Dupré 

(S. solo) (Violin, with Organ or Piano) 

POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: Templars’ March....Frysinger Organ: Serenade in A-flat....Galbraith 
Piano: Toccatina...... Cuthbert Harris Piano: In Dreamland,.....: Armstrong 

Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them for 


Let us send to you without cost Booklets 
and Lists giving information upon the 


MOST EXTENSIVELY USED TEACHING MATERIALS 
Every Teacher will find this information Valuable and Helpful 


Just ask us for our “booklets and lists giving information upon the. most 


extensively used teaching materials” 


and if there are any particular 
teaching problems now confronting you do not hesitate to ask for our 
suggestions solving those problems. Always remember that the Theodore 
Presser Co. stands ready to give the teacher every possible service. 


We also carry the World's largest stock of music publications 
and our direct-by-mail service is unequaled 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Cuestnut STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘in Miss Bilbro’s fascinating 


sty 


THE ETUDE 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON MUSIC 
IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BaARRELL , 


Peasants’ Dance, by Paul Valdemar. 


We feel rather certain 
that these are Polish peas- 
ants, for the music is as 
Polish in character as some 
of the dances composed by 
the great Frederic Chopin. 

In the piano part—which, 
as always in rhythmic or- 
chestra pieces, can be used 
by itself as a separate com- 
position, notice the accented 
second beat in measure 
one of the right-hand part. 

In performing rhythmic orchestra music the 
leader should count the time loudly, or else beat it 
by striking his baton or stick against the music 
rack or other conveniently close object (not in- 
cluding the heads of his orchestra!) 

Another thing that is essential is that no one 
instrument should be played or struck so loudly 
as to spoil the general balance of the whole. 


A Lesson, by Mathilde Bilbro. 


Here is the final number 


little suite. 

aN suite (pronounced like 
“sweet’’) is a series of quite 
short compositions which 
can be played one after the 
other with good effect. 

fine, though short, 

poem is placed at the head 
of A Lesson and we hope 
you will be sure to read 
every word of it. There is “music everywhere,” 
and how much those persons miss who are not 
able to hear and enjoy it! 

In the last three measures a slight rallentando 
—or “slowing” of the speed of the piece—is wise. 

Each phrase of the melody is followed by a 
rest; and at this point the hand should be raised 
slightly from the keyboard for just the tiniest 
second. 


Humplty-Dumply, by Wallace A. Johnson. 


Not a one of you chil- 
dren, we'll wager, needs an 
introduction to Mr. Hump- 
ty-Dumpty, for you have 
long since heard about his 
*‘oreat fall,” and have felt 
sorry because of his mis- 
fortune. 

The themes of this amus- 
ing sketch are most descrip- 
tive, and you must be care- 
ful, above all else, to ac- 
cent strongly all notes having a straight line or a 
“Vv turned on its side. 

In measure nine, the quick small notes in the 
right hand are called ‘‘grace notes.” 


Sans Souci, by Georges Bernard. 


The Title of this nice 
four-hand number means 
“Carefree.” It is often 


used as the name of a sum- 


mer cottage or camp, or 
even as the name of a 
boat, and perhaps you are 


already familiar with it. 

The Primo part has the 
melody throughout. The 
keys are D major, A major 
and a trio in G major. 

You will have to work hard, you two players, 
to be able to perform this brilliant composition 
in the way it should be done. A good sense of 
rhythm is very necessary, but this is only one of 
the qualities required. 


The pales by Anna Priscilla Risher. 


The Bumblebee is lots of 
fun for the young violinist, 
and it really is remarkable 
how very much this piece 
does remind us of a great 
buzzing brown-black bee. It 
should be played as fast as 
it can be played correctly; 
for the faster it goes the 
better will be the effect. 

The great Russian com- 
poser, Rimsky - Korsakoff, 
wrote a much longer composition on this same 
idea; and perhaps your father or mother will 
some day take you to hear it performed by a big 
orchestra. 


Song to the Evening Star, by Richard Wagner. 


Wagner’s name is pro- 
nounced VAHG-NER. He 
is one of the greatest opera 
composers who ever lived; 
and we want you' to be 
sure to read the account of 
his life which is to be 
found in another column of 
this month’s Juntor Erupe. 

This Song to the Evening 
Stary is said to be one of 
the loveliest melodies ever 
written, and we know that you will grow more 
and more fond of it all the time. It should, of 
course, be played slowly. Some of the accidentals 
—sharps, flats and naturals—in the middle of the 
piece are a bit hard at first but can be casily 
learned, with enough practice. 


A Merry Tale, by Heller Nicholls. 


This is a joyous account 
of some happy adventure; 
and, being in the easiest 
key of all, it should not 
have any terrors for a sin- 
gle one of you. 

It is important that you 


understand that, starting 
very softly indeed (pp), the 
volume of tone is to be in- 


creased gradually to very 
loud (ff) in the middle of the 
piece, and then little by little it should return 
to the softness of the beginning. 

For staccato notes in the left-hand part near 
the end of A Merry Tale the left wrist must be 
as loose as possible. 


Robin Redbreast, by Ella Ketterer. 


You will all like this easy 
piece, and we advise you to 
sing the words as you play 


t. 

Ella Ketterer’s music is 
very popular with Junior 
Etude children, and we 
think it must be on account 
of the fact that she writes 
such very attractive melo- 
dies. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETuDE:, 

Tamia junior high school student and 
have taken music three years. Our teacher 
has an orchestra and a glee club. I play 
at our Sunday school and a friend of mine 
often comes to my house to play duets. 
with me. I have a good soprano voice 
and lead the boys in singing at school. I 
read some of the letters in the JUNtIoR 
EtupE and thought you might like to hear 
what our high school is doing. 

From your friend, 
Stanton T. Baker (Age 13), 
‘Vermont. 

“Only by training little children to know 
and to love what is good can we hope to 
oe real musical progress in Amer- 
ica.’—JosEPH STRANSKY. 


De 


Answers to 


(an You Gell? 


SEE PAGE 170 OF THIS ISSUE 


Group 
No. 22 


1. The regular tones of the key. 


-2. The condition of every degree 
of the staff, immediately after 
the clef. 


3. Accent is used to group exe- 
cuted music into measures. 


4, 1813. 

5. Bh=D b= ae 

6. Handel; in his “Israel in 
Egypt.” 


7. From the Dance of the Slaves 
(sometimes called the Glock- 
enspiel Dance) in Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute.” 


. Charles Wakefield Cadman. 


oo 


9. “Edwin and Angelina,” the 
book by Elihu Hubbard 
Smith and the music by 


Victor Pelissier (of French’ 
birth), was first performed in | 
ae York, on December 19, 

1796. 


10. In 1700, for the Episcopal 
Church of Port Royal, Vir- 
ginia. About 1860 it was 
removed to Hancock, Vir- 
ginia, and later to Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia. 


WATCH FOR THESE TESTS OF YOUR STORE 
OF KNOWLEDGE, APPEARING IN EACH 
ISSUE OF ““THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE,” 
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DELIGHTFUL PIECES FOR JUNIOR ETUDE READERS 


THE ETUDE 


) 
; 


NO 5 of the Series: 


a 8S 


A LESSON 


“There’s Music Bverywhere” Grade 


MATHILDE BILBRO 


learned a lesson 


? 
ve 


And so I 


I now have learned a lesson 
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From out the great Somewhere. 


And if you listen clearly 
Come softly o’er you stealing 


From birds,and trees, and air,— 
Youll hear that music sweet 
With melody complete.— 


A song is always ringing 


British Copyright secured 


Not too slow 


A very easy gem. 


- Copyright 1929 by Theodore Presser Co. 


“NO 1 


] 


H. P. HOPKINS, Op. 125 


= 84 


Not fast m.m.e 


British Copyright secured 


t 1928 by Theodore 


Other Music Sections in this issue on pages 163, 195, 2038 
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HELLER NICHOLLS 


A MERRY TALE 


Suggestive of lively chatter. Grade 2 


d = 108 
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Allegretto M.M 
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Copyright 1929 by Theodore Presser Co. 


SECONDO 


SANS SOUCI 


British Copyright secured 
GEORGES BERNARD 
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WALLACE A. JOHNSON, Op. 181, No. 4 
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ROBIN REDBREAST 


ELLA KETTERER 


An ideal First Grade number. 


Moderato 
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There his hun-gry | ba - 


Rob-in builds his |nest. 


SONG TO THE EVENING STAR 
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from“TANNHAUSER” 


R. WAGNER- 


See Junior Htude, Miss Gest’s Article. 
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310 West 92nd Street, New York City (At Riverside Drive) 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Special Summer Courses for Teachers 


: Starting May 15th Students Can Enter Any Day, Six 
and Ten Weeks Courses. Regular Faculty of Celebrated 
American and European Artists in Attendance All 
Summer. Dormitory in School Building, Beautiful 
Rooms, Private Baths, New Pianos. 


> 


Bir’ Send for Calalogue, Summer Leaflet and Biographies of Teachers 


Telephone Schuyler 4140 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Ave. 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


New York City 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal 
observation and instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY 


of 
Master Courses with world- 


famous artists in all de- MUSIC 


partments. Degrees. Seventeen buildings, 
including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gym- 
nasium, Studio and Administration Build- 
ing. Year Book sent on request. 


' Spring term began January 24, 1929 
No. 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


tegistered with N. Y. State Board of 
tegents. All branches of music taught. 


Phone Trafalgar 9349 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 


149 East 61st St., New York, N. Y. 
For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 


TEACHERS 


MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
SIGHT-TOUCH and HEARING. Booklet 


Special cultural and professional advan- 
tages. Fine Residential Halls. Unequaled 
Faculty. % 


The demand for qualified supervisors 
and teachers of Public School Music ex- 
ceeds the supply. Placement and Contin- 
uation Service for all students. 


Two, Three and Four Year Courses. 
Four-year Course leads to Mus. B. Degree. 
Vocal and Instrumental Courses. Summer 
Sessions. Accredited in N. Y., Pa. and 
other states. Summer Sessions begin June 
3rd and July Ist. Catalog. 


Teachers’ Normal Session 

Courses in TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY, 
MUSICIANSHIP, and how to teach the BEGINNER to 
PLAY in the FIRST LESSON, 

Courses taught by correspondence and personal 
work. SIGHT SINGING without ‘‘do re mi’’ ‘num- 
bers,’’ “‘intervals.’’ MODULATION COURSE — Not 
Orthodox Harmony Rules. 

Send $2 for Rhythm Lesson One Booklet and Construc- 
tive Musie Book. Associate Teacher in Every State. 


Address, EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 MADISCN AVE. [COR. 30TH ST. ]NEW YORK CITY, PHONE ASHLAND 5551 
MILITARY 


CO NWAY BAND SCHOOL 


Prepares for Leadership in Community, School anu 
Professional Bands. Private and Class Instruction; 
Teachers of national renown; Conducting and Band 
Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsals under Dean 
Conway; Large Symphony Orchestra. Large Band. 
Library. Degrees. Dormitories. Gymnasium. 
Under personal direction of the famous band 
leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog. 


601 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL 


DR. JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, Dean 


(Removed from Dayton, Ohio, and now affiliated with 
the Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools) 


Albert Edmund Brown, Dean 


ITHACA INSTITUTION 
a 


fe) 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 
‘MUSIC 


301 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


—College of Fine Arts— 


Syracuse University 


Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


MUSIC, ART, ARCHITECTURE 
900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRUCTORS 
Four-year Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Com- 
position, Public School Music 

leading to the Bachelor’s Degree 
__ Unexcelled advantages for the study of ‘music. 
may enter at any time. Dormi- 


with 42 tice pianos reserved for women 
i Sides Five pipe organs. 


Prepares for Choir Directing and for respon- 
sible church positions as Ministers of Music. 
Thorough course, including both private and 


class instruction. Degree of Bachelor of 
Music. Possibility of touring with 
the Famous Westminster Choir 
leaving this month for Three Months 
Concert Tour throughout Europe. 


Dormitories. For catalogue address 
No. 701, DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


Special Courses 


For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


NO OTHER ADDRESS 
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‘COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


A School of Individual Instruction for the Beginner, 
/ Ambitious Amateur, and the Professional 


No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 


Four-year Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 
Teacher’s Training Courses including supervised prac- 
tice teaching. 

All branches taught from elementary to the highest 
artistic standard. Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


Daily reports keep the Director personally informed 
of your progress—Daily Supervision shows you how 
to work. Two complete Pupil’s Symphony Or- 
chestras offer exceptional privilege of orchestra 
routine and accompaniment. 


Dormitories for Women 
(The Only Conservatory in the Slate with Dormitories for Women) 


In addition to delightful, home-like surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the foremost 
musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any other school of music, including 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 


Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


Germantown Extension, 123 W. Chelten Ave. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


Administration Building 
1331 S. Broad Street 


EMPLE UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 
1521 LOCUST ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


y Thaddeus Rich, Mus.Doc., Dean. 
E. F. Ulrich, Associate Dean 
HIGHEST STANDARDS of MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas, Degrees 
peaceable) Sal date HCAS 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


59 years of continued success in training musicians 
Highest Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address 


Frederick Hahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street 


NO HIGH SCILOOL EDUCATION REQUIRED 
EXCEPT FOR ‘HE COLLEGE COURSE OF 
ALL BRANCHE3 OF MUSIC—From the Childre 
ment to the Highest Grades—Private Lessons. 
Any Instrument orVoice may be taken without Other Branches. 
—DISTINGUISHED FACULTY— 
SUPERIOR PIANO, VIOLIN AND VOICE DEPARTMENT. 
TRAINING FOR OPERA 
Orchestral Instruments taught principally by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
STUDENT RECITALS— OPPORTUNITY FOR ORCHESTRAL 
PRACTICE 
CLASSES IN HARMONY AND HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
PUPILS MAY ENTER AT ANY 
TIME DURING THE YEAR 
Student Dormitories. Branch Schools. Write for Catalog 


For Teachers, Players and Earnest 
Students of All Grades 


411 WEST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


+: DRAMA-DANCE 


ELOCUTION, MUSICAL COMEDY,PHOTOPLAY 
Art of SINGING, Elective Courses for Stage, 
Teaching, Directing and Personal Culture (Ap- 
pearances while learning) Student Stock Co. and 
Art Theatre Stress Personality, Artistry, Debuts 
and Placements. Pupils—Mary Pickfor Mary 
Nash, Taylor Holmes, Eleanor Painter, Dorothy 


School of Music 
Philadelphia Polytechnic Institute 


of The Y. M. C. A. of Philadelphia 
Nineteenth Season 
DIPLOMA COURSES--Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin. 
THEORY. Also courses in Conducting, Teach- 


ers Training, Appreciation of Music, Band and 
Orchestral Instruments. 


REI, Faia, Mes, estates, hee, Tragy, Dolly sisters, | PHILA’S FINEST THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL 
Wm. A. Brady desired Mailed Free. Direction Irving Cahan, featured organist, Stan- 

Sir John ALVIENE UNIVERSITY ley Company of America. Three organs including 
Martin Harvey ee WEST NEW YORE” StREEL a new Kimball Unit Organ and a modern projec: 
J.J. Shubert (Ext 3-M) tion machine and screen. 


OPEN TO STUDENTS OF BOTH SEXES 
Send for Catalog E. 
BENJAMIN L. KNEEDLER, Director 
1421 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


MUSICAL AND EDU- 
INTERNATIONAL CxTIoNAL AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 


leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 


P Special Training for 


Teachers at 
I | 


Vircit Piano ConsERVATORY 


SPECIAL 137-139 West 72nd Street 
SUMMER SESSION NEW YORK CITY 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


. Oldestand mostpracticalsystem. 
The Courtright A great au norennics for ne hessieas 
System of Musical specialize in this unlimited 
& field. Write for particulars in 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mes.Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL M 
INSTITUTE, INC. | I 
Pittsburgh Penna. . 


Send for 
1928 Catalog 


STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE PRICE, $1.50 
nd 
A FIRST HISTORY OF MUSIC FOR STUDENTS AT ALL AGES 


A thoroughly practical textbook told in story form. So clear a child can understand every word— 
so absorbing that adults are charmed with it. All! difficult words “sel{-pronounced.” 150 excellent 
illustrations, map of musical Europe, 400 test questions, 250 pages. Strongly bound in maroon cloth, 


gilt stamped. Any teacher may use it without previous experience. p 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. | 
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Easter Music 


In Christian churches the music program 
is especially stressed on Easter Sunday 
and those in charge of the musical activi- 
ties strive to present works which, in 
many instances, are the most ambitious 
musical undertakings of the entire year. 

Easter is pre-eminently a time of joy 
to the Christian soul and it is but fitting 
that music of a joyful character should be 
chosen for rendition at this season. By 
the time this issue of Tue Evupr reaches 
our readers we will have placed on the 
market a new Easter cantata, Life Eternal 
by Norwood Dale, that breathes the joy 
of Eastertide in every line of its melodi- 
ous score. If you have not selected your 
Easter cantata, be sure to send for a copy 
of this work. 

Some choirmasters prefer to present a 
varied program of their.~own choosing 
consisting of anthems and solos. A list 
of excellent material for this purpose will 
be found in our folder, “Kaster Music,” 
a copy of which will be sent’gratis upon 
request. This informative circular also 
lists special musical services for Sunday 
School and Choir, appropriate pipe organ 
music and cantatas. Send for this folder 
today, or, if you prefer, ask us to send 
for examination a selection of material in 
any of the above classifications, in which 
you are interested. 


COMMENCEMENT Music 


The thought of Commencement and the 
close of the school and college year bring 
to mind many activities leading up to the 
great climax in the Commencement Exer- 
cises. 

There are Spring entertainments in the 
shape of choral, instrumental ensembles, 
solo and other program features, or a 
cantata or musical play. Then there are 
the Spring outdoor fetes, dances and 
musical pageants and finally the solos, 
choruses, orchestra, piano ensemble and 
other musical combinations desired to give 
a glorious setting to the graduation 
occasion. 

There are many responsible for such 
details, who have already sought out things 
they plan to use and by now rehearsals 
and study of them have been undertaken, 
but those who have procrastinated, for any 
reason, the seeking of music for such 
activities, should not delay any further 
than reading to the end of this paragraph 
to take up pen and paper and write to 
the Theodore Presser Co., setting forth 
needs and naming material desired. 

Our liberal Examination Privileges are 
certain to prove helpful, in addition to 
the wide variety of suggestions made 
possible by our experienced organization 
and unequalled stock of publications. 


SumMMER Music CLasszEs 


Now is the time for teachers to instil 
in the minds of their students a desire to 
gain further progress in music during the 
Summer months, rather than through 
Summer inactivity to lose facility gained 
through months of study and _ practice. 
Students of school ages and their parents 
also should be inspired to take advantage 
of the opportunity of taking on some 
additional course in music study during 
the early months of the Summer, when 
there is ample time because of. release 
from regular school studies. In fact, the 
tactful teacher will not present the matter 
as study to substitute for school studies, 
but as an opportunity to get acquainted 
with musical history, musical biography or 
harmony in the weeks that there is chance 
for such pleasurable and profitable occu- 
pation of time. 


«i Publisher’s Monthly L 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


THER. F.D.BOX UNDER THE BIG ELM TREE 


One enthusiastic friend recently remarked to us. 


It never entered my head, that, located as I 
was in the country I could have all of the ad- 
vantages of the great metropolitan music store 
brought right to my little R. F. D. box down 
on the road under the big elm tree. 
has given me all of the advantages of the serv- 
ice I had when I taught right in the heart of 
New York City.” 

There are doubtless 
never had it “enter their heads” to send the 
initial order or inquiry to the Theodore Presser 
Co. that invariably leads to years of satisfac- 
tory and delightful relations. 
pany in the world combines the vast experience, 
the immense stock and huge staff of musical 
educational experts operated by the Theodore 
Presser Co. 
matter how remote, our doors (Thanks to Uncle 
Sam) are wide open to welcome you. 

Send the initial order or inquiry today and 
we promise that we shall be confreres for 
many, many years to come. 
tomers prove this, 


Presser 


thousands who have 


No music com- 


No matter where you live, no 


Thousands of cus- 


Advance of Publication Offers —March, 1929 


Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 


Aucrertan Dances—Pr1ano—R. S. StoucutTon.60c 
Buive RipGe Ipyrs—Piano—Lity StTRICKLAND.60c 
Book oF TRIOS FOR PIANO, VIOLIN AND CELLO.75c¢ 
Cxuasstc AND Mopern BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
Coitiection—Jos. E. Mappy AND WILFRED 


WUESON——PARTS;, BACH. 42 « c.ce cis acisueleroimersiote 25¢ 
Prano ACCOMPANIMENT TO ORCHESTRA...-. 40c 
Concert ORCHESTRA FoLio—PartTS....-.e+++ 15c 
PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT.....0ece-+eeee00 5 2d0C 
Concertino No. 1—Vuiot1n—F, SEITZ......- 35c¢ 


Concertino No, 2—VioL1n—F. SEITZ........ 
Easy CoMPOSITIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
TECHNIC AND TONALITY—P1aNo—WRIGHT..25¢ 
Fippuin’ ror Fun—Rogp Roy PEERY......-- 40c 
How to Master THE VIOLIN—FREDERICK E, 
Haun $1.00 
Leurer’s EnsEMBLE MetHop, VIoLa, CELLO 
anpD Bass Parts—W1 Li H. Bryant—eaAcH.35¢ 
Licut Opera PropucTION—GwyNNeE Burrows.60c 


NEcESSARY JINGLES FOR THE PIANO—BLANCHE 
Fox STEENMAN 
New Piano ALBUM FoR YOUNG PLAYERS....35c¢ 


Our Lirtrte American Cousins—LALLA 

RV GHOPE  Pinhzrs. te toyel cael oldey aisle ie ole ln) aiaehe le teeta esti 30c 
ReouiemM Mass ror Two-Part CHorus— 

GaP ABRIZT 9%. crctere tlaselt lets, oiehe eke en emeeasia tetas hye 
SHEPHERD, THe—Musicat Pray—MaruiLpE 

ESTTBRO., «, clei ot aiedel cyst atetalete te ole elaine etcreistsnste re raierate Sc 
Six Stupy Preces ror THE Lert Hanp 

IATONE—BERGER _<ciehineiestseUnemiobiansntetriste2 OC 
Srories To Sinc To—Gtapbys TAYLOR........ 20c 
Tue TEMPEST—SuITE For OrcAn—H. J. 

STEWART “5 leona «'sicetcieiere Senate seemed beater revere at 60c 
Turee Dances From Henry VIII—Piano— 

GERREON 2.0 vaio eee Bake ee Te ke ce Oc 
To a Karypip—CHILpREN’s CANTATA—CARL 

BB USC Fl cstaibn here et she matreap taba variiave tele bela ie apedteasts ts 30c¢ 


eee — — SSS 


Every Summer there are hundreds, both 
young and old, who become more thor- 
oughly informed on musical matters and 
increase their musical proficiency through 
the guidance of a progressive teacher. 

Some teachers are so alert as to realize 
that, even though the pupil goes away on 
an extended vacation or for some other 
reason does not attend Summer Classes, 
it is wise to keep up musical interest 
in seeing to it that the pupil takes along 
for reading and self study, such works as 
Cooke’s “Standard History of Music,” 
Cooke’s “Great Pianists on Piano Play- 
ing,” the same author’s “Great Singers on 
the Art of Singing,” or for the more 
earnest student, a work such as Orem’s 
“Harmony for Beginners” or his more 
advanced book “Theory and Composition 
of Music.” 


Our Litrrtz—e AMERICAN COUSINS 
By Latta RycKorr 


The young piano students of today are 
confronted with a wonderful lot of teach- 
ing material. Everything possible is done 


to lighten the task of study and to présent 
vivid and interesting material. Our Little 
American Cousins is a book planned along 
modern educational lines. It contains six 
pieces, all in highly characteristic vein. 
We feel sure that the works of this new 
composer will meet with much favor. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Biue Rince Ipyts 
Suite ror PraANorortTE 
By Lary Srrickranp 


Lily Strickland, herself a native of the 
south, is right in her own atmosphere 
when composing a set of pieces such as 
comprise the suite entitled Blue Ridge 
Idyls. In this characteristic work the 
composer depicts the river, the pines, the 
old mill and mountain scenes. The pieces 
are in about the fourth grade throughout, 
lying well under the hand. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


I will study and get ready for maybe my chance will 


come, 


—Abraham Lincoln 
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An Epocu-Maxinc ACHIEVE’ 


MENT IN Music PuBLisHING 


Classics in music are essentially musical 
compositions that become permanent. 
Every publisher aspires to add such clas- 
sics to the catalog. There must have been 
a great thrill to bringing out many o: 
the works of Beethoven, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Wagner, Chopin, Liszt and Grieg. 
knowing that one hundred years hence 
they would be even better known. : 

It is with such a thrill that the Theodore 
Presser Co. announces the publication of 
over Thirty New Compositions by Edoumy 
ard Poldini, the foremost composer for 
piano since Grieg. < 

These are not compositions to be read — 
over, played a few times and then for- 
gotten, they will become a part of the 
permanent literature of the piano. Every 
one will repay careful study and practice. 
Poldini’s extraordinary idiom has _ been 
compared by some to Chopin, by some to 
Mozart, by some to Brahms, some to Grieg 
and by others, at times, to the moderns. 
However, most of the great pianists find 
his delightful melodic and harmonic gifts 
wholly unique and individual—“there is 
only one Poldini.” All of these works 
were written at the very height of Poldini’s — 
iridescent genius. Everyone is a master- 
piece of its type. A complete list of them 
is given at the end of this paragraph and 
any may be had for examination (On 
Sale) by our patrons. y 

24464 Marche Capricieuse .50, 24465 
Marche Exotique .50, 24466 Marche Fan- 
tasque .50, 24467 Marche Finale  .60, 
24213 Lavender .40, 24214 Sweet Heather 
40, 24215 Clematis .50, 24216 Red Roses 
40, 24217 Blue Bells .60, 24218 Anemone 
.50, 24219 Bridal Wreath .50, 24210 Chant 
Funebre .40, 24211 Ricordanza .40, 24212 
Aureole .40, 24230 Spring Dawn .35, 24231 
Elegy .35, 24232 Woodland Poem .35, 24233 
Youth .40, 24234 Epitaph .35, 24285 Day 
Dream .35, 24236 Valse Passionnee .35, 
24237 Gipsy Night .50, 24238 Dried Flower 
.35, 24239 Moon Fairies .50, 24240 Exalta- 
tion .35, 24241 Vision Infernale .35, 24242 
La Valse De Ma Jolie Voisine .385, 24243 
Sur Une Toile De Watteau .40, 24244 
Bacchantes .35. 

Every one learned will become a lasting 
asset in the repertoire of pianists, students 
and teachers. The whole collection is a 
veritable casket of musical jewels of the 
purest water, 


Crassic AND Mopern Banp A 
ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 
By Josurn E. Mappy ann Witrrep Wi1son 


Great attention has been paid to the 
compilation of this new work and to the 
arrangements. Although the contents 0! 
the two departments will be practically 
the same, the parts for Band and Orches 
tra are not interchangeable, each depart 
ment has it own special arrangement. T] 
is a genuine Public School work and, whi 
the parts are not difficult, they are 
written as to give an effect of full 
and richness to all the arrangements. ‘Thi 
pieces are by classic, modern and co 
temporary writers, such numbers as ar 
not to be found in any of the ordinar 
collections. ‘ 

The low introductory price on adv: 
of publication orders for instrume 
parts is 25 cents each, and the advance | 
publication price on the piano accompal 
ment of the orchestral version is 40 ce 
In ordering, please be sure to name 
instrument desired and whether the bat 
or orchestra compilation is desired. — 


BPTUDE 


Tue TEMPEST ©. 
Suire ror OrGan 
By H. J. Srewarr 


‘We are about to publish an important 
ew work for the organ. It is by the 
ell known Pacific Coast Organist, Dr. 
phrey J. Stewart. This work is in 
he form of a Swite, based upon scenes 
rom Shakespeare’s “Z'empest.” It is 
» six short numbers, as follows: The 
Wreck—The Enchanted Isle—Ferdi- 
and Miranda—Caliban—A riel—The 
wque of Ceres. The work will be pub- 
ned complete. We can recommend this 
y highly to organists who are secking 
w recital material and also for picture 
a . It is of only moderate difficulty 
it is written in the modern organ 
e, melodious throughout and very 
naracteristic. 
“The special introductory price in ad- 
ance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
ostpaid. 


7 


IDDLING FOR Fun, OR PLAYTIME 


FOR THE YOUNG VIOLINIST 
. Mernop ror THE Youncrest BEGINNER 
By Rozs Roy Prery 


The material in this method is so 
rranged that the youngest beginner will 
genuinely interested at the very first 
esson. The first studies are illustrated 
vith stories in rhymes,—these furnishing 
he rhythmical basis of the first two parts. 
“he finger position of the notes on the G 
tring (2nd and 3rd fingers close together ) 
s used as a finger pattern on all strings. 
‘he book may be used either for private 
r class instruction, the clear concise 
nanner in which the elementary points are 
aken up making it especially practical 
or the latter use. Little melodies are 
ntroduced at an early stage, giving the 
ittle beginner added incentive to practice. 
|The special introductory price in ad- 
‘ance of publication is 40 cents a copy, 
ostpaid. 


New Prano ALBUM FOR YOUNG 


PLAYERS 


This is the most recent addition to our 
eries of collections printed from special 
arge plates. Our albums of easy pieces, 
vhich have been added to this series from 
ime to time, have been extraordinarily 
uecessful. The new one will prove to be 
me of the best. This Album will be con- 
ined entirely to first and second grade 
yieces, nothing more difficult. All of the 
yest of the contemporary writers will be 
‘epresented. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
rance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
0s tpaid. 


Srorizs TO Sinc To 


An Easy, Errecrive and INTERESTING 
Mernop or DeyeLtorinG THE SENSE OF 
Pircn 1x YounG CHILDREN 


By Guapys Tayror 


This little work is now about ready but 
he special introductory offer will be con- 
tinued during the current month. This 
»00k embodies a very interesting method 
of establishing definite pitch in the minds 
of young students, through the imitation 
of the sounds of animals and of bell tones. 
The best way of learning pitch in the be- 
ginning is through association and the 
more picturesque and characteristic this 
can be made, the better. 

_ The special introductory price in ad- 
nee of publication is 20 cents per copy, 
tpaid. 


, 
_ Concert OrcHEsTRA Fo.io 
By the time this issue of Tue Erupe 
s in the hands of our subscribers, the 
ert Orchestra Folio will be off the 
We feel sure that all who have 
d this work will be abundantly 
with it. No pains have been 
to make it a nerd ps The 
| introductory price con- 
this month only. 
price in ad- 


cial introdu 
publication for the instrumental 


o part, 9 ‘cena, postpaid and of 


bles a7 


Easy ComposiTIONS FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNIC 


AND TONALITY 
For Tue Pranororte 
By N. Louise Wricur 


Miss N. Louise Wright’s studies and 
pieces for young players have been re- 
ceived with great favor. They are popular 
alike with teachers and pupils. In the 
new little work now being offered, the 
pieces are quite up to Miss Wright’s usual 
standard. They are tuneful and char- 
acteristic, but they depart somewhat from 
the easier keys and this is a very great 
advantage. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Six Srupy Pieces ror THE LEFT 


Hanp ALONE 
For Ture PianorortTE 
By Francesco Bercer 


We have a very great admiration for 
Prof. Berger and his work. This veteran 
musician in his career links up the present 
with the Golden Age of Music and through 
his own teacher, Moscheles, he reaches 
back to Beethoven himself. His Six Study 
Pieces for the Left Hand Alone constitute 
an admirable educational work. Pupils 
of intermediate grade who take up this 
book will derive great advantage there- 
from. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


How to Master THE VIOLIN 


By Freperick EK. Hann 


This is one of the most exhaustive works 
ever written, devoted entirely to violin 
playing. The subject matter, however, is 
treated in a popular, almost conversational, 
style. It is easy to understand on the part 
of students, and it goes right to the heart 
of the matter in every case. Such a work 
is almost indispensable to the violin 
student and it may be used for years as 
a reference work. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is $1.00 per copy, 
postpaid. 


ALGERIAN DANCES 
Surre ror PIANOFORTE 
By R. S. Srovenron 


This is a typical modern Ballet Suite, 
the several numbers of which also make 
very effective piano solos. The work was 
originally written for Ruth St. Denis and 
used for a series of Oriental novelties. 
These numbers would prove very effective 
in picture playing and there are many 
scenes for which they would be just right. 
In point of difficulty, they lie in grades 
four and five. Mr. Stoughton is well 
known through his many successful piano 
and organ compositions and songs. In 
this work he has caught the Oriental spirit 
admirably. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Requiem Mass 


For Two-Part CHorvus 
Geremia M. Fasrizi 


Many Catholic organists and choir lead- 
ers will be pleased to learn of the ap- 
proaching publication of this easy Re- 
quiem Mass. As the Requiem is sung 
during the week, when frequently the 
entire choir is not available, it is most 
desirable that the repertory of a choir 
include an easy Mass of this description. 
Convent schools, seminaries and prepara- 
tory colleges will find this Requiem Mass 
useful as will, of course, parishes where 
the week-day Masses are sung by pupils 
of the upper grammar grades. It may be 
rendered either by a choir of treble voices 
or by an adult choir of men’s voices. This 
Requiem has the approval of the Society 
of St. Gregory of America and is strictly 
liturgical. An occasional touch of the 
Gregorian gives it an added dignity. The 
special introductory price in advance of 
publication is 35 cents a copy, postpaid. 


NEcESsARY JINGLES 
For tHe Piano 
By Brancue Fox StrenmMaNn 


This little work may be used in con- 
junction with any other beginner’s book 
for tiny tots. The author has made a spe- 
cial study of the musical training of child- 
ren and is eminently fitted to write such 
an interesting book. The technical points 
constituting the “Necessary Jingles” are 
Independence of Fingers, Thumb Prepa- 
ration for Scales, Triads and Arpeg- 
gios (Crossing Hands), Wrist Work and 
Chromatic Scales. Each of these problems 
is cleverly and tunefully worked out with 
appropriate verses and pen drawings, 
which appeal to the child’s imagination. 
While this book is in preparation orders 
are being accepted at the special intro- 
ductory price in. advance of publication 
of 30 cents a copy, postpaid. 


THREE DANCES FROM Henry VIII 
For Tue Piano 
By Evw. German 


The three dances from the incidental 
music to the play Henry VIII, have be- 
come great popular favorites. The three 
numbers are Morris Dance, Shepherd’s 
Dance and Torch Dance. They will be 
played and enjoyed for years to come. 
While usually heard as orchestra numbers 
they make very effective and acceptable 
piano solos. A new edition of this cele- 
brated work will add to the Presser 
Collection. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 


THE SHEPHERD 
Musicat Pray 
By Maruivpr Biiero 


With the introduction of dances this 
play may be made to furnish an entertain- 
ment of an hour and a half. It may be 
produced with a cast of children of almost 
any age. 

The play is based on two of Aesop’s 
Fables and the story is cleverly told with 
song and dance interpolations. There are 
three acts but the operetta need not have 
an elaborate setting and may be staged 
at very little expense. In advance of 
publication orders for single copies are 
being booked at the special price of 35 
cents, postpaid. 


Licht OpgerA PRODUCTION 


For Scoot anp ComMUNITY 
By Gwynne Burrows 


This new work will be ready very soon. 
It should be in the. hands of all those who 
expect to produce light opera in any form. 
There are many technical details which, 
once they are understood, add greatly to 
the value of any production. A_ close 
attention to the instructions given in this 
book will result in greatly improved pre- 
sentations, taking many productions out 
of the amateur class and bringing them 
more toward a professional basis. This 
book covers all the various subjects from 
all angles. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


To A Katyp1ip 
Cantata FoR CHILDREN’s CHoRUS 


By Cart Buscu 


This cantata may be used very effective- 
ly in a mass chorus exhibition of the sing- 
ing ability of school children, or it can be 
adapted with equal success to a chorus of 
limited size. It is a musical setting of the 
well known poem by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and is not to be sung in costume 
or with action. Although written for a 
two-part chorus, it may be turned into 
a three-part chorus by the introduction 
of an alto part. School supervisors or 
directors of children’s singing groups will 
welcome the opportunity to secure this 
work at the special introductory price in 
advance of publication of 30 cents a single 


copy. 
(Continued on page 246) 
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(Continued from page 157) 
_ SCHUBERT'S “GERMAN MASS” sad what 
is believed to have been its first performance in 
America, when it was given at St. Mary’s Church 
of slaeh saa | (near Pittsburgh), Pennsylvania, 
early in last December. 


¢ — 

THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA HOUSE 
has been sold, and so not only London but alSo 
the world is to lose one of the most historic of 
lyric theaters. Under the regime of Sir Augustus 
Harris, Covent Garden almost set the operatic 
traditions of the musical world. A premiére 
there -was almost invariably conducted by the 
composer of the opera; ant 4fie best singers of 
all nations coveted an opportunity to appear on 
its historic stage where a success meant inter- 
national renown. 


¢ D 


THE WOMEN’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OF PHILADELPHIA, with J. W. F. Leman 
as conductor, opened its third season with a 
highly successful concert in the Ballroom of the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, on the evening of 
December 6th, 1928, with Mildred Dilling, harp- 
ist, appearing as soloist. 
nC > 

_THE D’OLY CARTE OPERA COMPANY, 
direct from London, after touring Canada, is to 
visit the Northwest States. This is the genuine 
and only strictly Gilbert and ~ Sullivan opera 
company of professional standing, it having been 
in existence for more than forty years. It has 
presented only Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and 
these with Sullivan’s own orchestrations. The 
Savoy Opera Company of Philadelphia has given 
amateur productions of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas exclusively, for twenty-eight years. 


¢ D 


A TOSCANINI FOUNDATION has been 
established at Milan, in honor of the thirtieth 
anniversary of Arturo Toscanini’s services as 
conductor at La Scala. Prominent citizens have 
raised a fund which is to be administered by 
the La Scala directorate, for welfare work among 
the children of the opera company’s musicians. 


¢ D 


THE WESTMINSTER CHOIR, of Dayton, 
Ohio, will make a tour of Europe during the 
spring and summer, for which fifty-three engage- 
ments already have been made. — ; 


@ D 
A MEMORIAL TABLET has been placed, by 
the London Common Council, on the house at 


58 to 60 Victoria Street, S. W., which was long 
the residence of Sir Arthur Sullivan. 


g D 


COMPETITIONS 


THE HORATIO PARKER FELLOWSHIP, 
with total allowances of two thousand dollars, for 
the study of Composition at the American Academy 
in Rome, is again open for competition. Com- 
positions must be filed not later than April 1, 1928. 
Full particulars may be had from the Secretary 
of the American Academy in Rome, Room 1432, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


C—<—$$—$ = J 


THE PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOL. 
LARS, offered by Alfred Seligsberg, through the 
Society of the Friends of Music, for a sacred or 
secular cantata suitable for use by that organiza- 
tion, is again open for competition till Novem- 
ber 1, 1929. Particulars may be had from 
Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, New York 
City. 

—— eee 


$40,000 IN PRIZES are offered to American 
composers. $25,000 will be given for the best 
work in any form within the playing scope of 
the full symphony orchestra: $10,000 and $5,000 
will be given for the best and second best com- 
positions within the playing scope of the Ameri- 


can dance, jazz or popular concert orchestra. 
The symphonic contest closes on May 27, 1929, 
and the popular contest on October 29, 1929. 


Full particulars to be had from the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey. 
This prize, altogether unprecedented in size in 
the history of music, was announced at a dinner 
given to the profession in New York City and 
was received with great acclaim. 


C———————— > 
A PRIZE OF $1,000 is offered by the 


National I‘ederation of Music Clubs for a com- 
position in any form for solo piano with or- 
chestra, to take fifteen to forty-five minutes in 
performance. Particulars may be had from Mrs. 
T. C. Donovan, 1633 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. ' 


ee 


THE ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE 
PRIZE of one thousand dollars for a quintet 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and French horn, 
or for piano and four wind instruments, is open 
to composers of all nationalities. Also another 
prize of $500 is offered for a suite or similarly 
extended composition for two pianos (two_play- 
ers), open only to composers who are citizens 
of the United States. The competition closes 
April 15, 1929. Particulars from the Chief of 
the Music Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D, C 

nr al 

A PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
is offered by the Society of the Friends of 
Music for a cantata for chorus, not less than 
two nor more than four, soloists and orchestra. 
The contest is international, will expire November 
1, 1929, and full particulars may be had from 
Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, New York 
City. 
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Introducing our 
the 
trained 


patrons to 
highly 
members of our 
staff who serve 
them daily. 


Back in 1920, when the Cireula- Kd 
@ tion Manager of THr ETuprE was 1S) 
Ba seeking a stenographer, one of the | 
4) applicants was a young lady just iS) 
y| graduated from High School, who |i@ 
Ky gave promise of being a willing |j@ 
3; worker who would soon develop |M4 
is from an inexperienced beginner to |@ 
st) a competent aide. Ke 
3) That young lady, Miss Alice M. I@ 
Q Slean, was given the position and | 
ny she, no doubt, has been quite happy |) 
Bs all this time in her position as Sec- |!sq 
i retary-Stenographer to our Cireu- ies} 
5) lation Manager, because she hardly Ks 
H| realizes that she has been with Tun |i 
'| Iuncupe for the number of years that i 
have given her the knowledge and ik 
experience that make her quite a ied 
valuable individual in the Circula- he 
tion Manager’s office. As can be Ie 
well imagined, the correspondence of | 
Circulation Manager of Tum Erupn |\& 
is world-wide and there is consider- 
able important work in the direction |/& 
of a department that endeavors Ne 
to keep THe Ervpp and its re- |it@ 
markable monthly message of music _ {Ike} 
known to all music lovers, as wellas_ |ikg 
those who are developing into music re) 
lovers through the study of music. |/kq 
We know Miss Slean will blush [jy 
modestly at these words of com- jjlkq 
mendation, but she is well deserving 2) 
of all the adjectives at command |\%q 
to express the high degree of de- 
pendability and conscientiowoness AR 
found in taking a perspective of the Le 
manner in which she has executed i 
pleasantly and efficiently the duties Ke| 
| placed before her. Ii 
— JN 


VIoLIN AND Piano 


By F. Serrz 


Violin teachers who are familiar with 
these Concertinos by Seitz, that are ac- 
cepted as standard teaching numbers 
everywhere, will be delighted with these 
new editions of them when they appear in 
the Presser Collection, particularly, if 
opportunity to make acquaintance with 
these new editions is taken through a 
money saving advance of publication order. 

Any violin teacher who, perchance, has 
never used these Concertinos with pupils, 
never will have a better opportunity to 
make their acquaintance than that pre- 
sented now to place an advance of pub- 
lication order, which will insure delivery 
of the fine new editions, as soon as they 
appear from press. 

These Concertinos are virtually step- 
ping-stones into real recital compositions 
for the student violinist, the Number 2 
in G, Opus 13 being within the reach of 
students still in the first position and the 
Number 1 in D, Opus 15 being for pupils 
who are essaying third position material. 

Advance of publication orders may be 
placed for either one of these Concertinos 
at 35 cents each or if both are desired, the 
advance of publication price on one order 
is 60 cents. 


Book oF Trios For PIANO, 
VIOLIN AND "CELLO 


The material in this album is especially 
adapted to that large group of young 
amateur players who delight in playing 
ensemble music but who find the classic 
and modern works too difficult. This 
collection is made up of special arrange- 
ments of some of the finest numbers in 
our catalog together with some other 


numbers by modern writers which are not 
to be found in any other collection. All 
are exceedingly effective and playable. 

At the special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication of 75 cents a copy, 
we believe there will be a great demand 
for this album. 


VIOLA, "CELLO AND Bass Parts TO 
LeHrer’s ENSEMBLE MetuHop 
By Wu. H. Bryanr 


With the increase in orchestral activity 
in our public schools many teachers have 
adopted the class idea in teaching the 
violin to aspirants for chairs in the school 
organizations. Lehrer’s Ensemble Method 
for the Violin, price $1.25, with each exer- 
cise written in three parts of approximate 
equal difficulty, one of the first of its 
kind on the market, was eagerly seized 
upon by many teachers as ideal material. 
The success of this method led to the 
arranging, by Mr. Bryant, of these exer- 
cises to include the violas, cellos and 
basses, so that they too may receive the 
benefits of class instruction. The parts 
for these instruments are now being pre- 
pared for publication and orders for them 
may be placed at the low price of 35 cents 
each, postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFERS 
WITHDRAWN 


With this issue of Tur Erupe Music 
MaGazine we are withdrawing from the 
advance of publication offer the following 
works which have now been received from 
the printers and are ready for immediate 
delivery. 

Life Eternal, Easter Cantata by Nor- 
wood Dale. ‘This melodious and well- 
written cantata is rich in impressive choral 
numbers, pleasing and tuneful solos and 


has an effective organ accompaniment. 
Price 60 cents. 
The Pirate’s Umbrella, Operetta for 


Boys, by Mrs. R. R. Forman. We believe 
this little operetta will fill a long-felt 
need, an easy musical play that may be 
performed by a group of school boys. 
The title and the story will appeal to the 
boy imagination, and the music, as with 
all of Mrs. Forman’s writings, is tuneful 
and characteristic. Price 60 cents. 
Sonatina for the Organ by James H. 
Rogers. An excellent opus in three move- 
ments, written in true organ style but with 
decided originality in its musical content 
and arrangement. It makes an attractive 
program number and may be used by 


teachers as material for progressing stu- 
dents. Price 80 cents. 

Tunes for Little Folks, by M. L. Preston. 
A little book of easy pieces for young 
pianists that many. teachers will want to 
use as supplementary material to the 
instruction book. The author, well known 
for her many popular piano pieces, is 
now making a great success as a writer 
of piano music for first grade students. 
Price 60 cents. 


Fraup MaGazIngE AGENTS 


We again warn all music lovers to be- 
ware of strangers soliciting subscriptions 
for. Tue Erupe Mustc Macazine. Daily 
complaint that money has been paid and 
no magazines received forces us to warn 
subscribers that we cannot be responsible 
for cash paid unless our official receipt is 
given. Look out for the so-called “college 
boy” working for votes, the fake “ex- 
service man,” in fact, any one offering a 
talk soliciting sympathy rather than sub- 
scriptions. Read any offer carefully be- 
fore paying cash to any one. It is your 
only protection. We cannot be responsible 
for the work of swindlers. 


SPECIAL SprinG BarGAIn PRICE 


OrFrerR ON THE ErupDeE 


See announcement on another page offer- 
ing Tue Erupe Music Macazrne at the 
special low rate of $3.00 for two full years’ 
subscription. This is a saving of $1.00 in 
cash and insures registering you regular- 
ly for the next two years without further 
worry. The offer is open only from March 
Ist until April 15th. No two year sub- 
scriptions at the special cut price of $3.00 
will be accepted after that date. 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
‘KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


BEGINNER’S BOOK by THEO. PRESSER 
School for the Pianoforte—Volume One 
Price, $1.00 

The greatest of first piano instructors. 
STANDARD GRADED COURSE OF STUDIES 
For the Pianoforte By W. S. B. MATHEWS 


In Ten Grades, Ten Volumes 
Price, $1.00 each 


The original and most successful graded course. 
HARMONY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
By PRESTON WARE OREM Price, $1.25 
Every Music Student should have this work. 
STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Price, $1.50 
Adopted by many leading schools and colleges. 
Any Presser publication sent for exam- 
ination to interested music teachers. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-14 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue GARDENS OF THE PRESSER HOME FOR RETIRED 
Music TEACHERS 


aaa 


THE PRESSER HOME IN GERMANTOWN, PA., OCCUPIES OVER THREE ACRES, MOST 


OF WHICH IS LAID OUT IN LAWNS, GARDENS AND TREES. 


THIS 


VIEW SHOWS THE PERGOLA AND OLD SPRING HOUSE. 
ADVERTISEMENT 


THE PRESSER 
PERSONNEL 


Introducing our 
patrons to the 
trained 
members of our 
Py| staff who serve 
them daily 


highly 


Miss Elmira M. Ries came to the 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. as a Dew ~ 
employee when the Fortieth Anni- 
versary of the founding of Tur 
Erupe Music MAGAZINE was being 
marked in October, 1923. 

Miss Ries’ first duties placed her 
with a number of other young ladies 
assigned to make sortings of stacks 
of returned musie into individual 
pieces and groups that are neces- 
sary for replacing the music back 
in stock. Thousands of composi- 
tions are sent out under the ‘On 
Sale’ plan for examination and it 
is the returned unused music that 
must be sorted. 

After several seasons at this 
work, it was noted that Miss Ries | 
was a capable young lady and pos- ~ 
sessed a certain aptness, fitting her 
to take up duties on the threshold 
of real musie clerking, so in 1925 
she was transferred to our Order 
Department, taking up order filling 
in the division handling Presser 
Book Publications. 

Since April, 1926, she has been in 
the Vocal Department, the major 
part of her duties being to care for 
the filling of stock wrappers with 
music ordered of other publishers 
to replenish the shelves of the Vocal 
Department, but frequently she is 
a willing and efficient aide to other 
departments when they are faced 
with an overflow of work. 

No matter where Miss Ries is, ~ 
she is always found cheerfully and 
quietly performing her duties in a 
manner that gives assurance that 
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| she is doing her utmost to see that 
P| our patrons are receiving prompt 


and accurate service upon the parts 
of the order she is handling. 


Che ‘Groubleme Anvdie 


Accidents are bound to happen in th 
best regulated operatic performances bu 
seem peculiarly irrelevant when they oc- 
cur in Wagnerian productions. Davi 
Bispham, in his “Quaker Singer’s Recol- 
lections,” tells of a mishap that more tha 
once took place at the close of the first 
act of a New York production of Sieg- 
fried, where, “in the scene of the forgi 
of the sword, the young hero proves t 
temper of his blade by bringing it down 
upon the anvil, cleaving it in twain. ; 

“But more than once the anvil split 
apart while the sword was still pois 
high in mid-air for the blow, leaving th 
actor looking silly at having nothing 
do except to wish that he could hide the 
enchanted weapon and his own confusio 
as well. The Germans with one accoré 
blamed the American management, thoug 
the fault lay wholly with the German sub 
director who had, at the wrong moment 
pulled the string that parts the anvil. — 

“Often, too, when the curtain fell, i 
left the anvil, split as it was, outside fot 
awkward removal by the stage hands 
ruining the climax of the act. Here agait 
the blame was attached to the English 
speaking persons who paid the Germa' 
stage manager his salary not to leave th 
anvil outside. That worthy ever insiste 
upon placing the unfortunate object s 
near the curtain that the usual drau 
from the auditorium was bound to s1 
it back too far. It was a law of ni 
and not an American plan for Teu 
confusion; but no German, in or out o: 
cast, would have it so.” 
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THE BTUDE 
~ @he Inspiration of Great Personalities 


Tue New GALLery oF Musicar CELEBRITIES, which appears in another part of 
this issue, embodies a form of educational inspiration which is of particular value to 
the young. The goals of life after all are vital, determinative factors of larger success. 
The progressive teacher knows that progress depends upon incentive. Keep incentive 
before the pupil and initiative will not flag. 

Many years ago music leaders, club workers and teachers expressed their grati- 
tude to Tur Etupe for the Gallery of Musical Celebrities introduced in the journal for 
three years. Now we shall present these picture biographies in far finer form,—better 
engravings, better printing, better paper, making an inspirational educational feature of 
signal importance and real permanent value. In order that those of our musical friends 
and readers whose pupils have sought to preserve these biographies in an album may 
have one of appropriate kind, we have made a very attractive book which may be pro- 
cured at the slight cost of 50 cents. We have also arranged to give one copy of this 
album as a premium for each new subscription to Tue Erup—E Music Macazine. We 
strongly recommend the album because this series will be of great value to thousands 
of conductors, students, music leaders, program makers, club workers, teachers, 
librarians and music supervisors. 


Scarlatti’s Gift to Orchestration 
By GEorGE A. SAND 


but his persistent use thereof established 
a precedent of permanent value. 

“In three-part writing, not only the vio- 
loncellos and basses progressed simultane- 
ously in unison or octaves, but also the 
viola, if present, reénforced the bass in 
slavish imitation. It is obvious that the 
practice was the result either of sophism 
or of indifference and of ignorance. And 
the fact that as late as the eighteenth cen- 
tury no less a composer than Haydn and 
even Mozart should have continued fre- 
quently to employ three-part writing for 
the strings is certainly a paradox. How- 
ever, Haydn and Mozart had such perfect 


CorrNE’s interesting book, “The Evolu- 
tion of Modern Orchestration,” gives 
Scarlatti—presumably Alessandro of that 
name—credit for the modern division of 
violins into first and second. 

“He accepted the already established 
supremacy of strings,” we are told, “but 
soon realized that three-part writing did 
not produce even balance of tone. Con- 
sequently he adopted a manner of writing 
which comprised a division of the violins 
into firsts and seconds. He added, more- 
over, an individual part for the violas, 
and thereby established a canon of pho- 


netics that has been accepted by all erudite 
composers since his time. It is true that 


these characteristics of orchestration can- 


command of florid counterpoint that no 
matter what the distribution of string parts 
might be, the results were invariably effec- 


tive.” 


not be said to have originated with him, 


%A This Dollar Saving Opportunity Good From March 1st to April 15th 


THE ETUDE 
eMusic Magazine 


(Regular Price $2.00 a Year—Twelve Issues) 


Makes This Bargain Offer 
Two Years 


(Twenty-four issues to one address) 


for 
Save One Dollar 


“TAKE advantage of this special offer of twenty-four issues 
of THE ETUDE bringing over $120.00 worth of music 
alone, to say nothing of hundreds of entertaining, inspiring 
and helpful articles and special features—for 25% less than 
the regular price. Insure two full years of musical delight 
and progress—and SAVE ONE DOLLAR! 
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Order Now! This Offer Expires April 15th, 1929! 


—Send $3.00 Today to— 


Tue Erupg Music MaGaAzINnE 


Theodore Presser Co., Publishers 


% 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. i 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, 


: @ % 


If you are already on our list, send us $3.00 and we will fg 


advance your present date of expiration two full years. r 
Extra Postage: Canada 50c—Foreign $2.00 


it 


In every community there are ambitious teachers, who know the 
advantage of new inspiration and ideas for their pupils, but still neglect 
to keep up with the best that is offered. 


_ It is too easy for teachers to say “I am busy and haven’t the time 
tor more study myself.” They find that excuse instead of making the 
effort to use the minutes each day which so often go to waste. 


The most successful teacher of course is a very busy teacher. The 
demands upon his attention are never ceasing—yet he is the one who 
can find the extra time for something worth while. It is for such a 
teacher, chiefly, that the Extension Courses are the greatest benefit. 
For him it is hard to give up his interesting class and go away for 
instruction, 


The Increased Demands for DEGREES have Resulted in 
Larger Classes for the ADVANCED COURSES offered by the 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY. 


You may have seen our announcement many times. You know that it is 
possible through our Conservatory to gain new ideas which will result in your 
own increased efficiency. 


Look back over the last_year. What progress have you made? Perhaps 
you've wanted to send for our catalog and sample lessons before—just to look 
into them. That is your privilege. We offer them without obligation to you. 
Ours is one of the leading musical institutions and we urge you to take advantage 
of the spare moments you are sure to find. You must not rely upon your good 
intentions, as you have in the past, or you will miss this opportunity. 


The service offered to teachers in our classes continues Iong after the diploma 
or degree is awarded. 


There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we offer, as they fit 
teachers for better positions. This is an age of specialization and the specialist 
is earning fully double or more the salary of a musician with only a general 
knowledge. Openings in the music field are growing very rapidly. There are 
big paying positions for those who are ready for them. 


A Diploma is the key to the best teaching position. 


Our Diplomas and Degrees are Awarded by the 
Authority of the State of Illinois 


Do you hold one? 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision will rest your future success. Fit 
yourself for a bigger position—demand iarger fees. You can do it! You can 


easily and quickly fit yourself right at home through Extension Courses. 


Now is the opportune time for you to clip the coupon below. Get it in the 
first mail. Don’t waste any more time! The coupon will bring you information 
about the lessons which will be of untold value. 


More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in these 
various branches of music by the University Extension Method. And to you we 
offer the same advantages which were given to them. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


University Extension Conservatory 
, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. B-20. 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding course 
I have marked with an X below. 


0) Piano, Normal CO Trumpet OC Guitar 
Course for CL) Cornet (JEar Training and 
Teachers (J) Organ (Reed) Sight Singing 
O) Piano Course for 0 Voice [ Mandolin 
Students OO) History of Music (1) Adv. Composition 
[1] Public School 0) Harmony 0 Choral Conducting 
Music 0) Violin 
Fin aa ee A Re Act RE ccs GA ol eas Oo alle, oe RI ne « gale ai brates wi vie PC. sus Me ecde ee 
Stiecele Sth AC OOOO Ce ATOSEe, SO Ores Onn ea Are Mn Mere Aer metry ie 
How long have you taught Piano?.......... ... How many pupils have 
Pints TUN WEE is = nip thiol sip nt Do yous hold, a Teacher's Certificate? ... .9.....5.% . Have 
you studied Harmony?............+..+- Would you like to earn the Degree of 


identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 
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— OF THESE — 


PLANTS — SHRUBS — FERNS — SEEDS 
Absolutely Without Cost ! 


Just Secure New Subscriptions for THE ETUDE 


Take advantage of this easy, costless way to beautify your home and 
grow your own vegetables. Simply secure new subscriptions to The Etude 
from your musical friends, send the orders with payment direct to us and 
we will send your choice of these awards. 


Plants and Seeds Sent Direct to You from the Nursery 


THREE MAGNIFICENT 
CANNAS 


SHENANDOAH—One of the finest 
cannas existent, this variety grows 
about 3% feet tall and bears large 
trusses of beautiful pink flowers. 


KING HUMBERT—An excellent variety 
of Canna which grows about 5 feet 
tall and bears immense Orchid-like 
searlet flowers, 


CANARY GIANT—This marvelous var- 
iety bears mammoth trusses of 
beautiful yellow flowers and grows 
about 4% feet high. 


ALL THREE AWARDED FOR SECURING 


Shenandoah ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


HANDSOME PEONIES 


Rivaling the rose in brilliancy of color and perfection of bloom, and 
greatly surpassing it in size and stately grandeur, the Peony is truly a 
noble flower. Our collection contains the newer varieties in three colors— 
red, pink and white—and are hardy everywhere. 

ONE PEONY, YOUR CHOICE OF COLOR, AWARDED 
FOR SECURING ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


uC 


HARDY ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 


SPIREA VAN HOUTTEL (Bridal Wreath)—A beautiful ornament at all 
seasons, bush round and graceful with arching branches covered with 
white flowers in early summer, 

ALTHEA (Rose of Sharon)—A beautiful shrub with which nearly *everyone 
is familiar. Flowers profusely in late summer and early fall when 
few other shrubs are in bloom. 

FORSYTHIA (Golden Bell)—A lovely shrub with pink and white flowers 
in the early spring followed by beautiful and showy red berries during 
summer, winter and fall. 

BUSH HONEYSUCKLE—tThe very first harbinger of spring. Golden yellow 
flowers appear before the leaves and frequently while the ground is 
still covered with snow. Branches cut off in winter and put in a 
vase of water will bloom in the house. 

SYRINGA (Mock Orange)—One of the finest of the tall shrubs. 
for backgrounds, scenes and grouping. 
fragrant. Beautiful for cutting. 

ALL FIVE AWARDED FOR SECURING ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


Valuable 
Flowers white and very 


D 
BEAUTIFUL FERNS 


Ferns are most desirable house plants, require but little care, live 
indefinitely and grow larger every year. Our collection includes these 
leading and choice varieties: Ostrich Plume, Roosevelt, Teedy Junior, 
Boston, Whitmanii, Asparagus Sprengeri (HMmerald Feather), Asparagus 
Plumosus (lace Fern), Maiden Hair, Sweet Fern and Moss Fern. 

YOUR CHOICE OF ANY THREE VARIETIES FOR 
SECURING ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


¢ 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


(Sixteen Packets) 

1 pkt. Onion, yellow globe danvers 1 pkt. Sweet Corn, choice early 1 pkt. Cabbage, all season 

1 pkt. Parsley, Champion Moss 1 pkt. squash, genuine Hubbard 1 pkt. Carrot, oxheart ' 
curled 1 pkt. Turnip, early purple top 1 pkt. Cucumbers, everbearing__ 

1 pkt. Parsnip, improved hollow 1 pkt. Tomato, Stone 1 pkt. Lettuce, Black Seeded Simpson 
crown. 1 pkt. Beet, early eclipse 1 pkt. Muskmelon, Rocky Ford 

1 pkt. Radish, prize mixture 1 pkt. Bean, choice early 1 pkt. Watermelon, Kleckley’s select 
ALL SIXTEEN PACKETS AWARDED FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


¢ 


FAVORITE FLOWER SEEDS 


(Sixteen Packets) 
1 pkt. Aster, extra select mixture 1 pkt. Morning Glory, choice mixture 
1 pkt. Sweet Peas, choice mixture 1 pkt. Nasturtium, tall sorts, choice. 
1 pkt. Candytuft, all colors mixed 1 pkt. Poppy, double and single, all 
1 pkt. Calendula, double mixed colors 
1 pkt. Calliopsis, finest mixed 1-pkt. Scabiosa, extra select 
1 pkt. Cosmos, fine mixture 1 pkt. Sweet Alyssum 
1 pkt. Larkspur, mixed 1 pkt. Zinnia, giant double 
1 pkt. Marigold, giant African 1 pkt. Oriental Flower Garden 
1 pkt. Mignonette, sweet 
ALL SIXTEEN PACKETS AWARDED FOR 
SECURING ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


Send All Subscriptions With Payment to 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


$2.00 A_YEAR Theodore Presser 
Counts as ONE Subscription Co. 


— Publishers — 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TWO YEARS $3.50 
Counts as TWO Subscriptions 


(Canadian and Foreign 


(Canadian and Foreign 
Postage Extra) 


Postage Extra) 


ee 5 
You May Have Your Cuoice 


Master Discs 
(Continued from page 227) 


ploits, “the stories of which are household 
words in Germany, consisted of mischie- 
vous pranks and jests that he practiced 
without discrimination.” This character in- 
spired Richard Strauss to write a tone- 
poem which has long ranked as one of 
his best. It is called after the trickster’s 
name. Two recordings of this work is- 
sued recently present widely different view- 
points on an orchestral narrative. The 
first, issued by Columbia, is played by M. 
Defauw and the orchestra of the Brussels’ 
Conservatoire (Nos. 67478-67479D). Here 
the rogue is presented with energy and 
surging tonalities. The drama of his sit- 
uations is stressed. The second recording 
issued by Victor is played by Albert Coates 
and ‘the London Symphony Orchestra 
(Nos. 9271-9272). Here the rhythmic re- 
actions are rounded better and the concept 
more piquant in the delineation of the 
rogue’s impishness. Coates gets the genius 
of the piece and by so doing tells a more 
graphic story. 

There are a number of. piano recordings 
that project a faithful reproduction of ‘that 
one instrument which too often has defied 
the recording needle. Columbia issued an 
album set recently of Grieg’s Piano Con- 
certo recorded with amazing breadths of 
tonality. It is played by Ignaz Friedman 
with the orchestra conducted by Philippe 
Gaubert. The well-known pianist-composer 
plays this heroic composition, from the 
pen of the “miniature Viking” of Norway, 


EDUCATIONAL Stupy Notes 
(Continued from page 211) 


A biography of Heller was recently printed 
in these columns. 


Time’s End, by James Francis Cooke. 

Students of literature are, as a rule, familiar 
with the expression, “fa packed style,’’ as applied 
to the writings of one who has the ability to say 
a great deal in a short space. Jime’s End is a 
musical exemplification of this excellent quality. 
In precisely the same way as, for instance, Cad- 
man’s At Dawning, it achieves a powerful appeal 
without the need of length or complexity. 

Read, several times, the tender lyric of the 
present song. Then study carefully the voice 
part, noting the crescendos, diminuendos and 
other vital markings. 

If possible, have someone play the excellent 
violin obbligato when you sing Time’s End—only 
be sure that it is played with sufficient restraint 
so as not to overshadow the voice. 

In the expression ‘‘with thee,’ sound both 
“Th’s.” Few singers are careful to do this, 


In the Valley, by L. van Beethoven. 

The haunting quality of this lovely Adagio has 
been felt by nearly every musician and music 
lover; and it is an especial pleasure to us to be 
the means of making the composition available 
for singers. 

Notice the effectiveness of the downward voice 
line at the words ‘‘Fate’s allegiance,’’ which is 
well set off by the upward flow of the accompani- 
ment. This is one of the spots where the ar- 
ranger had to invent the voice part; for, in gen- 
eral, the original Beethoven melody is kept. 

The climax of the song is at the word ‘‘own,” 
on the note F. It must be brought out with 
full resonant tone, correctly placed. In the 
Valley should, we think, prove an important addi- 
tion to the concert and radio repertoires, 


Our Conquering Hero, by Wallace A. 

Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson, one of California’s prominent 
composers, has here a march with bright themes 
and sharply defined sections which make it a 
real accession to four-hand material, As usual 
the Primo player needs the more alert fingers, 
though there are spots in the middle of the 


OrcAN QusstTions ANSWERED 
(Continued from page 216) 


is very small. I have also used a practice 
organ built in a small room, and the effect 
has been perfect. These organs were both of 
theater type. Are residence organs very dif- 
ferent in tonal quality? Do you think the 
regular Orchestra Unit Organ suitable for 
the home?—D. A. G. 

A. We cannot quote prices on any certain 
make of organ in our columns. Besides, the 
price would depend upon the specification 
desired, The size of the organ chamber 
would also vary according to the specifiea- 


. explored all the resources of 


THE ETUD 


with Gargantuan vigor. It is beyond 
doubt a most impressive performance 
Franz Josef Hirt, a noted pianist on t 
Continent, has recorded Liszt’s most beau- 
tiful tone-poem for piano Funerailles. It 
is coupled with Debussy’s Submerged 
Cathedral, another tone-poem for piar 
which tells the legend of a cathedr 
beneath the waves that still tolls its be 
with great solemnity (Polydor discs Nos, 
95133-134). 

Hirt has also recorded Mozart’s cel 
brated C Minor Fantasia for piano (whic 
is often united as a preface to the sona 
in the same key). It is coupled with’ 
Mozart’s D Minor Fantasia, These are 
all genuinely fine recordings and pianistic 
performances (last two, Polydor discs Nos. 


' 95131-132). Another piano record of merit 


contains Bach’s Preludes and Fugucs in D- 
Major and C Sharp Major from “The 
Well-tempered Clavichord.” They are 
excellently played by Wilhelm Kempf, : 
the German pianist, on Polydor disc, No. — 
95107. 

THE Erupe wishes to recommend the 
discs made by the dramatic soprano, Eva 
Turner, who has been so aptly called the 
“English Emmy Destinn,” and who com-_ 
bines opulence, warmth and dramatic\ 
artistry in her singing. She may be heard 
in the first act aria of “Aida” on Columbia _ 
disc No. 50099D and also in arias from_ 
“Tosca” and “Gioconda’ on disc No.|, 
50100D. } 


march where Mr. Secundo must rouse himself 
at least’ temporarily from his half-lethargy to 
play some sixteenth-note runs in proper time and 
with suitable vim. 

The many band effects in Our Conquering 
Hero should be brought out strongly. 

This will make a fine march for school use. 


° Tem f 
There is a Green Hill Far Away, oa 

Charles Gounod, Arranged by Ed- 

ward Shippen Barnes. 

A masterly transcription is this, of Gounod’s 
well-loved sacred song. / 

The many repeated notes in the melody mus 
be carefully detached from each other; other- 
wise the result will be blurred and inferior. 

The con moto section sounds well on the 
organ; and, despite certain troublesome measures 
which require a little thought on the performer's 
part, it.should “play” easily. 

It is almost superfluous to point out that the 
ultimate success of this fine arrangement depends 
on the tastefulness of the registration. 
your organ, 
have you experimented with all possible com- 
binations of stops and couplers? Often a delight- 
ful new tone-blending is to be discovered in this 
way. 


Aria, by Franz Tenaglia. 

The Italians of the seventeenth century were 
marvelous melodists, and those of the eighteenth 
century did not lag far behind them in technic 
and inspiration. Observe the lengths of the sec- 
tions in this plaintive Avia; the first is only 
twelve measures, the second, nineteen. This 
uneven measurement would not appeal to our 
present-day writers of “popular” music, who see 
tion their goods off into the inevitable sixteen or 
thirty-two measure lengths. . : 


The Coda makes use of the J ‘f rhythm 


and there is also some pleasing imitation between 
the piano and violin. . 

To violinists who actually discriminate and who 
delight in perfectly moulded and balanced phrases, 
Tenaglia’s air or “aria” will bring much pleasure. 
It must be played with the utmost deliberation 
and expressiveness. 


tion. We would strongly advise your getti 
in touch with the prospective builder of 
organ before completing plans for your h 
in order that proper space for the accom 
dation of the instrument may be proy 
The tonal quality of a residence organ 
approximate either the theater, church — 
concert instrument, as you may prefer. 
instrument may also be of the Orchesti 
Unit type. We should prefer a combinati 
of a “straight organ” with unification | 
some stops. 


CELEBRATED 
LIGHT OVERTURES 
FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 


Ten Well-Known Numbers 


Piano Solo—Price, $1.00 
| Piano Duet—Price, $1.50 


[PHESE overtures will be 

enjoyed by good pianists 
vho delight in playing showy 
vieces. They likewise please 
ind interest whenever they 
ire played, making excellent 
rogram numbers for reci- 
als and concerts. The over- 
ures contained in this vol- 
ime are very popular with 
sands and orchestras and are 
vere made available to pian- 
sts through splendidly ar- 
anged and edited solos for 
he pianoforte. That these 
1umbers are also procurable 
n the album of the same 
itle for four hands will in- 
erest teachers and lovers of 
ano duet playing. 


~ CELEBRATED - 
| UGHT 
OVERTURES 


CELEBRATED 
_ COMPOSITIONS 


BY FAMOUS 
COMPOSERS 


Thirty-four Numbers 
Price, $1.00 


VERY number in this col- 
lection assuredly belongs 
the pianist’s library. It is 


orate in one volume those 
Beene which every 
pianist and lover of 
fiano music enjoys thor- 
ghly. Beethoven, Brahms, 
hopin, Dvorak, Godard, 
rieg and others are repre- 
entative of the composers 
f this superb compilation 
hich contains 129 pages af 
haster compositions — a 
ealth of practice, recreation 
d recital material for the 
erage pianist. 


Distinctive Albums for the Pianist 


BRAHMS’ ALBUM 
Edited and Compiled by 
_ LOUIS OESTERLE 
Nineteen Master Compositions 
Price, $2.50 


TIIS volume becames an immediate favorite with every 
; library. 
sixty-seven pages giving the 
Brahms, to- 


é I great 
Mr. Oesterle has edited this compilation in a 


proficient pianist who adds it to 
There are one hundred and 
best selection of compositions by 
gether with a short biography and 
composer. 
manner worthy of his reputation. 


his or her 
Johannes 
portrait of this 


RUSSIAN ALBUM 


Twenty-two Excellent Com- 
positions by Russian 
Composers 
Price, $1.00 


AN interesting album, not 

* only as a collection of 
piano solos by Russian com- 
posers, but as a group of 
some of the best modern 
compositions. The great fa- 
vor with which this album 
has been received is entirely 
due to the excellence of the 
compositions in it. 


| COMPOSITIONS 


sn utmmmnssissqesestmmnmaeg tet ema, 


ORIGINAL | 
FOUR-HAND PIECES 
Twenty Fine Piano Duets 

Price, $1.25 


THis unique compilation 
of concert and exhibition 
will be especially 
satisfying to experienced 
duet players. Every duet 
contained therein was orig- 
inally written for four hands, 
there being no transcriptions 
nor arrangements. They are 
not extremely difficult, but 


numbers 


SCHUBERT ALBUM 
Twenty-four Compositions by Franz Schubert 
Price, $1.00 


i you are familiar with the beautiful melodic qualities of 

Schubert’s compositions, you will enjoy thoroughly having 
a volume of Schubert’s numbers for piano. If you have 
never made the acquaintance of many of Schubert’s melodies, 
then this album holds a treat for you. The good pianist 
not, only will find these numbers interesting, but the aver- 
age player.alsa is able to enjoyplaying them since they do 
not possess any forbidding keyboard* work. 


ie a 
RACHMANINOFF 
ALBUM 4 
Nine Piano Compositions _ 


Price, 75 cents 
RACHMANINOFP'S com- 
positions are looked upon |! 
as the acme of perfection 
among modern pianoforte 
writings and several of them 
have attained universal pop- 


CHMANINOFF 


ularity. Those with the _ ALBUM OF x 
greatest. appeal have been COMPOSITIONS _ + 
selected for this album and } By 


FO} THE PANORORTH 


they are worthy of serious 
study by the good pianist. 


FOUR-HAND 
EXHIBITION PIECES 


Fourteen Piano Duets for 
Proficient Players 
Price, $1.25 


HERE is always’ a gen- 

eral demand for a duet 
album made up of repre- 
sentative pieces by standard 
composers and especially for 
j pieces which are largely orig- 
inal for four hands. This 
a compilation is just such a 


EXHIBITION 
_ PIECES = 


"FOR THE” 
PIANOFORTE 


do require performers of 
some ability for an adequate 


volume and will prove very 
valuable to all good players, 


rendition. Teachers will find 


offering excellent material 
for recital or concert work 


in them excellent program 
novelties for advanced schol- 
ars. 


AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS’ ALBUM 


Twenty Desirable Pieces by 


These Popular-Selling Collections are 
Published by 
=| THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
@ 


1712-14 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Everything in Music Publications 


and at the same time useful 
piano duets for profitable 
practice and recreation play- 
ing, 


ADVANCED 
STUDY PIECES 


American Writers 


Price, $1.25 


rps is a volume that is 
a credit to American 
music and was made possible 
because of the excellent ma- 
terial which was available to 
us for the production of an 
album of American compos- 

ers. None of the difficult. 
piano compositions: are in-»; ¢ 
cluded, and any _ average | 
player having attained the i 
medium grade will find the i 

numbers delightful»and hav- 

ing special merit. 


ALBUM 


FOR THE ' 
PIANOFORTE ' 


PAUL WACHS 


|| PAUL WACHS 
| ALBUM ALBUM 
Nineteen Solos by 
Paul Wachs 


FOR THE 


PIANGFORTE Price, $1.00 


WAcHS is one of the fore- 
most French salon cam- 
posers and this compilation 
is a notable one in music 
publications. Nineteen com- 
positions were carefully se- 
lected from the best and most 
popular numbers by Wachs 
to comprise this album. 


TWO EXCELLENT 75 CENT VOLUMES 


POPULAR RECITAL REPERTOIRE Price, 75 cents 
SUPERB recital or drawing room album containing such 

A standard and original modern. works as Dvorak’s 

“Humoreske” and Schitt’s “A la Bien Aimee.” 


PROGRAM PIECES Price, 75 cents 
THE kind of album that the good pianist will be very glad 

to have when called upon to play for entertainments 
either at home or in public. It contains fresh, sparkling 
recital numbers for pupils in the upper intermediate grades, 


Sixteen Meritorious Pieces 
Price, $1.25 


A VOLUME that should 
prove very popular with 

| students of the 4th, 5th and 
al 6th grades. It includes a 
pol collection of pieces which are 


| WA REO ET of real technical value, in 
{ ADVANCED addition to having musical 
| STUDY merit—pieces which tend ‘to 


exemplify some important 
PIECES e 2] point in modern piano tech- 
a nic. They are equally useful 

j for study or recital purposes, 
and will also be found in- 
teresting for keyboard diver- 


+ 

Pa 

i FOR THE PIANORIRTE 
‘ sion. 


OT TE Se Wh nas SerstS 3 
ESSER COLRLES f 


T ton bis 
FRENCH ALBUM [ 
2g 8 Gas E 
4 
t 


if 


FRENCH ALBUM || | 


Seventeen Selected Composi. ; 
tions by French Composers | 
Price, $1.00 
IANISTS of taste | 
discrimination will enjoy 
these superb compositions by 
i 


SELECTED 
COMPOSITIONS “F) 


and 


French writers. They are 
characterized by a delicacy 
and refinement which is usu- 
ally present in their works. 


The volume contains the Pa 
choicest writings of such mas- ai 
ters as Saint-Saens, Godard, 4 
Widor, _Dubois, Debussy, | = 
Pierne, Wachs and Lack. Xi 


VOLUMES OFFERING FINE NOVELTY 


NUMBERS 
ALBUM OF SIX COMPOSITIONS 
By C. Huerter Price, $1.00 
N ELODIOUS program novelties that have been used and 
highly commended by some of the world’s great pianists. 


FROM THE DALLES TO MINNETONKA 
By Thurlow Lieurance Price, $1.25 
A SPLENDID set of American Indian pieces based upon 
original theme, including a concert transcription af the 


famous “Minnetonka.” 


Send for the Free “Descriptive Catalog of Piano Collections’’—This Catalog Gives the Description 
and Contents of over 180 Piano Solo and Piano Four-Hand Albums. 


rT } 


COMPOSITIONS 
FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 
BY WOMAN 
COMPOSERS 


Twenty Interesting Piano 
Solos 


Price, $1.00 


OMAN composers 

made wonderful 
in the domain of art. Their 
compositions are _ usually 
characterized by a delicacy, 
a refinement and a_tender- 
ness that is frequently lack- 
ing in the works of their 
male confreres. Some of the 
best representative composi- 
tions of successful woman 
composers are included in 
this album and the material 
offered would be ideal for 
novel and interesting pro- 
grams for women’s clubs. 


have 
strides 


REVERIE ALBUM 


Twenty-three Melodious 
Numbers 


Price, $1.00 


HIS is an album of melo- 

dious and _ expressive 
pieces in the nocturne and 
reverie style. They are very 
acceptable for Sunday play- 
ing in the home or at any 
religious gathering where a 
piano is used. The average 
pianist, who wants music to 
when 


while away moments 
‘day dreaming” moods 
prevail, will find no more 


ideal collection. None of the 
selections go beyond the 4th 
grade in point of difficulty 
and many may be classed as 
3rd grade. 


TuE slow bell tolls, the hidden chorus chants. . . . Under 
the frowning walls a young girl lifts her face. She calls. 
Her lover answers from his cell. Clear and enrapt the 
questioning voices rise . . . tender . . . poignant 
burdened with grief and longing. They swell and mingle 
in a long farewell. They fade. The poison claims her. 
There are few people in the civilized world today who 
are not, ina measure at least, familiar with the ‘‘Miserere”’ 
from J/ Trovatore. For this scene, set like a jewel in the 
florid libretto of this gorgeous old opera, is genuinely mov- 
ing, melodically superb. . . . The music finds Verdi at his 
best, a natural master of the lyric line. It is the sort of 


thing that one remembers. 


VICTOR 


The “Miserere” from J/ Trovatore has recently been 
recorded on Victor Red Seal Records by Rosa Ponselle 
and Martinelli, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
with the full Metropolitan Chorus and Orchestra. It is 
marvelously clear, marvelously realistic. The Orthophonic 
Process has captured every breath and nuance of their art. 

The foremost artists, the leading orchestras, the most 
beautiful and important compositions, are always at your 
command on Victor Red Seal Records . . 
guished collection of interpretations, by recognized 
masters, which is Victor’s permanent contribution to the 
good music of the world. . Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


RECORDS 


. that distin- 


ie 


